
Moving Goods 

In War Time 

INCREASING Transportation 
Efficiency; Decreasing Ship- 
ping Costs — those arc two things 
you arc interested in today, two 
things which can be secured 
through the intensive loading of 
cars. 

Right now when the Nation's 
Business demands prompt ship- 
ments, the 

Trans-Continental 
Freight Company 

affords a service and insures safety you 
can't^ afford to ignore. A service which 
i* daily saving money for others in for- 
warding goods from ocean lo ocean and 
across the oceans. 

Send today 'or information on methods 
and rates which save days and dollars. 
Get the facts concerning our 
Consolidated Cor Semite from Chicago 
to Japan. China arid Philippines. Know 
ihc savings secured by our Consolidated 
Machinery Car Service from Chicago and 
Philadelphia to California, Oregon and 
Washington, and from Chicago and 
Cincinnati to New York and New Eng- 
land points, Learn of the reduced rales 
you can secure on automobiles shipped 
m our through cars from Chicago and 
New York in and from California. 
Oregon and other Western states. 

Moving Coudi in War Time — thai U 
America'* PioMcm li«!ay. Mavlnx 
Ovlcfc Timt ai Low Com— 
U yon ran won- ibrouih our 
■*|ro of International 
Soon* 

C« ihr Facts op SWpnins Methods 
Which Savt Utny. 
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The Hinges of the Door 

to Success- 
Organized Production 



EDITOR'S NOTE— With the eaceptlon ol 
ihoae by Ur. Monlton and Mr. Douglas the 
articles in ihii number of The Nation's Business 
are the addresses and discussions oi the; War Con. 
ventvon at Atlantic City. We congratulate ooi. 
ael.ti.lhat . c arc able 10 place .before ihfm thli 
authoritative review ol their vital questions of 
die houi. 
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THE world's democracy is leaning 
heavily on American industrial 
power today. The support secured 
depends largely upon one thing- 
organized production, for experience 
has proved that it is the factor on 
which hinges the door of success. 

In less than thirty words the House of 
Representatives appropriated $640,000,000— 
a gum half again as large as the entire cost of 
huildmg the Panama Canal — for the develop- 
ment of a great American air nervice. 

In less than a year this air program calls 
for the hying of the foundation uf .1 mam- 
mouth air craft production equal to what it 
has taken France and Great Britain three 

"by industrial organisation for quantity 
production," in short by organised production. 

Organized production, the securing ol 
greater output at lower production cost, that 
problem which is up lo every American in- 
dustrial concern today, has been the success- 
ful work of Mr. O. Charter Harrison for many 
years. His experience gained in services 
rendered many premier concerns enable* htm 
to offer invaluable aid to manufacturing con- 
wins which seek the elimination of those fac- 
tors which tend to decrease output and 
increase expense. 

Costs loom large to-day. Chairman Hutlcy 
of the Federal Trade Commission stated re- 
cently: "ninety per cent 0/ American manu- 
facturers are ignorant 0} their costs." A hinh 
official of a nliy-million dollar concern en- 
gaged in the tnanufactutc of machinery, 
engines, etc., states concerning Mr. Harrison's 
work; "the further 1 go into the cost system you 

expect to obtain," 

Remember organized production is the 
hinge on which the door of success turns. 
Bear in mind what bucccss means to our coun- 
try and her allies to-day, and write for full 
details on how greater production can be 
obtained with the least possible change of 
existing conditions and without internal 
Motion. 



Baker, Sutton & Harrison 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

31 Nassau Street New York 
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Winning the War With Rifle and 




Industry Is Out to Back the Trenches with 
hell, Cannon, Clothes, Pork, Beans, 
Potatoes and Trinotroluene Till Johnny Comes Marching Home Again 

By NEWTON D. BAKER, Secretary of War - 



THOSB who describe lor us the manner of 
making war in Europe, tell us that the 
military forces arc in ferried lines, ow 
. bcliind another, those al the ver>' 
front bearing the burden of attach or defend, 
(how next behind them filling up gaps in their 
ranks and passing forward to them the sup- 
plies of military material necessary 10 their 
activities. And behind that line is a third 
force, preparing other pari t of the great enter- 
prise. 

It seems to me, t'runi its energy, that it is 
not a violent thing to say that we had in the 



army characteristic of the modern method u( 
warfare. Not a gun was seen in the hands of 
any member of that army ; no general officer in 
brilliant uniform; none of the regimentation 
that ordinarily attaches to military organiza- 
tion, ami yet it represented the army of busi- 
ness and industry, which is in the ne.\i 
rank Itehiml tnoM; who are actually engaged 
in the fight. And without the activity ami 
support of this body, no great national mili- 
tary effort is nosnluV. 

It is highly important. tlicre- 
fore, I think, that business men 
should consult among themselves 
as to the position of business in 
ihi* war. It i„ important thai 
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the time bctnv. 
in the governmeni 
shat we think abom 
war and government 



i lie people's iwere; 
should tell lm>inc>* i 
i he relation of luisine 
|U lni'ii'.e--. 

In the first place I mint to fay that it i- 
not my purpose idly lo praise business. T«* 
do so. it scents lo me, would imi 
win of separation between busin. 
government. That 

;::.! s xr r„ 

other citizens of this country, I 
«msciotis of its task and its opr 
And so when I relate some of the th: _ 
business has already done, it is lor t 
taction Inisiness men will f" ' 
knowledge (hat their duty tin; 
dmie. a* ii h.i- Itch done by lab 
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as ii is being done by ihc military men in this 
grand country of ours. 

Some months before America went into ific 
war, ihc activity of the European Allies as 
purchasers in our markets, (he diversion of our 
industry from its ordinary' and accustomed 
channels into war industries, and a number of 
other circumstances growing out of the war, 
warned Congress that a careful survey of the 
business of the country was a necessary 
dement of our strength. So there was passed 
a law providing for the Council of National 

°lSpS" that council were placed six Cab- 
inet officers, and to it was added the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National 

not the least doubt that the name of every 
one of those seven is perfectly known to every 
busincf* man, and yet 1 want the satisfaction 
of calling that roll of honor by name: 

Daniel Wiliard, president o! the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad; Howard Coffin. Bernard 
Bamch, Franklin Martin, Samuel Compere. 
Hollis Godfrey, and Julius Roscnwald- 

THEY came to Washington from great pri- 
vate concerns, many oft hem men who had 
done, as it seemed, at least in large part, their 
task in active business in this country, and they 
threw themselves with a whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm and devotion into the coordination 
of the industrial resources of this country in a 
way that I think no other volunteer commis- 
sion ol seven citizens in a great republic has 
.ever done up to this hour. 

The task was not simple, cither in construc- 
tion or execution. For a hundred years here 
in America we had pursued the ideal of strong 
individualism, in our personal and economic, 
our social and business relations. There was 
a certain distrust on the part of business of 
government, and any inquiry or activity on 
the part of government directed toward busi- 
ness, cither an individual business or business 
as a whole, was looked upon with suspicion 
if not wiih dread by business. 

These seven men by virtueof their command- 
ing positions in the business world, by virtue 
of the clarity of their vision and the fineness 
of their activity ond purpose, instantly sum- 
moned all the business of America to group 
itself around the Council of National Dc- 

■01 groups of men representing particular lines 
of irade or commerce or industry. When they 
got then*, they took fire with the spirit and 
the patriotism ami loyalty and largeness of the 
vision of these gentlemen whose names 1 have 
railed : and in an incredibly short space of lime 
the business of America was aligned on the 
-itle of government. 

And then we went into the war. and in- 
stantly there began to pour into Washington 
from even- part of the United States literally 
tens of thousands of requests and offers from 
men everywhere. They wrote to me. I am 
-ure. by hundreds of thousands, and the story- 
was a common one. Their letters might have 
been cast in the same mold: "Mr. Secretary, 
what can I do for my country?" 

Men old in years, men of middle age and 
vnui't; men willing to desert the business of 
which they were the head and lay their for- 
tunes befute the government; young men who 
were just striking out into life and had their 
future before them— all were willing to desert 
their personal concerns and take the most 
obscure appointments in connection with 
L'overumcm service, in order that there might 



about the great enterprise upon which the 
government had embarked. 

These hundreds of thousands— and I use 
the figures with the understanding that they 
are literally used — these hundreds of thou- 
sands of offers of individuals were supple- 
mented by men who came to offer their busi- 
ness — "Take our factory; take our facilities; 
take our business: take our men ; break up our 
organization " was the common invitation that 
was extended to us in Washington. And some 
men. many men, were not content to write, 
but they came to Washington and sought 
personal interviews with us through their 
friends who knew us personally— not to' get 
from us some selfish advantage, but to make 
us understand in Washington how genuine 
was their desire to serve and how perfectly 
unselfish their willingness to accept an in- 
significant seeming place if in fact the oppor- 
tunity of service inhered in it. 

It was tremendously inspiring, but for a 
while it seemed confusing. Nobody could sit 
in the center of a great nation like ibis, of one 
hundrctl and ten million people, and settle the 
persona! problem. It is practically impossible. 
And in Washington we began to accumulate 
great lists or piles of letters from people whom 
we could call upon if the occasion arose. 
Our letters in reply (Oust have seemed formal, 
10 the effect that "When we find the place to 
use you, you will be invited to come. " I have 
no doubt that throughout the country in 
many places men whose hearts burned with 
enthusiasm felt a sense of chill and rebuff 
when they got from Washington merely a 
letter saying "If we can find the place we 
will send for you." Yet surely that was not 
the spirit of Washington. There was an 
elevation about life. 1 think, in Ihose days 
which I find myself wholly unable to describe. 
Each day as I came to my office and saw 
messengcrs with arms loaded with fetters— 
and I knew the contents of every one of them — 
1 could feel that all over this great conti- 
nental expanse people "were filled with desire 
to serve the country, and thai that democracy* 
which the President wanted to be made safe 
for the world was safe in America at least. 

Now let us turn from the picture of ap- 
parently inextricable confusion to what has 
been done. Only a few short months have 
elapsed, yet the understanding between busi- 
ness and government has been worked out. 
Where once there was confusion, due to the 
multitude of the generous people, there is now 
order. 

In Washington, the Advisory Council of 
ihc Council of National Defense and the War 
Industries Board also summoned great men 
out of business to the voluntary aid of the 
government, men like Judge 'Lovett and 
Frank Scott of Cleveland. 
" AH of those agencies have now ordered busi- 
ness so that not only is the capacity of the 
country scheduled and ascertained: not only 
do we know what the country' can do. but we 
have started the country to the doing of those 
things, and in every workshop and factory 
practically in these United States when- for- 
merly only private business and the minister; 
ing to private needs were known, there is now 
something going through which is tributary to 
the national need, and all (justness— you know 
it from your contact with it at home— in the 
United States now has acquired a bias in 
favor of our national strength in this emer- 
gency. 

THAT task has in large -art been done by 
uus'mess men, the men whose names I 
' tnd those who came to their 
I themselves with 



Ami now let mo run over just for a momem 
some of the things which have been dour 
I deal necessarily with things in the War 
Department, because they arc more undtr 
my eye and better known to me. 

Take the army that the United States U 
preparing for the front. We had a lUtfe 
standing army in this country which w^ 
in times of peace and in the Continental 
United States not much larger than the police 
force of the city of London. I have met 
many men who entertained an attitude u> 
ward it more of hopelessness than anyihinj 
else. They felt that it had become a cast- 
hardened institution, and they were rathe, 
fearful that if we were suddenly summoned 
into a great national military effort ihu 
Regular Army would not contain the seed-, of 
growth and the spirit of expansion. 

In the short months that have elapsed sow 
the necessity for expansion came, however, 
our hillsides and valleys have become filled 
with soldiers. And I ask you to remember, 
in justice to the Regular Army, that sinee thit 
began not one criticism has yet been voicri 
of the . justice, of the modernness. of U* 
efficiency, of these men of the Regular Army. 

They have taken into their hands for train- 
ing the young men of this nation ; and men who 
have boys in the training camps got letters 
from those boys, every one of them making 
a hero of the commanding officer of his train- 
ing camps, and telling that this. that, or ifce 
other general officer was the best officer in 
the Army. He has so appealed to the en- 
thusiasm. to the boyish generosity of judg- 
ment. to the hero-worshiping quality, and to 
the sense of justice of the young men whom 
he was training. , 

FROM a peaceful nation, from a nation 
which for a hundred years had preferred thr 
paths of peace, we have trained some thirty 
thousand or forty thousand officers. We hast 
gathered our National Guard and Regular 
Army enlisted to war strength by the voluntary 
enlistment of our people. We have passtd 
a selective service law, which has this to dis- 
tinguish it from all other simitar measures in 
the history of the world, that the civil au- 
thorities of the people themselves haw 
selected from out of the body of the ra- 
tion an army of over 600,000 men ami 
tendered them to the military authorities w 
be trained. 

So that we have an army well over a million 
men. under arms and in training, within these 
few weeks. And there was no beating of 
drums, there was no military man goinf 
around with the harsh mandate of an arbi- 
trary power and touching your son on the 
shoulder and telling him to follow the colors. 
You in your homes, your civilian boards of 
registration and selection, have taken the 
measure of the youth of the country, en- 
rolled 10,600.000 young men and selected ow 
of them as the first quota 600,000. 

Instead of there being dissent and discord, 
instead of there being disfavor for this 
-elective plan, if you will go to any one ol 
the camps, you will find that they march 
toward this task with a smile 011 their faces. 
They are as proud as peacocks, every one of 
those boys, and they are ready to meet what- 
ever comes, to meet it with the American 
spirit of seeing it through and defending the 
honor of the country. They have, moreover, 
been characterized as the best raw material 
for an army that has ever been produced. 

This could not have been done if business 
men had not helped. It could not have been 
done if everybody bad not helped- ' *«' 
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been met everywhere in Washington with the 
strong stimulus and support which those 
organizations, primarily formed for com- 
mercial purposes, have given to the execution 
of the plans to carry o»t the call of the mili- 
tary force ol the United States. They 
have been constant, sympathetic and helpful. 

On the business side, we have had to prepare 
houses for this great company of men. Six- 
teen chicsihave been built, each of which wilt 
house a population of from forty to fifty 
thousand poisons, with all' the hospital ami 
warehouse and storage and railroad siding 
facilities. These things have sprung up in the 
desert and in remote places in tins country 
like Jonah's gourd vine. If you were near 
one of them, you saw the beginning of the 
preparation (or t he great ttndertaking.and 
then on your next visit you found the 
thing there, an accomplished fact. The 
summons of the business of the country to 
produce the material and the labor for these 
great constructions was instantly answered, 
and they have gone forward with lightning-like 
rapidity. And then in Washington we have 
been called upon to make provision lor the 
maintenance and clothing of these great bodies 
of men. It used to be that the Quartermas- 
ter's Department would in effect take its 
market basket on its arm and go from store 
to store and select whatever was needed 
from a rich variety of our national products. 
When this test came, however, the Quarter- 
master's Department had to go into a market 
which did not contain enough, all put to- 
gether, to make up the necessary things for 
the subsistence of tins great force. 

Business instantly responded to the invita- 



tion. Mills that used 10 make one kind of 
thing went to making another. Things were 
planted which were to be harvested (or the 
use of tl\c Army. We had vo make a new 
supply as well as to select many supplies. 
And so, centering fiom Washington, under the 
inspiration of Julius Rosenwald* and thote 
whom he had gathered around him from one 
end of the country to the other, the spirit got 
abroad that men must produce, that they 
must accumulaic these supplies for the need 
of the 
Army. 

So 
that 



in these few wee 

and a steady strc_... 

to come in. In a very short time every one 
ol this great company of men will I* clad 
fully in the uniform of his country, armed 
with the most modern weapons, and trained 
to a high state of perfection for the defense 
of his country's honor. 

In the meantime, it has had some serious 
aspects. Wc have had to face iornc prob- 
lems. The expansion ol the manufacturing 
and industrial facilities ol the country neces- 
sary to meet this great test had to be ar- 
ranged, and the questions of price and profit 
all had to be considered. At the outset there 
was some little disposition on the part of a 
few people to put an or a "but" upon 
their ability or willingness to render industrial 



realize that the « 
not profit. 

TpHUS there were some anxious moments in 
* Washington about the relation which the 
government was going to sustain to business. 
Those moments have largely passed, and 
largely passed not because ol the enactment 
ol laws, helpful as that has been, but Iwrause 
ol the leadership of the great men of industry* 
and commerce in this country among their 
fellows. They instantly took the tone that 
American business must be as patriotic and as 
unselfish as the American youths who were 
called to the (ront. • 

They at once adopted the analogy that when 
the government calls men to lay down their 
lives they do not say. "I will if"— or "1 will 
but." A man does not make terms, he goes. 
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gi* in product i' 
-elf !u pmdnc 
wears out his I: 
of liis talent! 



Ami ?t. (lit leader* ol busiuts- in ibis coun- 
try -aid lo their a-sociaies. "The call 10 us 
is the same as it is u> these young men in 
anus, This is a country ol popular ROvera- 
nieilt. It is not going to In; (mpnlar lo make 
money during this war while other men are 
losing their lives." 

Therefore. I fan give business men this 
rrawiii.iiin-, that ihu Wcanse of any hostile 
action on I In- pari irf ihe government, not lie- 
has sprung up ambng our business men the de- 
tirp to sacrifice and an unwillingness to allow 
men to lay down their live.- while they an- 
hiisyiihoiit individual, selfish things. 

Perhaps 1 tan sum up in two ttr three 
svulcnres what business ran do. The world 
has given itself over for three years to an org'\ 
of destructive wane. There-is hut <mc answer 
to (he destruction which has pone on in the 
wealth of the world, and that i* the pro- 
duction of new wealth. Therehtre the pri- 
mary fuiirijon of business is 10 produce 

e we must remember thai 
I la-yond which we cannot 
When a man devotes him- 
to such an extent that he 
). lie makes an uneconomical 
When business devotes 
it-ell to production lo such an extent that it 
wears out the nervous systems and the lives 
o| men. women and children, it makes an 
uneconomical use o( its opportunities. 

Business, therefore, in devoting itself t-< 
ilns prime function of prodnciion. must w 
to it that the hours of labor, the wages 
labor, the conditions ol occupation, are Mich 
ihat when this war is over and the United 
Slates enters into that friendly rivalry and 
•-umpviittiitt for (he trade of the world which 
is ccnain to characterize the conclusion of tin- 
war, we shall not be a devitalized |jeople. 

Business must see to it that the younger 
'generation will have conserved its nervous 
and physical strength, and that the men and 
women of industry and trade and commerce 
-hall be a live and strong and virilcand vigoroti-. 

The temptation is sometimes very strong 
in work an extra half hour or an extra hour. 
01 take children who an* a little under age, 
i" neglect in the hurry of production some oi 
the sifcguards and some of ihc surrounding 
londitions which make the life of the worker 
wholesome. Let us remember, not simph 
because it is humanitarian, moral and ethical, 
but al-o liccausc it is patriotic- Jet us rcment 
her ikti we ought not in our business and 
industrial activities to allow the sacrifice of 
even "one of the least of these." 

I have attempted to dcscrilie the sjjlendid 
>pirit with which American lnisinc?s and in- 
dustry have reminded 10 the call. I haw 
suggested the siHrit and atlituile which I 



think ought to characterize business in the 
contest as it goes on— one of tlelerminaiion 
to share the sacrifice, one of determination io 
produce, one of determination to preserve our 
national vitality in the processes of production. 

May I say a word about the cost? As I 
walked on the boardwalk todav I heard the 
nor of the waters as I had heard it before. 
1 suppose .me of the reasons people come t» 
Atlantic City is that it makes them feel their 
kinship to the work). As you walk up and 
down the l>oardwalk in ordinary times, these 
waves roll in. and you fed that they bring 
you messages from the other side. Imagina- 
tion pictures these, waves as carriers of com- 
merce and trade, and as bringing messages of 
internal ional fellowship and peace. 

Many a time we have walked up and down 
and thought how sweet is the murmur of the 
waters that come from the other side and tell 
us of the kinshtpof nations. But this morning 
it seemed to mo there were other chords and 
other strains to be discerned in the murmur of* 
the waters. As I walked I thought I could 
hear the voices of children in the sea who 
were being sunk, crying for their mothers in 
rescue them from an adverrary that has for- 
-aken mercy and utterly lost all sense of human 
■ (impassion. 1 thought these waves were 
telling us of a despotic and arrogant adversary 
-filing up for itself a mission higher than 
tlod's mission. After all. the Ruler ol the 
I "inverse docs not live in Berlin. The ctviliu ■ 
lion of people, the rights of people, large and 
-mall, the principles of liberty and freedom, 
iht* (finality ol opportunity about which poets 
have sung and philosophers have written, 
.m- nut corrigible to the discipline of Berlin. 
. I thought these watcrswere telling of bomlts 
dropped Irom the air. ol attacks upon neutral 
rights, our rights, of the lives of the innocent 
and unoffending snuffed out in deference to a 
mad territorial ambition. And as I heard 
(hose sounds mingling in the waters, I could 
not help thinking how close we arc to Phila- 
delphia, where the doctrine of political libenv 
was cradled, the place, then in the wood- 
almost, where men first dared to proclaim the 
capacity of mankind lo govern itself, where 
the doctrines of potentates and princes and 
the interests of classes were thrown over- 
Imard and men first proclaimed and defined 
the mission ol jn«t simple human being--. 

AS I thought ..I Philadelphia in 1771.. I 
*» was cheered to (eel how that doctrine 
had grown. Russia a democracy, struggling 
and some limes halting and stumbling, hut 
struggling up all the time toward freedom lor 
her great |>coplc. France a democracy. 
England a tkmocracy. All over the wurid 
this doctrine which our ancestors set up in 
1776 has taken root and flowered and is hear- 
ing fruit- Then, of course, the answer to 
what the wild waves were saying was easy. 



II you discern in the murmur of tlic « 
ihc cry from France and Russia and Eng.. ..^ 
"You talk .ol liberty-Liberty is in danger 
now!" — if that Ire the cry", then the waves 
which start here and land on their shores will 
earn* to them this message: 

"Ves, ye free peoples of Europe, children 
of American s'-irit. baptized with our idea of 
freedom, the waves have brought us your cry. 
Let ihciu carry to yon our answer. Wo are 
marching, millions .strung: "irr soldiers, our 
business, our industries — all wc have j> 
pledged to this the great struggle which you 
have been bearing." 

When that message goes to them, will it 
not, in the language of the President, "make 
the world safe for democracy ;" and, b 
ing our enormous capacity to gel t< „ 
concentrating the efforts of our life i 

strong exertion of our national torcc, « 

onstrate to the world that there is no longer 
any need for czars or cmperOrS or "classc- 
ur oligarchies or autocracies, but that demor- 
racy is safe for the world? 

T"*HE history of mankind is written only in 
*• great periods. Xo man can safely write 
now what the turbulence of the human spirit 
at this beginning of the twentieth centurj 
really means. We ;ire too cloy; to-day t<< 
have an analysing view. But if there be 
anything certain from the lessons of historv. 

Iwiier way of settling national disputes than 
war will have been evolved; when, in the 
providence of Cod. the children of men on 
earth live under the light of just conditions, 
surrounded by an atmosphere of inspiring 
and ennobling love for one another— when 
that time comes, this age will be looked back 
■o as one of the. epoch-making periods of the 
progress of mankind- an age of progress from 
brutal and savage conditions into the con 
ditions which it must please our Heavctib 
Father to have us live. 

It will be written (hat in 1776 the doctrine 
of human freedom anil liberty was first as- 
serted in a practical way and vindicated bi 
the people of the United Stales. It will be 
writtcn 'hat in 1914, int.s. 1916 and 1917. the 
children brought up in that spirit reached 
1 he full maturity of unconquerable manhood 
when that last struggle between democracx 
and autocracy took plare -democracy then 

When history writes that story, it will give 
l>!ace, great place, to our warriors, those dear- 
eyed boys who talk about going 10 France it- 
die with joy. because they have caught toe 
meaning that it has. History will give place 
to them, and it will give great place to business 
ami to industry. It will couple the rifle and the 
smokestack; it will say that America put forth 
,// her strength, ami therefore won the victory . 
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Business Charts Its Course 

In a Great War Convention It Dedicates Itself to the Gigantic 
Task of -Making the World a Fit Place to Live In 

By J. WAIN WRIGHT EVANS 



HISTORY will say of the i»rt played 
by American business in this war 
'America put forih nil her strength 
and therefore won the victory-"* 
Thuse are the concluding words of the ?(>cerh 
•if Secretary of War Newton D. Baker before 
ihe great War Convention of American Busi- 
ness in Atlantic City last month. 

I-ong decades after those words of Secretary 
llakcr have been made good by American 
-oldiersand American tailors, by the forces of 
American labor, and by American business and 
lirofessional men, the- day will come when the 
men who heard them delivered with all the 
clear, resonant enunciation and deliberate 
force thai a great jwrsnmility could put into 
iheni. will remember the thrill o( it. and the 
wildly applauding crowd thai cheered the 
speaker from the platform to the d 
trill say to their children and iheir c 
• mldren. "! was there!" 

To every man his message and hL 
others may have found in other things uttered 
it the great Convention by far-seeing leaders in 
political thought ami business enterprise a 
depth and clarity of meaning equally great: 
Inn to me no other single utterance seemed 
more iwcked with meaning, and more |*rfccily 
in sum up all thai tin' convent ion meant and 
will mean than those words. 

The .i.ooo men who heard them were leaders 
in every branch of industry, commerce and 
tinance. Among them were the highest 
officers of practically every great corporation 
in the United States; as well as delegates 
from qoo trade and commercial organiza- 
tions. I hey* had met for the purpose of bringing 
alwut the coordination of business and gov- 
ernment at every point for an effective 
prosecution of the war and the insurance of 
stable commercial am) industrial conditions 
wiihm the country during the war. Among 
them were cabinet officers, members of the 
Council of National Defense, and other gov- 
ernment officials in whose hands rests the 
actual conduct of ihe war. 

The men who heard those words represented 
the greatest usable amount of economic 
power in the United Slate*. They were them 
lor the express purest- of seeing to it thai 
America, with the tremendous lever of iter 
economic resources, shall in fact put forth «/' 
her strength: and tliev ran and will see to it 
ihal she docs put it forth. What was here 
decreed, business will do. -The words of the 
Secretary of War staled that momentous fact, 
anil clarified the issue. 

It would In: an easy thing merely to review 
the proceedings -toecho in litile the sul*tancv 
-f what was said and tkun-. The newspapers 
"'Id as much of that as mithl well he (old in 
any restricted span*. They Rave the facts, 
ihe iin|tortani fads: but they nevertheless 
tailed lo convey to the man who was not ihere 
anyihing more than a shadowy impression of 
the llaming idealism ihal made this ennven- 
ttim— this gathering of "dollar worshi|>pcrs". 
"copper kings", "coal bilious". "steel kings", 
and the like— the fir>i ihing of its kind 



WE asked Mr. Evans, who has been a 
frequent contributor to our columns 
while a member of the faculties of the 
Universities of Kansas and Wisconsin, to 
attend the War Convention of Arat 
Business at Atlantic City and tell our 
ers what he heard, saw, and felt. ~ 
what he wrote.— The Editor. 



and set a milestone on the path of civilization. 

There was an almost religious fervor about 
it. All it needed, it seemed, was a pipe organ 
— ur a bugle, or a fife and drum, or what you 
will, to set it to singing "Onward Christian 
Soldiers": and if "religion" isn't the word to 
describe it with I fail to find anything ctscui 
the thesaurus in the (east adequate. 

"Christianity," thundered Secretary Lane, 
"is not a set of dogmas; it is a commercial 
system."— That isn't really what the Secre- 
tary" said- I have misquoted him, or rather 
partly quoted him, for the sake of the epigram, 
which was made to him by a Japanese states- 
man in explanation of his assertion in Mr, 
l.aiie that Japan is becoming Christianized. 
The Secretary added that like alt epigram: 
this one contains a large measure of truth. 
But I will go further, though I hold to much 
that is dogmatic in Christianity, and say that 
if anyone cares to take that epigram as telling 
more about the Convention than does the 
conclusion of Secretary* Baker's speech. I'll 
Ik- glad lo move over and give him half the 
seat. It means just what all competent 
economists mean when they say that an ap- 
plication of tbe Christian ethic in business 
relations and in business activities would 
constitute a perfect economic system— which 
is one of those self-evident facts that are 
disputed by none but the worshippers of ihe 
Blond Beast. 

"IX7HAT Secretary' Lam-said ajmut this was 
*» no t sermonizing: it was not "impractical 
idealism"— whatever that is; it was not mush; 
and it was not the crackling ui thorns under 
,a pot. as Job characterized the preachments 
of his friends. There was nothing Highly 
about Ihe two-fisted man who said it, nor 
about the giants of the business world who 
heard it. The man who said it wore a number 
seventeen collar, and was Imilt lo match, in- 
cluding his voice. Turn io his sjiecch and 
read it; and you will see that he siruck ihe 
ethical key-note of the meeting more clearly 
perhaps than any other sin-nker. And when 
you read the others you will see how consist- 
ently ami earnestly ami sincerely that note 
ivas maintained Irom the first day of the 
convention to the last. It gave die whole 
occasion an elevation of lone that redeemed 
the promise made at the annual meeting of 
i he Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
in February, 1916. It was a ihing indescrib- 
able in words: a thing which one had lo be- 
then- to (eel. The aimnsphcre seemed 



charged with it. A man whose duties pre- 
vcnied him (rum hearing all but a few 
of the speeches said lo me. " t didn't need to 
hear the speeches to catch the spirit of this 
ihing. All 1 have to do is to watch ihese mm 
and talk to them wlien they come my way, and 
breathe the same air with them. I've known 
business men all my life; tyi this is a new one 
on me. " 

There wasn't a man there who had not long 
known with his head the fact that ihe only 
lasts for efficient business is a sense of jusiicv * 
und good faith. But lo know a thing with the 
head is not enough. What these men had 
come to realize was that unless we can devise 
an efficient business organization throughout 
the nation, this war is lost. The grade ol 
business ethics called for by such a require- 
ment as that is obvious; and the hearts ol 
these men responded to that call along wiili 
their brains. The record of the whole con- 
vention contains no word or act that does not 
demonstrate ^their complete realization of 

requk-s™^^ 

THE same note of intensely practical ideal 
ism was struck in the prayer with which 
Bishop Thomas F. Cailor of Tennessee opened 
the convention. Bishop Gailur was a member 
of the Resolutions Commitee: and. in his role 
as a business man. was possibly able lo pray 
lor business men with even more than o:<linar\ 
episcopal authority. It wasn't just an ordi- 
nary prayer. At any rate. I saw a reporter 
try ing to catch it with flying pencil as it fell 
from ihe Bishop's lips, ft was a noble peti- 
lion, nobly phrased; and when it presently 
merged into ihe Lord's Prayer, and that whole 
great convention joined in, I think those who 
had been repeating it from childhood suddenly 
felt the grip of it, and knew that thai wasn'i 
just an ordinary prayer either. It wasn't lip- 
service; it was worship. God was surely 
there in the midst of them. And there was 
not a man present who did not feed spiritually 
on the nobility of his mission as long as thai 
convention lasted, and afterward. They 
found out for themselves, in that and in other 
high experience, ilia 
right: and that in a 
Christianity may 
svstem. 

My reasons for dwelling on all this and for 
calling it religious ate not sentimental. I 
emphasize- it because there isn't a more power- 
fill driving force in ihe human heart than the 
kind of thing 1 have been describing. Mere 
intellectual conviction could never have driven 
that Ixxly of business men to respond tc ihe 
call of tile nation as lliev did in this conven- 
tion. It is easy to call it patriotism; but the 
paint is that it was an ap|»eal (or action on 
grounds ol right and wrong— not primarily 
for America but for the whole human race. 
If there was any one thing that marked the 
convention it was the absence of patriotism 
as patriotism. Xnbndy waved the flag or in- 
dulged in spread-eagleism ol any sort. It wa- 



as i! is being done by ihe military men in this 
grand country of ours. 

Some months before America went into the 
war, the activity of the European Allies as 
purchasers in our markets, the diversion of our 
industry from its ordinary and accustomed 
channels into war industries, and a number of 
other circumstances growing out of the war, 
warned Congress that a careful survey of the 
business of the country was a necessary 
element of our strength. So there was passed 
a law providing for the Council of National 
Defense. 

Upon that council were placed six Cab- 
inet officers, and to it was added the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National 
Defense, composed of seven civilians. 1 have 
not the least doubt that the name of every 
one of those seven is perfectly known to every 
business man. and yet I want the satisfaction 
of calling that roll of honor by name: 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad: Howard Coffin, Bernard 



— nich. I*'ranklin Martin. Samuel Compere, 
Hollis Godfrey, and Julius RosonwahJ. 

TpHEV came to Washington from great pri- 
■* vale concerns, many of them men who had 
done, as it seemed, at least in large part, their 
task in aclivehusincss in this country, and they 
threw thcimelvcs with a whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm and devotion into the coordination 
of the industrial resources of this country in a 
way that I think no other volunteer commis- 
sion of seven citizens in a great republic has 
fiver done up to this hour. 

The task was not simple, cither in construe- 
lion or execution. For a hundred years here 
in America we had pursued the ideal of strong 
individualism, in our personal and economic, 
our social and business relations. There was 
a certain distrust on the part of business of 
government, and any inquiry or activity on 
the part of government directed toward busi- 
ness, either an individual business or business 
as a whole, was looked upon with suspicion 
if not with dread by business. 

These seven men by virtucolthcircornmand- 
ing positions in the business world, by virtue 
of the clarity of their vision and the fineness 
of their activity and purpose, instantly sum- 
moned all the I 
itself around 
feme. 

In a wry little while, 
ronniiy. ihcrc began to 
101 Kroupsofmenrepre; 
<if trade iff commerce or 
cot there, they took fire ... 
the patriotism and loyally and largeness of the 
vision of these gentlemen whose names I have 
railed ; and in an incredibly short space of time 
the business of America was aligned on the 
-idr of government. 

And then we went into the war. and in- 
stantly there began to pour into Washington 
irom wen- part of the United States literally 
tens of thousands of requests and offers from 
men everywhere. They wrote to me. I am 
•aire, by hundreds of thousands, and the story 
was a common one. Their letters might have 
iietn cast in the same mold: "Mr. Secretary, 
what can I do for my country?" 

Men old in years, men of middle age and 
vmii'i; men willing to desert the business of 
which they were the head and lay their for- 
tunes before the government; young men who 
were just striking out into life and had their 
future before them— all were willing to desert 
iheir |»crsonal concerns and lake the most 
obscure appointments in connection with 
eovemmcnt service, in order that there might 
be a complete aggregation of the strength and 
spirit of the I. mud Stale.-- in Washington and 



about the great enterprise upon which ihe 
government had embarked. 

These hundreds of thousands — and I use 
the hgures with the understanding that they 
are literally used — these hundreds of thou- 
sands of offers of individuals were supple- 
mented by men who came to offer their busi- 
ness — "Take our factory; lake our facilities; 
take our business: take our men: break up our 
organization " was the common invitation that 
was extended to us in Washington. And some 
men, many men, were not content to write, 
but they came to Washington and sought 
personal interviews with us through their 
friends who knew us personally — not to" get 
from us some selfish advantage, but to make 
us understand in Washington how genuine 
was their desire to serve and how perfcclty 
unselfish their willingness to accept an in- 
significant seeming place if in fact the oppor- 
tunity of service inhered in it. 

It was tremendously inspiring, but for a 
while it seemed confusing. Nobody could sit 
in the center of a great nation like this, of one 
hundred and ten million people, and settle ihe 
personal problem, ft is practically impossible. 
And in Washington wc began to accumulate 
great lists or piles of letters from people whom 
we could call upon if the occasion arose. 
Our letters in reply must have seemed formal, 
to the effect that "When we find the place to 
use you, you will be invited to come." I have 
no doubt that throughout the country in 
many places men whose hearts burned with 
enthusiasm felt a sense of chill and rebuff 
when they got from Washington merely a 
letter saying "If wc can find the place wc 
will send for you." Yet surely that was not 
the spirit of Washington. There was an 
elevation about life. I think, in those days 
which I find myself wholly unable to describe. 
Each day as l came to my office and saw 
messengers with arms loaded with letters— 
and I knew thecontentsof every' one of them— 
I could feel that all over this great conti- 
nental expanse people "were filled with desire 
to serve the country, and that that democracy 
which the President wanted to be made safe 
for the world was safe in America at least. 

Now let us turn from the picture of ap- 
parently inextricable confusion to what has 
been done. Only a few short months have 
elapsed, yet the understanding between busi- 
ness and government has been worked out. 
Where once there was confusion, due to the 
multitude of the generous people, there is now 
order. 

In Washington, the Advisory Council of 
the Council o? National Defense and the War 
Industries Board also summoned great men 
out of business to the voluntary aid of the 
government, men like Judge Lovett and 
Frank Scott of Cleveland. 

All of those agencies have now ordered busi- 
ness so that not only is the capacity of the 
country scheduled and ascertained; not only 
do wc know what the country can do, but wc 
have started the country to the doing of those 
things, and in every workshop and factory 
practically in these United Slates where for- 
merly only private business and the minister: 
ing to private needs were known, there is now 
something going through which is tributary' to 
the national need, and all business— you know 
it from your contact with ii at home — in the 
United States now has acquired a bias in 
favor of our national strength in this emer- 
gency. 

THAT lask has in large |>art been done by 
business men. the men whose names 1 
have mentioned, and those who came to their 



assistance and 
them in ibisenterpri 



._ themselves with 
on their call. 
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And now; let roe run oyer just for a mom*, 
some of the things which have been dc« 
I deaf necessarily with things in the War 
Department, because they are more urnfe 
myeyeand bettcrknown tome. 

Take the army that the United States is 
preparing for the front. Wc had a little 
standing army in this country which uu 
in limes of peace and in the Continental 
United Slates not much larger than the polk* 
force of the city of London. I have met 
many men who entertained an attitude to. 
ward it more of hopelessness lhan anything 
else. They felt that it had become a cast- 
hardened institution, and ihey were rather 
fearful that if wc were suddenly summoned 
into a great national military effort "' 
Regular Army would not contain the s 
growih and the spirit of expansion. 

In the short months that have elapsed sine* 
ihc necessity for expansion came, however, 
our hillsides and valleys have become CUrf 
with soldiers. And I ask you to remember, 
in justice to the Regular Army, that since thai 
began not one criticism has yet been voiced 
of the justice, of the modernness, of in- 
efficiency, of these men of the Regular Army. 

They have laken into their bands for train- 
ing the young men of this nation ; and men who 
have boys in the training camps got letters 
from those boys, every" one of them making 
a hem of the commanding officer of his train- 
ing camps, and telling that this, lhat, or thr 
other general officer was the best officer in 
the Army. He has so appealed lo the en- 
thusiasm, to the boyish generosity of judj 
ment, to the hero-worshiping quality, and t_ 
the sense of justice of the young men whom 
he was training. , 

FROM a peaceful nation, from a nation 
which for a hundred years had preferred thr 
paths of peace, wc have trained some thirty 
thousand or forty thousand officers. We hast 
gathered our National Guard and Regular 
Army enlisted towarstrength by the voluntary 
enlistment of our people. Wc have passed 
a selective service law, which has this to dis- 
tinguish it from all other similar measures in 
the history of the world, that the civil au- 
thorities of the people themselves havr 
selected from out of the body of the na- 
tion an army of over 6oo,ooo men and 
tendered them to the military authorities M 

So that wc have an army well over a million 
men. under arms and in training, within these 
few weeks. And there was no beating ol 
drums, there was no military man " 
around with the harsh mandate of an 
trary power and touching your son on thr 
shoulder and telling him to [allow ihc colors. 
You in your homes, your civitian boards ol 
registration and selection, have taken the 
measure of the youth of the country* en> 
rolled 10,000,000 young men and sclected'oui 
of them as the first quota 600.000. 

Instead of there being dissent and discord, 
instead of there being disfavor for this 
selective plan, if you will go to any one 
the camps, you wilt find thai they march 
toward this task with a smile on their faces. 
They arc as proud as peacocks, every one ol 
those boys, and they are ready lo meet what- 
ever comes, to meet it with the American 
spirit of seeing it through and defending Ihe 
honor of the couniry. TJiey have, moreover, 
been characterised as the best raw material 
for an army that has ever been produced. 

This could not have been done if business 
men had not helped. It could not have been 
done if everybody; bad not helped. I 
to say 10 those who represent chambers ol 
commerce in the smu cities tint I have 
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been met everywhere in Washington with the 
strong stimulus and support which those 
organizations, primarily formed for com- 
mercial purposes, have given to the execution 
of the plans lo carry out the call of the mili- 
tary (orce of the United Slates. They 
have been constant, sympathetic and helpful. 

do, wc have had to prep 
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en dlicsihave been built, eaci 

: a population ol Irom forty to ... 
1 persons, with all' the hospital and 
« and storage and railroad siding 
facilities. These things have sprung up in the 
dcscri and in remote places in this couniry 
like Jonah's gourd vine. If you were near 
one of them, you saw the beginning of the 
preparation for the great undertaking, and 
then on your next visit you lound the 
thing there, an accomplished fact. The 
summonsof the business of the country to 
produce the material and the labor for these 
great constructions was instantly answered, 
and they have gone forward with lightning-like 
rapidity. And then in Washington wc have 
been called upon to make provision for the 
maintenance and clothing of these great bodies 
of men. It used to be that the Quartermas- 
ter's Department would in effect take its 
market basket on its arm and go from store 
to store and select whatever was needed 
from a rich variety of our national products. 
When this lest came, however, the Quarter- 
master's Department had to go into a market 
which did not contain enough, all put to- 
gether, to make up the necessary things for 
the subsistence of tliis great force. 
Business instantly responded to the invita- 



tion. Mills that used to make one kind of 
thing went to making another. Things were 
planted which were to bo harvested for ihe 
use of the Army. We had to make a new 
supply as well as to select many supplies. 
And so. centering fiom Washington, under the 
inspiration of Julius Rosenwald' and those 
whom he had gathered around him from one 
end of the country to the other, the spirit got 
abroad that men must produce, that ilwy 
must accumulate these supplies f 



in these few weeks the Army has assembled 
and a steady stream of supplies is beginning 
to come in. In a very short lime every one 
ol this great company of men will be clad 
fully in the uniform of. his country, armed 
with the most modern weapons, and trained 
to a high state of perfection for the defense 
of his country's honor. 

In the meantime, it has had some serious 
aspects. We have bad to face some prob- 

sary lo meet this great test bad to be ar- 
tanged, and the questions of price and profit 
all had to be considered. At the outset there 
was some little disposition on the part of a 
few people lo put an "if" or a "but" upon 
their ability or willingness to render industrial 
service. It took just a little time for men 10 
realize that ihc question was production and 
not profit. 

T"*HUS there were some anxious moments in 
* Washington about the relation which the 
government was going to sustain to business. 
Those moments have largely passed, and 
largely passed not because ol the enactment 
o( laws, helpful as that has been, but because 
of the leadership of the great men of industry 
country amoi 
Ihi: [ 
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Ami <•• the leader; ol business in this coun- 
try «;iid to their annate*, "The call to Hs 
h ihc rtiinc as it is m thenr young men in 
arms. This is n country of popular govern- 
ment. It is 1101 goinjl to Vie (loputar to make 
iimncy during this war while tuber men arc 
losing their lives." 

Therefore. I ran give business men this 
reassurance, that urn because «f any hostile 
action nn tin- p.iri of ihc government, not bc- 
I'auefc of the parage of laws a-t infinitum 

has swung up among our business men the ilc- 



luisyalti'ut individual. selfish things 

Perhaps I can sum up in iwo or three 
sentences what business ran do. The world 
has given ilscll over for ihree years to an orgy 
of destructive waste- There is but one answer 
to the destruction which ha* grille on in ihe 
wealth of the world, and that is the pro- 
duction of now wealth. Therefore the pri- 
mary dint 1 ion <»f miriness i» 10 produce, 

IN the mean 1 in ic we must remember thiil 

* there is a |wini beyond which we cannoi 
gn in production. When a man devotes him- 
sell to production 10 such an extent thai he 
wears out his brain, lie makes an uneconomical 

itruU to prodiicn'oii to such an extern that ii 
wears out the nervous systems and the live- 
o| men, women and children, ii makes iitt 
uneconomical list; of its opportunities. 

Business, ihercfore. in devoting itself l« 
Ibis prime function oi production, must -ev 
to il ihai Ihc hours of labor, the wages «t 
labor, the conditions of occupation, are wn-h 
■ hat whin this war is over and ihe United 
Males enters imo that friendly rivalry and 

• ompctitinn for ihc trade of the world which 
i* retrain to character in* the conclusion of the 
war. wc shall noi be a devitalized |icople. 

Business must See to it thai the younger 
veneration will have conserved its nervmi- 
and physical strength, and that the men and 
women of industry and trade and commerce 
-hallbcaliveandstrongand virileandvigoron-. 

The temptation is sometimes very strong 
hi work an extra half hour or an extra hour, 
in take children who are a little under age. 
10 negleci in ihc hurry of production sonic o) 
the lifeguards and some of ihe surrounding 
londiiions which make the life ol ihe worker 
wholesome. Let us rememWr. nut simpU 
because it is humanitarian, moral and ethical, 
but alto bemuse it is patriotic- let us re mem 
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think ought to cnaractertzc business in ihc 
cnnieet as it goes nn— one of determination 
10 share the sacrifice, one of determination to 
produce, one ol detenu inn lion to preserve our 
national vitality in the processes ot production. 

May I say a word about the CttM? As I 
walked on the boardwalk lodav I heard the 
roar of the waters as I had heard it More. 
I suppose one of the reasons people conn: to 
.Atlantic City is that it makes them fed their 
kinship to the world. As you walk tip and 
down the boardwalk i" ordinary limes, these 
waves roll in. and you feel that they bring 
you messages from the other side. Imagina* 

mercennd trade, and as bringing messigesoi 
international fellowship and pence- 

Many a lime we have walked up and down 
and thought how sweet is the murmur of ihe 
waters that come from the other side and toll 
us of the kinshipof nations. But ibis morning 
it seemed 10 me there were other chords and 
other strains to be discerned in ihe murmur or 
thv waters. As I walked I thought 1 could 
hear the voices of children in the sen who 
were being sunk, crying for their mothers n> 
rescue them from on adversary lhat has for- 
-aken mercy and utterly lost ail sense of human 
compassion. 1 thought these waves were 
telling us ol a despotic and arrogant adversary 
-tiling up for itself a mission higher thaii 
t Kid's mission. After all. the Ruler ol the 
Universe does not live in Berlin. The civilisa- 
tion of people, the rights of (icople, large and 
.-mall, the principles of liberty and freedom, 
ihe equality ol opportunity about which poet* 
haw suns and philosophers have written, 
are nut corrigible to the discipline of Berlin. 
. I thought thcsewaierswcretellingof bombs 

right*, our rights, of the lives of the innocent 
and unoffending snuffed out in deference to .1 
mad territorial ambition. And as I heard 
ihorf sounds mingling in the waters, I could 
1101 help thinking how close wc arc lo Phila- 
delphia, where ihe doctrine o( political libcm 
was cradled, the place, then in the woods 
almost, where men first dared to proclaim Un- 
capacity of mankind to govern itself, where 
the doctrines of potentates and princes ami 
the interests of classes were thrown over- 



II you discern in the murmur of ihc waters 
ibe cry from France ami Russia and England. 
"You talk. of liberty— Libertv is in danecr 
ran,!" -II that bo the c 
which slart here and I: * 
earn- to them this rr— 
"Ye* 




AST thought ol Philadelphia in 177(1. I 
- * was cheered 10 (eel how that 



her thai we ought not in our business and 
industrial activities to allow ihe sacrifice 
even "one of the least ol these," 

I have attempted lo dcacril»c ihe splendid 
spirit with which American business and in- 



was cheered to (eel how that doctrine 
had grown. Russia a democracy, struggling 
and some rimes hailing and stumbling, but 
struggling up all the time toward freedom for 
her great people. France a democracy. 
England a democracy. All over ihc work! 
this doctrine which our ancestors set up in 
1776 has laken root and (lowered ami is bear- 
dustry have rescinded to the call. I haw ing fruit. Then, ol course, the answer l«» 
Miiigesieil the spirit and altitude which I what the wild waves were saying was easy . 



es. ye free peoples of Europe, children 
of American s|»irit ( ba prized with our idea of 
freedom, the waves have brought us your cry. 
IjM 1 htm carry to you our answer. Wc are 
marching, millions strong; one etildierf. our 
business, our industries — all wc have is 
pledged to this the great struggle which you 
have [>ccn bearing. " 

When lhat message goes 10 them, will 11 
not, in the language of the President, "niakt- 
ihc world sole for democracy:" and, by show- 
ing our enormous rapacity to gel together, 
concentrating ihc clToris of our life into a 
strong exertion of our national force, dem- 
onstrate 10 the world lhat there is no longer 
any need for czars or emperors or classc> 
or oligarchies or autocracies, but that demor 
racy is safe lor the world? 

THE history of mankind is written only in 
great periods. Xo man can safely write 
now what the turbulence of the human spirit 
at this beginning of the twentieth ccntorj 
really means. We arc too close to-day in 
have an analysing view. But if there be 
anything certain from the lessons of hisiorv. 
• his seems to be certain— I hat a hundred years 
from now, when in the providence of God,~a 
better way of settling national disputes than 
war will have been evolved: when, in the 
providence of Cod, the children of men on 
earth live under ihe light of just condition*, 
surrounded by an atmosphere of inspiring 
and ennobling love for one another— when 
lhat time comes, this age will be looked back 
•o as one of the epoch-making periods of ihe 
progress of mankind- an age of progress from 
brutal and savage conditions into the run 
dilions which it must please our Heavenb 
Father to have us live. 

It will be written that in 1776 the doctrine 
of human freedom and liberty was first as- 
serted in a practical way and vindicated b> 
the people of the United Stales. It will be 
written that in I9t-|. 1915, 1916 and 1917. the, 
children brought up in that spirit reached 
ihe full maturity of unconquerable manhood 
when that last struggle between dcmocrari 
and autocracy took place — democracy then 
being triumphantly vindicated. 

When history writes that story, it will give 
place, great place, lo our warriors, those dear- 
eyed boys who talk about going lo France ii> 
die with joy, because ihey have caught the 
meaning lhat it has. History v : " 
10 them, and it will give great p' 



s Its Course 



1 a Great War Convention It Dedicates Itself to the Gigantic 
Task of -Making the World a Fit. Place to Live In 

■ By J. T 





HISTORY will siy of the rat* played 
by American business in this war 
'America put forth oU her strength- 
end therefore won ihc victory.*" 
Thus*: arc the concluding words of the speech 
of Secretary of War Ncwlon D. Baker before 
ihe great War Convention of American Busi- 
ness in Atlantic City last month. 

Long decades after those words of Secretary 
Maker have been made good by American 

American labor, and by American business and 
professional men, ihe day will come when the 
men who heard them delivered with all the 
clear, resonant enunciation and deliberate 
force lhat a great |>ersnnality could put into 

speaker from the platform to the door; ami 
will say to their children ami their children's 
••hildrcn, "I was there!" 

To every* man his message and his vision. 
Others may have found in oiher things uttered 
at the great convention by tar-seeing leaders in 
political thuught and business enterprise a 
depth and clarity of meaning equally great: 
Iwt to me no other single utterance scented 
more packed with meaning, and more perfectly 
co sum up all that the convention mean! ami 
will mean than those words. 

The 3,000 men who heard them were leaders 
in every* branch of industry, commerce and 
tinance. Among them were the highest 
officers of practically even* great corporation 
in the United Slates: as well as delegates 
from 000 trade and commercial organifci- 
linns. They had met fiirtfecnurfiuseof bringing 
almiit the coordination of business and gov- 
ernment at ever}' |*»mi fur an effective 
prosecution of the war and the insurance of 
stable commercial and industrial conditions 
witliin the country during ihc war. Among 
litem were cabinet officers, members of the 
Council of National Defense, and other gov- 
ernment officials in whose hands rests Ihe 
actual conduct of ihc war. 

The men who heart! those words represented 
the greatest usable amount of economic 
;wwcr in die United States. They were there 
lor the express |nir|Kisv tA seeing to it thai 
America, with the tremendous lever of her 
economic resources, shall in fact put forth at' 
her strength; and ihey ran and will sec to it 
lhat she docs |Mit it forth. What was here 
decreed, business will do. —The words of the 
Secretary of War stated lhat momentous fact, 
and clarified the issue. 

It would lie an easy thing merely III review 
the proceedings— toerho in little ibcsulistaute 
•if what was said anil done. The newspapers 
mid as ninth of lhat as nmld well be told in 
.my restricted suite. They gave the facts, 
ihe important facts: bin ihey nevertheless 
lailed to convey 10 ihe man who was not there 
anything more than a shadowy impression of 
ihe (laming ide.ili'ni that made this conven- 
tion— this gathering of "dollar worshipixxs", 
"copper kings", "ronl batons", "steel kings", 
and the like— the first thing of ils kind 



1 barged with it. A man whose duties pn. 
vented him from hearing all but a few 
of the speeches said lo me. " [ didn't need lo 



WE asked Mr. Evans, who has been 
frequent contributor to our columns ^ , hc spcCc h cs , 0 ra|ch , hc H , irit 0 [ i|& 

iS^^^L^^suL % * mi- , am :» *> » »° ^ m m <• 

and talk to them when 
brcatht ' 



Universities of Kansas and Wisconsin, to 
attend the War Convention of American 
Business at Atlantic City and tell our read- 
ers what he heard, mw, and felt. This is 
what he wrote.— The Editor. 




and set a milestone on ihe path of civilization. 
- There was an almost religious fervor about 
it. All it needed, it seemed, was a pipe organ 
—or a bugle, or a fife and drum, or what yon 
"I. to set it to singing "Onward Christian 
diers"; and it "religion" isn't the 



Soldiers"; and il "religion" isn't the word 1 
describe it with I (ail to hud anything etsc.in 
the thesaurus in the least adequate. 

"Christianity." thundered Secretary Lane, 
"is not u set of dogmas; il is a commercial 
system." — That isn 1 really what the Secre- 
tary said. 1 have misquoted him, or rather 
partly quoted him, for the sake uf the epigram, 
which was made to him by a Japanese states- 
man in explanation of his asseriion to Mr. 
Une that Japan is becoming Chrislianized. 



There wasn't a man il... 
known with his head the (act that the only 
basis for efficient business is a sense of justice 
and good faith. But to know a thing with the 
head is not enough. What these men had 
come to rcaliie was that unless we can devise 
,111 efficient business organization throughou: 
the nation, this war is lost. The grade ol 
business ethics called for by such a require- 
ment as that is obvious; and the hearts ol 
these men responded to that call along with 
their brains. The record of the whole con' 
vention contains no word or act that does nol 
denmnstrnte ^heir complete realization of 

requires before it can be "efficient" in fact. 




THE same note of intensely p 
ism was struck in the prayer wil 



The Secretary added lhat like all epigram* Bishop Thomas F. Cailorof Tennessee opened 

.1* _.*a>Inn n In— .. <*r ■•..<!. tin. A-ini-rmt Inn Itiihnn f^-»ili\r u-ic -i mcmlii'T 



this one contains a large measure o( truth. 
But I will go further, though I hold to much 
that is dogmatic in Christianity, and say that 
if anyone cares to take that epigram as telling 
more a"bout the Convention than does the 
conclusion of Secretary Baker's speech, I'll 



the convention. Bishop Cailor was a member 
of the Resolutions Commitec; and, in his rob- 
as- a business man, was possibly able to pray 
fur business men with even more than ordinary 
episcopal authority. It wasn't just an ordi- 
nary prayer. At any rate, I saw a reporter 



In glad to move over ami give him half the trying to catch it with flying pencil as it loll 
siat. It means just what all compeieni from the Bishop's lips. U was a mble peti- 
tion, nobly phrased; and when it presently 
merged into the Lord's Prayer, and that whole 
great convention joined in, I think those who 



economists mean when they .-ay that an ap- 
plication of the Christian ethic in business 
relations and in business activities would 
constitute a perfect economic system— which 
is one of lliose self-evident facts thai are 
disputed by none but the worshippers hi the 
Blond Beast. 



"had been repeating it from childhood suddenly 
felt the grip of it, and knew that that wasn't 
just an ordinary prayer either. It wasn't lip* 
service; it was worship. God was surely 
there in the midst of ibem. And there was 
not a man present who did not feed spiritually 
on ihc nobility of his mission as long as thai 
■ Th. 

% 



WHAT Secretary Lane *aid qbuut this was 
not sermonizing; it was nol " impractical 
idealism"— whatever that i*; it was not mush; convention lasted, and aftL. 
and it was not the crackling 01 thorns under found out for themselves, in that _ 
^a poi, as Job characterized ihe preachments high experience, that Secretary Lane was 
'of his friends. There was nothing flighty right; and lhat in a very fundamental sense 
iibtiin the two-fisted man who siid it, noT 
.iIhuh ihc giants of the business world who 
heard it. The man who raid it wore a number 
seventeen collar, and was built to match, in- 
eluding his voice. Turn 10 his $|Kcch and 
read it: and you will see that he siruck ihe 
ethical key-note of ihe meeting more clearly 
perhaps lhan any other speaker. And when 
you read the others you will see how consist- 
ently ami earnestly ami sincerely that Bute 
was maintained Irom the first day ol the 
convention to ihp lasl. It gave ihe whole 
occasion an elevation of tone lhat redeemed 
the promise made at the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United Stales 
in Feliruary. 1916- It was a thing indescrib- 
able in words; a thing which one had lo be 
there ni feet The .nmo-imcre seemed 



Christianity may well be called a commercial 
svstem. 

" My reasons for dwelling on all this and for 
railing it religious are nut sentimental. I 
emphasize il because there isn't a more power- 
ful driving force in the human heart than the 
kind of thing I have been describing. Mere 
intellectual conviction could never have driven 
that body of business men to respond tc the 
call of the nation as ihey did in tin's conven- 
tion. It is easy to call it patriotism; but the 
|s»int is lhat it was an apiteal lor action on 
grounds of right and wrong— not primarily 
for America but for the whole human race. 
II there was any une thing that marked the 
convention it was the absence of patriotism 
as patriotism. Nobody waved the Hag or in- 
dulged inspread vaglei-m ol any soil. It wa. 
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The Nation's Business Octobek, wit 

money; but now we arc going to make war.'" and militarism and the return to the peoples of 

But. after all, ihesc things arc ihe surface ""h of peace and happiness, 
play of emotion, valuable only because of what . .undwinaycd at the prospect of Ritnc t a *« 
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U urged business men o 
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fuwbfflCM?! 
what is. 

Ijert, iheO, is an i-nioijmi.il base lli.il noes 
right down into the roots of things. Someone 
has said somewhere ihnt the hardest thing for 
a foe to face is a regiment ul swearing, sinning, 
nrnyinej weeping, «»g'ng Scotch -Presby- 

tcrian Cakiiiists— or words more or less to 
that effect. If there is anything in thai, then, 
(or easily teen, ami quite analogous reasons, 
this war convention was the sort of lighting 
body than can never know defeat. Every 
word it uttered— every resolution it ■ 
bore a double freight ol n 
alterable intent. 

"It has been said for three lung years, " 
Secretary Lanr. "that the United Stnt" 
no soul above the making of money. 
InifinvBo men have come 




t 

— ~< »•» ™ ™- >h( fir,l b held 

I wire by the 

Un^dR^uuN^r%^ii^l3i£nc| wrl85 hod, 

hhiln lor hit I.. j.'. ahoti lor his ltd. and three 
*quare mtils a day for the imidc of him. Thnc 
thing*, and more. he muii hive. unle»i he ii 10 fijhl 
with barr hand*.— Here aie the commanderi 0! the 
Pint and Second Line*. The bis man on the right ii 
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money: but now we are going to make war.'" 
But. adcr nil, these things are the surface 
play of emotion, valuable only because of what 
1 hey lead to and what may be inferred from 
them. They must take their interest and 
their authenticity from the facts— from the 
actions and the deeds they result in — from 
the 'documents in the rate; and they must, in 
1 heir lorn, light up and interpret and explain 
those documents and farts. The Declaration 
of Indc|>eiidcncc would be a document of 
comparatively slight interest to a man who 
knew nothing of the cmoiional furnace and 
the. forge of circumstance that produced ir. 
And. conversely, those great days of the Revo- 
lution lake on n part of their unspeakable in- 
terest for 11s from the fact that they did 
pioducc that great fighting document. 
» It would be a long way from the point 
to class the fighting document produced by this 
Convention with the Declaration of 
ndcpcmlence; and I don't mean to 
:lo anything so ridiculous; for the two- 
arc fundamentally different. But the 
"'ustraiion nevertheless holds good — 
for thcic can be no doubt that pos- 
leriiy is going to put enormous value 
"ocumeitl which explains this 
\\arCoiiventionandise\pfainedbyit. 
1 1 consists of a set of twenty-four 
resolutions that (or sheer radicali'i m 
have never been approached by 
the pronouncements of anybody 
of business men in history- 
They actually passed them: 
and whether Congress shall 
act on them in whole or in 

^ancni effect of thenfon 
industry and commerce 
and the whole economic 
fabric of this country for 
all time to come is bound 
to be very great indeed. 
Those resolutions will be 
found complete in another 
partfof (his magazine. 
Any man who permits him- 
self to read them there 
with a merely perlunc- 
tory-P interest, or with 
anything other than the con- 
centration of a student of 
great j matters, is missing 
is step. There would be 
no purpose in rcitcating them 
here, but the first is so extraor- 
dinary thai 1 present it in 
full, as interpreting the fair 
intent and purpose of all the 
other*. It was adopted unani- 
mously: and was the next day 
iminounccd by the Sew York 
Times " to be the most remark- 
able resolution ever passed by 
an assemblage of business 
men." Here it is: 

"The people of the United 
Sillies, in defense of tlic Republic 
and the principles upon which thi» 
nation was founded, arc now tak- 
ing their part in the world war 
with no lust (or power ami no 
thought of financial pin 
"The issues at stake in this 
stupendous struggle involve the 
moral ideal* and conception of Justice and lib- 
erty for which our forefathers fought, the 
protection of the innocent and helpless, the 
sanctity of womanhood ami homo, freedom of 
opportunity for all men anil the assurance of 
the safely of civilization and progress to all 
nations great and small. 

"Speed of production and ihc mobilixation of 
all our national power mran the saving of human 
life, an earlier ending of the designs of aulocracy 



and militarism and the return to the peoples ol 
earth of peace and happiness. 

"Undismayed at the prospect of great taxes, 
facing the consumption of its accumulated sav- 
ings. American business without hesitation 
pledges our government its full and unqualified 
support in the prosecution of the war until 
Pmssianism is utterly destroyed. 

"Assembled on the call of the Chamber ol 
Commerce of lite United States and representing 
more than half a million business men and every 
industry in every state in the union, this con- 
vention promises to our people that business will 
do all in its power to prevent waste of men and 
material ana will dedicate to the nation even- 
facility it has developed and every financial re- 
source it commands on such terms and under 

°" r >°— ** 

THAT sets ihc pace. The other twenty- 
three kept it up. Read them and see. Here, 
for instance, is a summary of the most im- 
portant of them, taken from the jV«w York 
Times. It touches ihc high spots and I find 
myself unable to improve on ft: 

"In the name of American business the dele- 
gates of the war convention which has been in 
session here under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, assured the 
government that it could have them, their in- 
dustries, their good-will, and all the rest of their 
possessions on its own terms and under its own 
conditions. 

"They declared themselves in favor of price 
fixing by the government not only for its own 
needs, but for those of the public, and for gov- 
ernment control of distribution to suit its under- 
standing of the nation's needs. 

"They promise no disturbance of labor con- 
ditions on their part during the critical period 
of war time and ask only for the cooperation of 
labor to declare a truce in industrial conflicts 
until the war is over, with government arbitra- 
tion of any disputes that might arise ' 

"The proposal which had been made on the 
lloor of the convention that the government be 
asked to fix the price of labor also was disap- 
proved by the Resolutions Committee with the 
eventual agreement of Its postponement; and in 
its place the committee merely 3skcd that in 
dealings on a com production basis the manu- 
facturer be allowed to present evidence to the 
government authority in support of any claim 
that the cost of production had so altered as to 
make it advisable for him to ask a higher price 
for his product. 

"They urged also that the Government o 
ganiicit' 
central pun 

buying. 6 

Stop to think what those policies mean. 
Consider bow utterly impossible it would 
have been to get any body of business leaders 
to subscribe to them in bulk even a year ago. 
Doesn't h whet your appetite for more? 
Whether they shock you or please you, or 
both, isn't the point. There they arc— to In- 
reckoned with. 

Here is the substance of the rest of them. 
The summary will give a birdseye view of the 
whole of ihe business drive on Germany. 
For brevity's sake I skim the cream: 

The Convention endorsed tlip Webb- 
Pomerene Bill authorizing combinations ol 
Americans for export trade, so that busines> 
may prepare for foreign competition after the 
wir. It recommended that the Shipping 
Board be given power to suspend for the dura- 
tion of the war the law which keeps foreign 
ships from participating in American coast- 
wise trade. It passed a resolution extending 
cordial greetings to Russia. It recommended 
that the War Tax Bill be amended so as that 
the total tax. when above a certain amount, be 
payable in quarterly installments instead of 
the pioposcd annual lump sum- It recom- 
mended "that the United States Government, 
through its piopei departments, take what- 
ever action be necessary to keep at parity the 
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American dollar in every country in the world." 

liberty loans. It endorsed the Colder Bill But I fled. Too much was being done to Congress wants, and which it finds invaluable, 
for daylight saving; denounced profiteering make it worth while to speculate on what and which it can get from no other source 
"by producer, distributer, laboicr, or manu- might have been done. with any certainty that the information it 

facturcr." recommended improvement of When these expiessions of the opinions, correct, unbiased, and transmitted intact, 
roads; approved of universal military training wishes, and convictions of American business The information the Chamber gives to 
a* a paramount measure of national defense; " arc called "icsoluitons," the word is not to be Congress therefore, has never been open tothv 
" that efforts be made to persuade resi- taken in its ordinary connotation. Most charge of taking sides or of holding a brief for 
resolutions die a peaceful death soon after 
they have served the purpose of allowing 
somebody to blow off steam. But in this case 
there was a whistle attached to the contrivance 




generally done by 
results. It gives to 
about the i 



But Congress has oodles of it. How I wish 
we'd been Congress! Now I had a nice little 

- it I fled. Too much was being done to 
; it worth while to speculate on what 



dent aliens "to take their stand upon an 
equality with our citizens for the dclcnse of the 
United States by making application foi 



citizenship nape 
the Federal Employ- 
ment Service of the 
Department of 
Labor: urged a vast 
and immediate in- 
crease in the number 
tH American ships, 
.ind appealed for the 
cooperation of rail- 
road employees in 
getting as much as 
possible out of avail- 
able railroad facili- 
ties; and urged ever)' 
constituent Iwdy of 
ihe Chamber to call 
"a war meeting" of 
all its memlrers l>c- 
forc November i io 
ipread the lessons 
which had been 
learned by the con- 
vention. 

Resolutions recom- 
mended io the Board 
ot Directors of the 
Chamber, with power 
io act. provided for 
the appointment of a 
fommittec of .seven 
10 cooperate witli the 
Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue on 
HA-ulations for the 
-■ullcciion of the new 
*ar taxes and io 
-uidy their effect. 
And that in view of 
ihe fact that "the 
present days of full 
employment of labor 
imtst sometime give 
way to a period of 
•lepression, and the 
••vils and hardships 
■>f unemployment 
and underemploy- 
ment- cat into the 
very roots of social 
health." the Cham- 
l*t study the prob- 
lem of employment 
and advise its mem- 
bers what steps they 
and the city, state, 
-ind federal govern- 
ment might take or be prepared to take against 
the next indusd ial depression. 

"So, Uncle, there you arc!"— as Hamlet 
>aid to ihe Kaiser, after writing htm up in his 
•ablets. 

I came across one humorist at the Conven- 
tion who found great delectation in speculat- 
ing on what would have happened if that 
War Convention had been Congress. The 
mere idea of it made him lick his chops. 

"There wore a hundred other resolutions," 
he argued; "some of them hummers, that 
never got by that Resolutions Committee. 



anybody or anything orany measure. That ii 
why the advices of the Chamber have nevci 
failed to have great influence on the decision* 
of Congress. And th3t is why the effect of 
these resolutions to- 




Thii ii lb* te*olulion adopted unanimoui 
month The tenoil io Ihe conservative 
reiolmioni ever ctutd by an aittmblige 
card, lotia inchct, in colon. The Nil 
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I American buiineii it ihe War Cu< 
rred lo il li "one ol Ihe r 
'on ahot 



.'epioduetion ihawn above ii ft 
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and Congress didn't have to put its hand to 
its ear to listen; and there were a lot of men 
from Washington who thought it worth while 
to be there — right on the spot. 

1 1 has always been one source of the strength 
and influence of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States that it ha* never yet lent 
itself to propaganda uses. Its function, so 
far as its relations with the government ate 
concerned, has boon to record the votes of its 
members on various, issues, and then present 
that vote to the government as authentically 
representing what the business men of the 



I guess they didn't have lime (or everything, country want and what they think. This is Lane said two things (Conlinutd on pa R e . t Si 



ward a bold and fc- 
less organization ol 
our national life is 
bound to Ik very 
great-jand^very d\l- 

"resolutions" by it- 
self would imply. 

The man who most 
clearly and incisively 
stated to the Con- 
vention the facts and 
conditions that art- 
making necessary ex- 
treme measures to- 
ward government 
control of industry, 
and which render it 
needful that business 
submit willingly to 
such control during 
the period of the war. 
was Waddill Cach- 
ings, Chairman of the 
Chamber's Commit- 
tee on Cooperation 
with the Council ol 
National Defense- 
Mr. Ditchings' con- 
elusions wore the re- 
sult of months ol 
study of the whole 
question .it close 
range. In sulistanci- 
he said to the Con- 
vention, "A definite 
conclusion now may 
later save thousands 
of lives and many 
precious days. If 
you say that the pur- 
chasing by the gov- 
ernment on these 
terms of 19 billion 
dollars worth of com- 
modities is an inter- 
ference wit h business, 
we say that it rannoi 
be otherwise; and 
that if there be inter- 
ference with business 
it must bo orderly in- 
terference instead ul 
chaos. If you say 
that the laws of trade must be supreme, we 
answer that in war there are no laws of trade. 
If you object that the machinery' «f govern- 
ment is to bo used for this purpose, we answer 
that this is a temporary expedient t«> meet 
conditions that can be met in no other way." 
Mr. Catching's full presentation of the issue 
will be found elsewhere in this number ol 
The Nation's Business. 

But important as the resolutions are. and 
great as will be their probable effect on Con- 
gress, the capital fact about the Convention 
is after all its educational value. Secretary 
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Our Single-Track Mind 



THK periixl after the war gt-ts littlv rtiiisuliTiilicni from us 
just now. Kvcii a measure like- tin- Wcbb-I'nmerene hill, 
certified by the Federal Trade Commission, to allow un- 
der adequate safeguard a decree of cooperation in our 
» \|iurl trade thai was highly desirable before August 4. 1914. 
tins progressed to the point of being technically the Senate Vuti- 
linished business, only to strike hard aground. 

Perhaps the rest of the world differs from us in psychology. 
Possibly wc have a "one-track" mind, and have to finish off 
• lie job with complete satisfaction before we can concentrate 
-ur energies on another. Besides, we may Ik- accomplishing 
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—And the Double-Track of Our Neighbors 

HOWEVER thai may be, the rest of the world seems able 
to do-al once at least two things. U can speed its men 
onward in battle and at ihe same time can energetically and 
publicly discuss the future without dulling in the slightest 
d.gree the keen edge of its fighting abilities. 

Italy. Japan, and France are taking thought of ihe morrow. 
The commercial protagonists. — England and Germany. — have 
never lost sight of it. 

Current news from Germany is meager. Such as it is, it is 
unmistakable. The government will limit importations and 
drive exports to a maximum; no other policy can rehabilitate 
German exchanges. In August a new ministry was created. 
■ n see to this and all other questions of external commerce, — 
.1 ministry of economics. The title may smack of pedagogy, 
but it covers a definite purpose. To put German commerce 

• in the seas, the Reichstag is now passing a bill under which the 
government will shoulder the difference l>etween pre-war and 
current costs of building steamers. Without waiting for 
legislation. Germans are placing orders with Dutch builders 
lor new ships. All this preparation may be futile, but in its 
way it is real enough. 

Kngland's latest discussion runs to overseas transportation, 
ft is in a report issued in August by a committee representing 
i lie Shipping Chamber of the United Kingdom and the 
Liverpool Steamship Owners' Association. In its numbered 
paragraphs, — in form and in directness of language the report 
i- worthy of a fighting marine that knows the seven seas. — il 
-els out reasoned iwhcies to go into a creed for British ship- 
owners. 

Victory in the w.ir as the first essential to a successful trade 
policy after the war is. as a matter of course, entered as the 
fflff tfua ttOH. In the terms of peace, restitution of a ton in 
-hips for every ton destroyed by submarines will not suffice: 
there must be more-, ihe whole of the destruction must be 
made good, so fur a.- the enemy's resources suffice. 

The ruling principle of England's trade policy after ihe war 
-liollld lit* maintenance for each individual British citizen of the 
fullest possible opportunities for the exercise of his energies 
.oid enterprise in the markets of the world, subject only tosuch 
restrictions as national safely requires. Where necessary, the 
Male should rentier financial help to open up new foreign 
markets. Investment of capital in shipping should be en- 

• oiiraged. Bunkering =-ialioiissliould be increased ihroiighoiit 



the world. Every effort should 
be made to create conditions 
which will develop the British 
merchant marine. 

These are only a few of forty-odd recommendations which 
have followed a year's deliberations on the part of a committee 
well versed in the knowledge of the commerce that goes in ships. 



Finding the Answer to " What Does It Cost ?" 

THE cost of production did not cease to be a subject 
for governmental inquiry when some prices of coal, cuke, 
iron, steel, and copper were announced. In fact, as to all 
of these articles inquiries will continue, with a degree of 
vigor depending upon circumstances. So far as the prices 
announced depend upon agreements they are expressly sub- 
ject to future revision. In the case of steel, at feast, announce- 
ment of prices for further products is expected. According 
to one prediction prices may be set for as many as 15fl 
different kinds of steel products. 

Besides, the Federal Trade Commission is at work upon 
costs for a number of additional articles. Among them are 
fuel oil, gasoline, aluminum, zinc, lead, lumber, cement, 
packing-house products, flour, canned goods, and cold storage. 

The cost of production bids fair to find a place in our current 
affairs quite as prominent as the place it used to hold in tariff 
discussions. 

Work, the Elder Brother of War 

WORIC and war come pretty near to being synonymous. 
THcy certainly are complementary. This is no new 
condition of affairs, either. It is many a long <|a> 1 since 
a soldier was sufficient unlp himself. The Duke of 
Wellington declared that the thing of first importance to a 
soldier is a pair of shoes, the thing of second importance another 
pair of shoes, and the thing of third importance a pair of half 
soles. According to such military philosophy.— and it was 
approved by the action of our government in selecting shoes as 
one of the supplies it first sought after declaring war, — our 
shoe factories and the industries that supply their materials 
are in the first line of defense. 

The making of shoes is but one variety of work into which 
the country must put the whole strength of its back The 
chief of the Army's ordnance department has said he will 
let contracts this year 'fur a total that is near three billion 
dollars. In other words, this one bureau will purchase work.— 
ihe strain of muscle, the quick, delicate touch of expert nuss, 
and the skill of executive direction.— in amounts three times 
as large as the whole federal government required in the rather 
recent days when it felt rather proud of being a "billion- 



BECAUSK of the fickleness of prices dollars are none too 
accurate as measures of work. Cans of food packed 
in a year may serve belter; in thai event, the United Slates was 
a four-billioii-can nation in 1915, and in 1917. when all the 
returns are in. it is likely in prove a seven -hi 1 1 inn -can country. 
Such figures represent some of thy real work already done 
inward success in war. 

A million and a half is ihrtmly official estimate yet made of 




the numlHT of additional persons 
who in the immediate future 
have to be placed at work in 
government offices and in the 
plunts of bask- industries essential for wat. If the averaRe 
wage is the same us the present average in the State of 
New York, the earnings of these men will be a billion and a 



...>tion from military 
iple who do not quickly find 
a* Hampshire will not tolerate 
B workers to leave their 
o have given attention to 



THE necessity of work is gelling legislative recognition. 
West Virginia has declared ittheduty of every able-bodied 
male resident within its borders, and between 16 and 60 years 
of age, to be habitually and profitably employed during the 
war, and undertakes to have the sheriff see that this duty is 
fulfilled- In June Maryland followed suite, and requires every 
man to show good cause if he is not at work ; he has to show a 
card which bears a more intimate and detailed analysis of his 
personal affairs than a ccrtif 
service. Kansas puts in jail . 
"visible means of support." N 
during war persons who infli 
employment. Minnesota and 
sabotage and the like. 

All in all, while our fighting forces are doing their duty the 
virtue of work is to be inculcated. As industrious people, 
we are going to redouble our devotion to productive toil, and 
according to the ancient adage we all know this bodes well for 

The American— Master of Industrial Form 

TECHNIQUE, the "knowing how" of the French, 
has hclfXKl us along in the world. It was not wholly 
iin accident that the chemical engineer who superin- 
tended erection of the great works England built after 
war began for manufacture of war chemicals was an 
American. These works are said to cover twenty-seven 
square miles. Such an item of war industry, and (his 
is only one, was not among the calculations of (he 
enemy's high command. 

Oar technique has recently hud ample np|K>rluuity for 
display. Construction of cantonments and camps on such a 
scale that the cost runs over SI 25,01)0.000, — and doing it 
from the making of plans to the welcoming of'"rookie" 
tenants in a mutter of five months,— called forth some of the 
skill we had at command. One constructor erected a canton- 
ment building, iwenty-four feet by one hundicd fifty, in one 
hourand thirty minutes of elapsed time. The size of the whole 
construction job, — in the event the cost in dollars does not 
signify to figure-jaded minds,— may be measured in cars of 
lumber. Over thirty-four thousand cars were required. 
Assembly of such a quantity of material from our natural 
resources involved no mean amount .of technique. 

Into the transportation of supplies in such volume the rail- 
roads .put some technique of iheir own. This has been only, 
a part of their achievement. With little increase in the 
facilities at command, (hey are apparently supplying 
around fifty per cent more service in moving freight 
than in tn getting such a rvMilt they have had 



cooperation from shippers, and shipjMT;. possess a deal of 
technique in transportation matters, as has been attested 
in more than one encounter before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Besides, the railroads and the shippers 
between them have added a bit to their accomplishment by 
bringing a technical "shortage" of 148,000 rars on May 1 
down to 31,000 on September I- 

T7"N0WLNG HOW" does not stop with chemical engimrr- 
IV ingi lumber manufacturers, railroading, and construc- 
tion engineering. It distinguishes every part of our industry- 
It has led to our success in organization of production on large 
scale. Whatever the haste, materials are selected with minute 
aire according to chemical analysis. All the arts of engineer- 
ing are utilized to provide new processes. For every new 
process there isa triumph in creation of machines to perform it. 
When a plant delivers at its'doors the out-pouring product:* 
of its organization of machines and men a technique of distribu- 
tion takes them up and speeds them on their way to destina- 
tions that would surprise machine hands and packers. 

The integration of men, materials, and machines is our forte. 
Never before have we had such an opportunity as to-day tit 
show what we can do in these directions, by the technique 
which is almost a part of our birthright. In war as in peace, 
no "divine right" can equal it, for it conserves man power 
which is the most precious possession of nations and more and 
more presents machines to the brunt of battle. 

When a Phrase Has ^Vings 
¥""\HRASE-MAK1NC, hasitsperilsand its successes. Tin- 
l-'greatnessof the present armed struggle has called forth so 
JL many phrases that before long we are pretty sure to 
have a compilation with learned explanations in foni 
notes. 

Phrases are forceful things. Some of them, struck out in a 
1 moment of high emotion, fly from mouth to mouth, and CfruM- 
a whole people lo thrill with courage. Others, flung out in 
arrogance by an individual, are boomerangs and raise a volume 
of contempt that weeks of einbit icred oratory could not arouse. 
A phrase.— a word or two that invoke the whole emotional 
strength of a race - may yet win the war. 

"Eh Bien! La Fayette, Nous Void!" 

SPEAKING of phrases, when General Pershing visited La 
Fayette's tomb recently, a large number of Frenchmen 
gathered to see ami hear the American commander. 
Pershing had not planned lo speak. But after threr 
generations the French dramatic spirit asserted itself, and 
"joining hands with Western matter-of-factness, caused the 
General to utter this tremendously simple oration, "Well, l-i 
Fayette, here we are!" No wonder men and women soblH.il 
aloud. And if we may be allowed tt harmless prophecy. Gen- 
eral Pershing has made a phrase that will go down with those 
school -history sayings nf Cram. Farragut. Oewey and John 
Paul Jones. 
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Transportation Rates That Will En- 
i To Do the Nation's Work 



PERHAPS U is a very trite thing to say 
that business and transportation con- 
stitute the blood and the arteries o( the 
economic world. Trite things some- 
times have to be said over and over again, and 
in the repetition f' lc y '°sc no force. My argu- 
ment to-day will emphasize the (act thai now 
as never In-fore the interdependence of these 
two great factors in the world's economic life 
>hould be mutually recognized. Generous 
provision should be made for the sufficiency 
and efficiency of transportation facilities to 
keep pace with our business development, and 
that revenue required to assure such facilities 
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should be made the special interest of business 
acting affirmatively rather than negatively 
whenever the subject of increased revenue 
arises. 

Business and transportation have not always 
lived together in harmony. Transportation 
has deserved its condemnation. Business has 
been no less £ 

over many things on business wl ... 
resented most forcefully. Business likewise has 
been just as ungenerous to transportation, 
and the old attitude of buyer and seller, that 
infinite and everlasting conflict which seems 
to go on between these two classes, has oc- 
casioned business lo resent, to oppose, and to 
defeat oftentimes the obtaining ol those things 
which ^transportation must^ needs have in 

the people of this country. 

The day that Europe was thrust into the 
war. the curtain in this theatre of the world's 
affairs began to fall. We saw plainly that our 
childish antagonism to the lotces that had 
made us a great nation must give way to an 
organized spirit of cooperation. 

The day that Congress declared a slate of 
war to exist between the United Statcrand 
Germany, the curtain had shut out the past. 
The old days were gone, and we felt the 
assurance that there would never be o return 
to the conditions that existed before this war 
began. 

■ When the curtain rises again, the scene will 
be entirely new. The past will be a memory 
and the new life which the world is going to 
build for itself will be built out o( the vision 
that looks into the future and that has no eye 
nor regret for the things that have passed away. 

That is why I Iwlicve to-day the situation 
that exists in the field of iransixtrtatton is a 
situation full of hope instead 
of despair, for there will be 
coming out of this condition of 
war. and of the emergencies 
that have r c s u 1 1 c d. a 
new and 
better un- 
derstanding 
between 
business 
and trans- 
portation. 
It is hoj)cd 
hat w e 
■ hall find 
ransporta- 
.ion willini 



other hand, shall find business willing to serious- 
ly study the requirements of transportation and 
admit the necessity of a heavier tax, not only 
for improved sen-ice, but because of the un- 
usual emergencies which now exist, 

I presume the reason why I was assigned 
this subject was that the Chamber has a 
committee on railroad affairs with which I 
have been working since early in 1916. , 

From February to September of that year, 
under the Chamber's instructions, the com- 
mittee grappled at close range with the threat 
of the railroad brotherhoods, tried to securr 
an impartial inquiry into the merits of theii 
demands, opposed the legislation that fastened 
a heavy and unjust burden upon the rail- 
roads, and went down to defeat with the rail- 
roads when the Adamson Law was finally 
passed 

UNDISMAYED, the committee then began 
its study again. What were the next step, 
that must be taken in order to provide safr 
and assured transportation for the commerce 
of this country'? We found in our search for 
the answer the questions which arc before Ow 
Chamber in Referendum No. 71, which deab 
with needed federal (epilation and control. 

Now, in all of out national development of 
commercial enterprise, we come inevitably tu 
a point where the very bigness and power ol 
the enterprises make coordination with other 
factors necessary and compel. the adoption of 
such regulatory measures as will place Un- 
control or regulation in one or a few hand>. 

The early railroad corporations wen- 
creatures of the state wherein they operated 
and their mileage was small and the area of 
service limited. As time passed, these intra- 
state lines were joined together in traffic regu- 
lations with smaller lines operating in other 
states, and thus the £reat trunk lines wen- 
established which to-day extend their main 
lines and branches into all parts of the nation. 

Thsce traffic arrangements and the resulting 
concentrated control and ownership were bui 
a natural evolution in our national develop- 
ment, but it is not a natural conclusion, in thr 
massing of independent lines and the building 
of great trunk lines to span the continent 
passing through many states, that thesr 
should remain always under the jurisdiction 
of many commissions and subject to mam 
state laws, often so conflicting as to make ii 
utterly imiwssible to secure efficient operation 
or adequate and uniform equipment. 

We are bringing to business in Referendum 
No. 21 the question of whether the time has not 
arrived for u concentration nf authority and 
power and control that shall eliminate con- 
flicting conditions, and, far from befog op- 
posed by those who operate our transportation 
systems, be cheerfully accepted by them as 
their only salvation. 

The committee concluded that as a primary 
essential to the successful operation of the 
railroad "companies of the future, Congress 
should be encouraged to pass a general rail- 
road incorporation law, under which all 
railroad carriers subject to the jurisdiction 
of interstate commerce may organize. 

It is not likely that there will be a 
ment that C 



October, 1 

and it will lie observed thai tin? language 
of the recommendation made by (he com- 
mittee is carefully selected to cover, not only 
the creation of railroad corporations, but 
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ty lor such oclion is obvious 

modern conditions probably lour-fifths of the 
activities ol our great interstate railroads arc 
dominated by a power (State Commissions) 
different from that which imparted life to them 
and holds domination over the conditions of 
tlicir continued existence. Such a conflict 
of jurisdiction between the states themselves, 
and between the state and federal control, 
can only result in confusion, inconsistency, 
useless expense, waste of energy, and reduced 
efficiency of physical means at hand. There 

control, and injured credit results in re- 
duced ability to augment physical equipment 
necessary to keep abreast of the expanding 
volume of business. 

Federal incorporation as proposed by the 
committee does not contemplate interference 
with the powers of the states (o tax the 
physical property at the same rates as applied 
to all taxable property in the respective states, 
neither docs it contemplate that Congress 
would attempt to withdraw from the .Mates the 
power to make reasonable police regulations. 
Some ol the powers now exercised by the state 
commissions would necessarily be transferred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
the usefulness of (he state commissions in the 
regulations ol thousands of local public utili- 
ties would be undiminished by the c" 
of evils resulting at present from 
control of operations by both 
federal governments. 

f T may be said there are many arguments 
1 against federal incorporation. Let us 
admit that this is so. There arc arguments 
against anything that might be proposed of a 
constructive nature, and what American busi- 
ness should do Is to try* and find in these days 
not why we should not do things, but how wc 
should constructively do them. 

The committee was convinced (com its 
study that not alone was federal incorporation 
of railroads desirable, but that such incorpora- 
tion should be not permissive but mandator)*! 
and thai all railroad carriers doing an inter- 
state -business, both those now existing and 
those hereafter to lie created, should be re- 
quired to organize under this law. 

American business is deeply interested in 
another recommendation of the Railroad 
Committee of the Chamber, namely, thai there 
should be federal regulation of the issuance ol 
railroad securities. 

Let us admit thai there has l>ecn much 
illegitimate juggling of railroad slocks and 
l*onds in the pnst. Thai, with a multitude ol 
other abuses, now lies behind ihe curtain thai 
has been ivrmancntly drawn between past 
and future, and it is for us to look oul into 
the years lhai arc ahead and inquire where the 
railroads arc going to get the money with 
which to rebuild ilicir equipment and to in- 
•'rea»e their track facilities and 
to an extent thai will be capal 
the requirements ol ihe future. 

Yesterday we were told of the billions o( 
• lollars that it would be necessary lor us to use 
in the conduct of the war. Amounts ihat 
sounded very large to us a few years ago are 
now commonly spoken of as (hough easily 
obtainable. Granted that the lunds for the 
conduct ol the war have a first claim upon 
every fortune, wc must not forget that here 



wilhin our own country we have these great 
facilities for transportation upon which we 
must absolutely depend for our 
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lines in oneralion'iupon 
the, highest degree of 

inability lo make operat- 
ing expenses, have been 
forced into the hands of 
receivers, bringing serious 
loss upon hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders 
scattered over the entire 
country. 




TT is said that Mr. lames 
1 J.Hill before his death 
estimated that it would 
require a billion dollars a 
year for ten years to de- 
velop transportation fa- 
cilities in keeping with 
the development of our 
industrial and commercial 
activities. Later other 
estimates were made in- 
creasing this amount, but 
no one has given the 
answer as to where this 
money is coming from. 

Railroad facilities must 
be maintained during the 
progress ol the war, and 
so maintained that we 
shall not be confronted 
with a decrepit and 
broken-down transpor- 
ration system when with 
the resumption of peace 
we shall find it necessary io engage again in 
world competition. 

Wc ought to be deeply concerned as to what 
will happen with our transportation facilities 
if the war continues for another year. I recall 
the appeal that has been made by the Russian 
Ambassador that we should aid them to 
restore some measure of efficiency on Russian 
and Siberian railways. Wc know the great 
requisitions that are coming out of England 
and France to-day with respect lo equipment 
necessary to make their operations in the war 
zone more flexible. Wc have heard how 
Germany, with all her efficiency, has not been 
able lo maintain the flexibility of her own 
transportation systems, and it has been hinted 
that if she had the choice of jx few hundred 
locomotives and a few thousand cars, or of a 
new supply ol food, she would never hesitate 
about accepting ihe lormcrand thus restoring 
her ability to move troops from front lo front 
with the flexibility of 1914 which has l*en 
largely lost and which is proving a serious 
menace in ihe conduct of ihe war. 

Yet ihat situation that exists in Europe to- 
day is rapidly approaching here. Wc are 
encouraging ihe heavier loading of our present 
equipment in order to move the commodiiies 
that arc offered for transportation. We arc 
not replacing our equipment to ihe extent of 
the nominal depreciation which has always 
been figured in pre-war years. Motive power 
is steadily going down, cars are becoming older 
and endangering the movements of all of our 
commerce, for since the chain is onlv as strong 
. as ihe weakest link, so the train "is only as 
strong as its weakest car. and poor equipment 
means loss of efficiency, delays in transporta- 
tion, perhaps a serious effect upon our own 
ability to provide our Allies promptly with 
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have to use our broken down machinery 
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a patriotic duty the people must 
willing to buy railroad securities as 
they arc ready to buy 
the securities of our 
government (or war 
purposes. Interstate 
transportation corn- 



dictions and by a super- 
vision ol ihe issuance 
of securities neither uni- 
form nor thorough can- 
not invite"" the invest- 
ment of private capital 
into railroad securities. 
Federal regulation 
offers, at least, ihe as- 
surance that ihe regu- 
lation can be more 
wisely done under the 
jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission than un- 
der (he commissions of 
the several states. 
Federal supervision 
over the financial oper- 
ations of the carriers 
can be enforced and 
will be the first Slcp 
toward restoring rail- 
road securities lo public 
favor. The committee 
is convinced that this 
can and should be done 
without disturbing out- 
standing securities, and 
thai the time has come 
when such federal supervision must be un- 
dertaken or the lunds to restore many 
important lines lo a basis of efficient operation 
must be furnished by a means ihat would 
almost become the equivalent of government 
ownership. 

Then again, the committee is convinced (hat 
there must be an assurance o( a stable rate, 
uniform throughout the country and not con- 
trolled by the state jurisdictions within which 
the roads operate, and that where, there is a 
rate pari intrastate and part interstate, and 
they come into conflict with each other, there 
shall be no question of the power of ihe 
Interstate Commerce Commission to control 



T HAVE neither the time nor ihe disposition 
■1 to argue this point, for it is clear through 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the Minne- 
sota and the Shreveport cafes that Congress 
has the power and should at once evercise ir 
by giving to ihe Intersiaie Commerce Com- 
mission that control over the rate which will 
make ii possible to see that intrastate raie> 
that effect the transiwrtaiion of commodities 
in interstate commerce shall not confound and 
conflict and make complex the transport of our 
commodities across our own land. 

Looking down the pathway of the (uture. 
the Railroad Committee of ihe Chamber 
believes the welfare ol the country is closely 
bound in three proposals which I have briefly 
touched upon, and I 1 
that bears partial' 
o( railroad credit. 

Railroad credit must be based upon earning 
IHiwer, and earning power can come only with 
ample revenues. Uniform rates are an 
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ample (or the transport of n.iimn -lilies on the 
rich aitd pnjs|*nnis road would speM bank- 
ruptcy In i lie weaker road whose lerriiory 
luis not yet liccn developed. Rales sufficient 
to permit proper development and return upon 
capital ol the weaker road would obviously 
provide i he rich road with a larger earning 
iMmvr than might I* justified. Itnt if yon 
expect your transportation fncililiesloprow ami 
thr swviiV lo \k' efficient, there must 1* an 
adjustment of these condition: so as to 
permit rates to be < haigcd sufficient to main- 
tain in operation the road whose tcniiory is 
under development hut which to-day cannot 
command a volume of business sufficient to 
assure operating expense:-, development of 
physical property, and 'reasonable profit tu 
. i hose who have invested (heir money. 

The answer is an increased rate. Why not 
face it ? !t is Ix-ttcr to pay the price now when 
conditions are highly prosperous, when traffic 
is abundant, and piofits are ample, than to 
wail until reverse conditions have come ami 

facilities will be increasingly difficult because 
Wte have not been generous enough to allow 
litem a revenue sufficient to make possible 
i he maintenance of their facilities. 

I WOULD ask of members of the Chamber 
*■ seriousconsidcration of Referendum So. 31, 
and that they vote their best judgment it|xiu 
it. Think through the problems there sug- 
gested with an eye to the future; and if yon do 
not wish to apply sentiment to (a\oritig the 
conditions that will restore and maintain uM'r 
railroad facilities, take selfishness as the basis 
o| your action, for inevitable loss will come la 
the commerce of this coiiiiirv mile's we maki 
ihe develnprnent of the* invaluable 
in our national life. 
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ublii the difficulties 
xling. They are yo«r 
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ulticli the Chamber at Commerce uf the United 
Si.ih's. as a national organization, cannot 
particularly interest itself. 

Those emiTgettcy coTuliiii.it> thai e.\i>i with 
respect to traii^Mtriatioit hv steam involving 
great increase* in ofi-bt of equipment and of 
oper.ilion. also exist with respect to the ntiti- 
tics in yam re«peeiive states and lilies. — 
ynor local imnsportaiiun. lighting, telephones 
.ind all of those things thai ;idd ta much to the 
rtmilViri of living. With rates fixed by ordi- 
nance, and with a tendency lo decrease these 
rates instead of increase them, how is efh- 
■icnev t<i lie maintained when costs are 
venues an stationary or 

decreasing* 

Our public Utilities arc rhI in a n>nitoit- 
sition. We 

their nee* 
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your business, We might do well to exercise 
such influence over ordinance and legislation 
as will give ihem the right toliveeffiticmly 
and (0 maintain their properties efficiently 
until the war is over and there can lie a re- 
adjustment of general conditions. 

AST) now may I drop transportation ami 
business and. touch u|ion another subject 
for just a moment. 

I silt at the War Convention and listened la 
the [liaise that was given to business men lie- 
cause of their lovalty and patriotism awl 
generosity, and I felt a glow of satisfaction as 
a result of (he unstinted praise that was 
liestuwed. We all look (hat praise to our- 
selves with a great deal ol self-assurance, but 
I am sure that some of us were trading upon 
other men's performances. Most of us are 
patriotic and public-spirited so long as nothing 
that is done interferes directly with established 
precedents nod customs and with things that 
wc are in the habit of doing. It is quite 
another stttry, however, when the iron is laid 
upon our souls and the hand goes deeply into 
o„r ,*x-keis. ami when those precedents which 
we have cherished in our business thiough the 
years are touched and overthrown by the new 
■ ondiiioits that exist. 

.Is business itatriolic' Yes.— but not all 
business. The patriotism of business is 
exemplified by business men. and yet there is 
a marked difference lielwcen individual and 
corporate [lalriolism. We have some splendid 
examples ol men who have given and are 
giwug the last ounce of ihcir effort for their 
country. In this they are returning to that 
intensity of application which gave ihem 
their start in life and laid the foundations for 
their success. I Live they any ho|ic of re- 
ward? No. They are doing their work only 
lor the satisfaction of rendering a service to the 
country that enabled them to climb the ladder 
of success until tltey had acquircdanimpcleniv 
and reached a place uf rest, and now these men 
in resimiise in ihe call have gone down tin- 
ladder again and into the turmoil and the 
struggle and ihe doing under orders because 
it is iheir dehght to serve the land thai gave 
-hem opportunity. 

Hni all bushiest is nut patriotic All busi- 



ness has not unselfishly offered its service to 
the government and said, "Take what I have 
ami use it to uphold the principles for which 
the nation is fighting". 

I have in these last few weeks„in trying |q 
render some assistance to Mr. Hoover in 
Illinois, come in contact with business of all 
grades and classes engaged in the production 
and distribution of food products. Every, 
where I have found the protestation of un- 
reserved loyalty upon the lip, but often a 
deposition to less enthusiasm when the call 
to service required a sacrifice from the business 
or from the man. i 

IIP service deceives neither the people nor 
•L' the government. Until the principle- 
that underlie this war arc more precious than 
the precedents which we have established in 
the conduct of our business, we shall nevw 
be right with our government. 

There is one thing that should come out ol 
the War Convention of American Business in 
this time of the nation's greatest emergency. 
It should be that we business men resolve to 
so order our lives and our daily activities as 
to impress upon those coming within the sphere 
of our influence that there is but one thing in 
life worth living for. and that is victory in the 
great enterprise in which this nation iscngaged. 

The Secretary "f the Interior pointed uc 
liack in his speech to Caesar's time in furnish- 
ing an illustration of the inevifablc downfall 
of autocracy. My mind ran involuntarily 
back to years before Caesar, to the story of 
David and (<oliath. 

You remember Goliath was with the host 
of the Philistines and he taunted Israel ilaiK 
that they had no one who could withstand hint. 
Illatani, braggart, cruel, autocratic, was this 
Icader of a people who were bent on conquest 
and the subjugation of a race that was strug- 
gling for freedom and the right to live under 
Cod's laws of humanity instead of under the 
iron law of brute strength. What happened!' 
The spirit «.( the Philistines always invites 
disaster. A shepherd Iwy came forth out ol 
the host of Israel, his armor a stout heart. Iii> 
wcajion a sling shui. At the brook which 
— itcd the two armies he reached down 
1 da few smooth, white, ruund 
them in the sling, and the hand 
,;hty guided their course so that 
nuu>crary was overthrown and the hosi* 
..f the Philistines were scattered. 

That brook of water b) 
which David stopped repre- 
sents the tide of human life, 
i tinning clearer and purer 
as the centuries pass. 
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resent the principles for which we are 
fighting to-day,— equal rights, universal 
brotherhood, humanitarian aspirations, and a 
new civilization. Under a yust God there can 
be no question of the outcome of this conflict. 
Principles such as we are fighting for are the 
principles toward which alt peoples have 
struggled and which alone will live throughout 
the ages, while the false principles dominating 
our enemy are the principles which must go 
down into everlasting destruction. 

A few weeks ago a little dinner was given 
when the Forty-seventh Highlanders were on a 
recruiting mission in Chicago for the Canadian 
and British armies. There was a tendency on 
the part of some of our citizens present at the 
dinner to somewhat criticise the slowness with 
which the United States had taken part in 
this conflict. At the close of the dinner there 
arose an officer who had just come back from 
the trenches, and with the directness and 
simplicity of expression not uncommon with 

sooner into this conflict. We do not know but 
that infinite wisdom withheld you until this 
present psychological moment, but now that 
you have come, we arc confident of /the result. 
You may be a Utile slow in getting your 
lorces acioss to us. but we will hold that line 
until you come and win". It would have 
been very easy foi Col. Murray to have said, 
"Wc will hold that line until you come and 
help us win", but he did not. The spirit 
thai pervades the Eastern and Western fronts 
of Huro|>e to-day is that they will hold the tine 
until the United States comes and win?. 
Docs that not put a responsibility upon you 
and me? No such burden was ever laid upon 



a people, and no such opportunity ever given 
to a people, as that which we have in our 
grasp. It is ours to carry forward a great 
ideal and to make that ideal the propeity 
of all the world. This ideal wasdreamcdof by 
our fathers and became the cornerstone of the 
republic. In entering the war we are- sup* 
porting a great principle and a great alliance 
which for three years has been giving its all 
to establish human liberty and a democracy 
that shall be worldwide. It is not for us to 
look on from above and see the conflict pro- 
ceeding any longer. We are to get down 
underneath the load, to bear the force erf the 
giant blows that are directed against us, to 
make our sacrifices, to experience our heart- 
aches, to endure whatever of desolation may 
be our lot,— only so shall we be able to look 
into the faces of our forbears and say out of 
honest hearts, "We also have shouldered the 
burden; we also have carried the battle to the 
last trench; we, through the ideals which you 
implanted in our blood, have been able to 
overcome the enemy. 

Wendell Phillip Stafford, in a little poem 
which I saw in one of the New York papers a 
few weeks ago, furnishes me with my closing 
word. His poem wasentitled "The Uprising", 
and a part of it runs like this: 

"We arc coming. We arc coming. 
Ye that torture child and woman, 
Ye that give to death the guiltless, 
Yc that shuffle truth and treason. 
Wc are coming, We are coming, 
And the tender skies upbraid us 
Till we sweep yc in the furnace 
Of the hell that ye have made us, 
Wc arc coming, Wc are coming." 



America's Financial Shock Absorber 

Hardly Four Years Old, Our Banking System Has Stood the Stress of War Better 
than Europe's Century-Old Institutions. 



WE were not as unprepared for war 
as we sometimes try' to make our- 
selves believe," declared P. W. 
Cocbcl, President of the American 
Bankers' Association, in opening the group 
meeting on banking and finance under war 
conditions at the War Convention of Ameri- 
can Business. 

"The banking system, the financial system, 
was better prepared than wc could possibly 
have hoped for four years ago; better prepared, 
I believe, than that of any other nation in the 
world. And thnt in spite of the fact that the 
system under which we arc working is hardly 

four years old. I believe it has accomplished delivered an address on trade acceptances 
greater results than the. financial systems of which is reported more lully on another page 
Europe, which have been in operation for a of this magazine. In the discussion following, 



in accordance with the whims and the fears, 
the suspicions and the feelings, and the 
fallacies of men. 

"Ordinary business calculations are im- 
possible. Every business man is perforce 
made a speculator, and, when you turn a 
nation of business men into speculators.' you 
undermine their commercial and industrial 
virtues. The evils ol a condition of suspended 
specie payments cannot possibly be exag- 
gerated." 




LEWIS E. PIERSON. Chairman of the 
Boaid. Irving National Bank, New York. 



century or more. 

"We have not been compelled to declare 
a moratorium. We have gone into financial 
operations that staggered the world, and that 
with scarcely a ripple in out financial system. 
Does that indicate that wc were unprepared?" 

"How can the commercial banking institu- 
tions of the country perform in the most 
efficient manner the services which they must 
perform in this war and still avoid the great 
danger which confronts them?" asked Prof. 
W. A. Scott, of the University of Wisconsin. 

"The danger of using commercial credit 
machinery for investment purposes is sus- 
pension of specie payments in war time, with 
the evils which that ' 
. condition of 



Dr. J. T. Holdsworth. Dean of the School of 
Economics, University of Pittsburgh, said: 
"I have had the consciousness in the few 
hours that I have been at this convention, and 
from reading the reports of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, that this is the first convention in 
American history that has begun to think 
internationally instead of in terms of the coun- 
try crossroads store." 

"Tlie trade acceptance has now for at least 
two years been under review by proponents 
and opponents," said W. W. Orr, Assistant 
Secretary of the National Association of Credit 
Men. "So far as pure reasoning isconccrned, 
it has won a notable victory. The general 
about. Under agreement is that it would be a good thing if 
payments, there were a general substitution of the trade 



the raising of prices never ends. But a greater acceptance for the open account, that the 
evil is the fact that fluctuations of prices are substitution would serve to expedite the 
violent and unreasoning. They lake place coming of better order in business and the 



elimination of many abuses and weaknesses 
which the loose method of the open book 
account is largely responsible for." 

"I am a little at variance with Dr. Holds- 
worth in his fears as to the objection on lha 
part of trade acceptance with the small mer- 

"After twelve months' practical experience 
with the acceptance. ( am convinced that it is 
not,the buyer who is retarding its general use, 
but that the success or failure of this wonderful 
instrument of trade rests entirely with the 
banker and the seller." 

'"TAXATION and bond issues were dealt 
*• with by Frank O. Watts. President of the 
Third National Bank, St. Leak 

"Certain things," he said, "public opinion 
has written as forcibly as if they were upon 
the statute books of this country. One of 
these is that business as usual shall not be the 
motto of this country, but unusual business, 
business that will enable the people out of a 
gross income of above ^0,000.000.000 to see 
that by increased production and greater 
savings we can furnish in the business of war 

$10,000,000,000. 

that 
lion and 
__. _h>w much 
by taxation and how much by 

bond issues? 

"The Senate seems to have grasped the 
correct principles regarding taxation. 1 think 
they are going further than business men 
probably would go. 

" I have very little fault to find with that - 
program; only this, that there is one class of 
citizens which no tax has yet reached nor has 
there been any serious proposal to reach them. 
I speak of the real capitalists of the country at 
the moment, the farmers." 

Laurence A. Tanzer, of New York, discussed 
"Avoidable Dangers of the Excess Profits 
fax." 

"Attention should be directed especially to 
the proposed excess profits tax. 1 1 seems to be 
but Httlc understood. This tax. as content- - 
plated in the War Revenue Bill passed by the 
Senate and now in conference, is likely, if 
enacted, to bring about serious, if not dis- 
astrous, results to the financial condition of the 
country. The danger does not lie in ex- 
cessively high taxation. Business is prepared 
to pay ;is high a tax as is necessary. The 
danger lies in a lax unfairly distributed and so 
laid as to threaten the crippling of the re- 
sources of the country-" 

U*INANCIAI. and commercial interests on 
" both sides of the Atlantic should give care- 
ful study to the outlook after the war, so that 
the world-wide recuperation in finance and 
trade may proceed along practical lines and 
prevent strain of the credit system of the 
world." said John Clausen. Vice-President of 
the Crocker National Bank, of San Francisco, 
in discussing the new era of American inter- 
national trade and finance. 

"Wc have had, as the result of the war, to 
solve many new and complex problems. 
A glance at foreign exchanges demonstrates, 
however, that there are yet serious ones to 
meet. A very important issue is presented — 
will the, standard of value of the world in 
future be gold alone, or silver and gold? 
If the latter, what effect will such a change 
have on the trading power of nations? 

"The London market has tried in vain to 
control the price of commercial bar silver, 
but the acute world shortage has broken all 



is been steadily soaring 10 limiis 

"The apparently suftaincd high levels have 
not yet stimulated the re-working of mines 
beating low grade ore. Immediate activi- 
ties, however, along these lines are inevitable, 
because ol the demand for silver coinage, es- 
pecially by ihe nations in Europe, where 
gold is rapidly being withdrawn from circu- 
lation in older not only to increase and 
Ftrcngthcn their holdings, but to uphold 
some metallic reserve as a basis for the enor- 
mous issues of currency which have been 
brought into circulation. 
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"The ... 
duccr of sil' 

wit'h 1916, our production increased by 
14.000,000 ounces, while the appreciation in 
output for all other countries combined was 
only a total ol 1.000,000 ounces, 

"The significant features surrounding the 
present state of affairs in the silver market 
emphasize the indisputable fact that there is 
every indication that world economics are 
being remodeled by the war, and that the 
finance of international trade may be destined 
to a procetdlong new and divergent lines." 



Give the Exporter a Fighting Chance 

Passage of the. Webb BUI Coupled with a Rational Handling of Licenses will 
Solve Many Difficulties. 



AMONG the subjects that most seriously 
f\ occupied the attention of the Conven- 
y \ lion was that of Foreign Trade in 
Winning the War. One of the largest 
of the group meetings was held for the con- 
sideration of this topic. Some of the speeches 
of that occasion arc given separately in another 
part of the magazine. Alba A. Johnson, 
President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
presided. 

He opened the meeting with a short address 
in which he said that for the last twenty years 
this nation lias been offering up a sacrifice on 
the altar of a false god— the principle of un- 
limited destructive tompciition. which has 
now been temporarily dethroned. The Sher- 
man Act. he pointed out. has, not stood the 
strain uf a national crisis; and now the gov- 
ernment itself has eliminated competition and 
has endeavored to fix fair prices. It is now 
realised that busfntei must make a reasonable 
profit, and that reasonable profit can be made 
Only by the conference of all those engaged 
in the business involved. Hitherto the gov- 
ernment has been haling More its tribunals 
the responsible and conscientious business 
nun ol the I'liiicd States, because circum- 
stances gave 1 hem a choice Iwtwecn law 
breaking and bankruptcy. But that day 
scents to have passed. 

Mr. Johnson urged the need of the Webb 
t Act becoming law. 10 the end that our foreign 
competition may becuiite national competition 
in foreign markets, rather than a destructive, 
unlimited comnetiiion of individuals. - . 

Many of our industries. Ite said. have, be- 
cause ol the war. doubled or trebled- This 
means one ol two things, cither a tremendous 
overhead expense which business can hardly 
carry, or an extern- ion of American trade into 
foreign countries so that (here Will be an en- 
larged business to act as a foundation on 
which this inevitably enlarged overhead ex- 
liense can rest. On this account the need for 
foreign outlets for our products is going |o be 
very great at the end of the war. 

At the close of his remarks Mr- Johnson 
introduced Mr. E. H. Huxley of the Initcd 
Stales Rubber Company. 

Mr. Huxley made clear the point that while 
cx|Hirters recognize the justice and the neces- 
sity of licensing exports for the period of the 
war. the system needs perfecting; and that it 
is at present working grave injustice to many 
ex 1 win its. 

Thcrecan be noscriousdiffercnccof opinion, 
he said, as to the fundamental necessity of 
control of exports during thenar, ^prevent 

dSrS&^fS^^ltefn^n^* rhinitis of the . 

•son thegovcrnment the burden Mr. 
. !ch control wisely, and with the 
>lc interference with cxj*rl trade. 
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_ States is now the largest pro- ' Difficulty arises'from the fact that there are 
with 72,833.000 ounces, 42% . at present many commodities that are being 
output. In ao years, ending controlled by more than one government; so 
that the exporter has to obtain a license from 
each of the two when he makes a shipment. 
This is a grievous burden to the exporter, it is 
to the interest of all concerned that it be done 
away with. Exporters should be permitted 
to combine, as is provided in the proposed 
Webb Act. so that they may recover in some 
degree the losses which they are bound to 
undergo from the licensing system. Reason- 
ableness displayed by both sides will give us a 
system of government license and control 
that will work no serious hardships, and will be 
effective. " 

Mr. Huxley was followed by Daniel Warren, 
" :j ?nt of the American Trading 
00 the subject "Pan-American 
and the War." 
Mr. Warren said that at the beginning of the 
war Pan-American financial and trade con- 
ditions were in an unsettled state, and that 
in June, 1914, there was an adverse trade 
balance against us in Latin America of 187 
million dollars. At the time the condition 
became very difficult 10 meet; but during the 
last fiscal year our trade with Latin America 
has grown greater than ever before; and the 
dollar exchange is now firmly established with 
those countries. 

A complication has arisen of late because of 
advanced freight rates which have resulted 
from the withdrawal of tonnage by England 
between the United States and South America 
for use by the English government in the 
importation of necessities. Our government 
has also commandeered many ships formerly 
in that trade. Exporters have taken up the 
matter with the Shipping Board and the 
Foreign Commerce Board, however, and the 
situation has improved in consequence of their 

action. 

Embargoes now complicate the situation. 
Millions of dollars worth of merchandise, 
ordered mouths ago and paid for and shipped 
from the factories, arc being held awaiting 
license. This matter, like the others, how- 
ever, is now on the road to adjustment 
One very necessary thing, if we are to de- 
velop a strong trade relationship with South 
America is that we standardize the goods 
shipped there, so that when they order a cer- 
tain thing they will definitely know what they 
are going to get, no matter who they order 
it from or what port it is shipped from. 

Mr. Warren concluded by saying that we 
must help our South American friends in 
• above all convince them that 
standard of commercial 
i highest in 
foundati 



Many exporters who during the post three 
years have thought that such a thing as a 
licensing system would be a fatal handicap, 
have learned that it is possible to adjust their 
business and their methods to the new con- 
ditions. They have suffered some from the 
plan, but they have found it possible, and 
nave borne the disadvantage cheerfully be- 
cause they wanted to do their part as patriots. 

This is a question for reasonable agreement 
between exporters and the government: and 
the government will itself lose if foreign 
trade be curtailed or destroyed. It is clearly 
unnecessary, for instance, that a license should 
not be required for every commodity or pro- 
duct, nor for every destination; and it seems 
lundamcntal that the government -<hould not 
declare a general embargo, nor require a 
license for the export nl every commodity to 
every country- On the contrary, embargo 
lists should be published from time to time as 
necessity arires. 

Licenses frequently have expired before 
goods could he shipped, and renewals had to 
be applied for This involves a loss of time 
and consequent expense and confusion. 

.It would be better if licenses did not 
carry a definite date of expiration, but should 
be revocable at the will of the government. 
The government should declare a general 
policy as regards the likelihood of licenses being 
granted. It should also issue and keep cor- 
rected to date a list of persons or firms 
which are not acceptable as consignees. This 
would constitute a black list; and American 
merchants would of course refrain from even 
attempting to ship goods 10 firms on that list. 
Applications for licenses should be handled 
expeditiously, and a definite answer " 
the applicant either rcfusinj 

issue of a license, Delavs in 

much hardship and uncertainty to 





Keying Industry to Maximum Efficiency 



Labor Will Meet Capital Half-way On a Basis of Cooperation That Is Not 
Looking for Profits. 
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HOSE who have read the address of 
Secretary Wilson, of the Department 
of Labor elsewhere in this issue will have 
caught something of ihe importance 
and earnestness of the group meeting on In- 

was (Kin crcd. W addill Catclungs was chair- 
man. The leaders were Meyer Bloomfield of 

.field, who has had much to do in 
ilb labor matters that have come 
up in the shipbuilding situation, and who has 



recently been engaged by the Shipping Board 
in Washington as an adviser in labor matters, 
discussed briefly the problem of the shipping 
industry in its need for 100,000 more workers. 

He first pointed out that our Allies, by an 
efficient handling of their difficulties, recently 
doubled the working force in one typical 
shipyard by simply making use of the public 
system of employment offices. He went 00 
to. show that the same results can be 
obtained in this country if business men 
will cooperate.^ and .if tl 
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IF BUSINESS IS TO "CARRY ON" 



A Real War Board -With Business Sitting Side 
by Side With Government Officials, Not as Ad- 
viser, but as Partner, in Working Out Problems 
of Commerce and Industry— Our Pressing Need 



By 

WADDILL CATCHMGS 



THE expenditures of the United Stales 
government during 'the coming year for 
war purposes — fur our armies and (or 
the Allies — will he something like 

SlO.OOO.OOO.tKlO. 

It is difficult to form a conception of what 
transactions of such magnitude mean, yet 
one can get some idea, of the cfTcct on 
business nf these ureal purchases by 
keeping in mind that the entire tui n- 
ovcr of all the subsidiaries of ihe 
United Slates Steel Coqiorntioti, 
the gross volume of their busi- 
ness, let 1916— the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the American 
Steel ci Wire Company, the 
Tennessee Coal, lrun el Uait- 
road Company, and all the 
rest — that the entire value 
uf their gross turnover was 

Our government, there- 
fore, is going to lay a de- 
mand upon business which 
i more than 20 limes the 
uulput of all the subsid- 
iaries^! the roiled States 
Steel Corporation. 

Everyone has an oppor- 
tunity at home to sec the 
elTect of all this on busi- 
ness, the effect of .this ' 
\riihdniwal of material 
and lalmr. The interests 
essential lo lite industrial 
fabric arc unable at ihe 
present time to secure ihe 
materials which they need. 
The inicrests which are not 
essential to our industrial 
lile are fared by the' greal 
problem of what they are 
going l<> do during these 
limes to cairy their business 
(nun the present over into tin 
lulure. 

The result of competitive biddi „ 
hy the government for ihe vasi 
quantities of materials and supplics 
tlecdcd. and ol competitive bidding In 
business fur what is led. has been high 
prices. These high prices have produced 
great di«cWttO»( ihrougliout the country. 
Our i»enple have not viewed with unconcern 
the^ acquiring ol great riches in this time ol 
naiional sacrifice and distiess. There are 
greal lalmr difficulties arising in all sections 
uf the codniry. We are under suing cvfiert- 
enres similar to those which tried Eng- 
land in securinc an exceptional effort on 
ihe pari ot lalnn when an indiicct tlTecr ol 
thai exceptional effort was ihe creation of 
great riches. 

These aie problems which are developing 
throughout the country. They are prob- 
lems not only of the purchase of supplies by 
ill.: government, but ihe purchase of supplies 
in such manner as not lo interfere with the 
essential industrial life of the nation, in such 
manner as nut 10 unsettle established social 

When ImsiniVs men arc \tM that they 



should noi 
and supplies 
tirely 



gh price lor nuiterials 
ii is en- 
ineflec- 




will* ihe purchase of munitions uf war is 
focused in ihe War Industries Hoard. It is 
lot business men to determine whether or not 
(his hoard, with (he (towers it has tinder 
existing statutes, can meet the. situation 
which is developing. , 
In ibis great democracy of ours, )kiwits 
must be vested in the governmeni lie- 
fore the government can act, and it is 
not always possible for the authori- 
ties in Washington to acl in regard 
to the problems existing as might 
seem fiest to ihern. It is only 
possible for ' 



111a) 1111 i>»les> 

some action is taken lo 

create _ a different condition. As lung as 
there is a great demand, so hmg will high 
prices continue, ft is idle for us as business 
men to resiHmd to patriotic addresses unless 
we carefully discuss Ihiw we can cam- into 
effect the ideas expressed, and make them 
effective. 

TT is for business men to determine whether 
* or urn this country has vested in our gov- 
ernment sufficient |mwcr in times of |>eacc to 
settle ihese extraordinary problems which 
have arisen in ccmocciioii with the war as a 
esc vast purchases. 



ixjwer wh 
to them. 

The War Industries Huard 
was created by the Council 
of National Defense. The 
Council of National De- 
fense has no authority un- 
der the law to act; it is a 
body that was creatid in 
lime of peace to investi- 
gate, report and give 
advice. The War Indus- 
tries Board has l>ecii 
created by that 1m-u\. Ii 
can have no power which 
was not |K)sscsscd by the 
Inxly which created it. 
ThcWarlndustries Hoard 
is rendering great service 
10-day in advising go\< 
crnmenl officials, in bring- 
ing centralization lo gov- 
ernment purchases, but 
ihe buying for the govern- 
ment to-day is being done 
Just as it was in times of 
peace by the many bureaus 
and detriments ol the War 
Department and of the Navy 
Department. Independent pur- 
iiases are Iwing made in-day bv 
ine Signal Corps, the Engineer 
Corps, the Medical Corps, and all of 
the various quarter masters. Ihe 
War Industries Hoard is doing all it 
can 10 bring al>out cooperation ktween 
them. Inn any Careful study of the situa- 
tion in Washington will lead. I think, to the 
conclusion 1 tat what they are able to accom- 
plish, however great it may seem, is not great in 
comparison wilh the work which is to W done. 

The committee of the National Chamber of 
Commerce in Cooperation with the Com n il 
of Naiional Defense of which committee I am 
chairman, has been studying the situation 
in Washington fur mouths, and wesay wit hunt 
Itiiitaiion that our 'government should In* 
given (Hjwcr, and that withoui delay, Iq create 
a war Imard similar lo the Minister of Muni- 
tions in England. 

This should lie a buard which would 
assemble under one control (lie trained buyers 
uf the variuii:; department* of the government. 
Il should be drawn from the various com- 
peting btidies. bui these governmeni officials 
should If reinforced by nun from civil life. 
Many such men nte in Washington at the 
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present lime advising the government, but 
they should be no longer advisers. They 
should be in the actual service and doing 
actual purchasing for the government. 

TpHE government is in contact with business 
* to-day on a scale never before heard ol in 
<iur country. Army and navy officer* who are 
trained to special work and who have hail 
some cxjierience wiih special buying in the 
past are called upon to deal with thee** 
enormous problems. Our commiiiec say 
unhesitatingly that these men should lie re- 
lieved (or service at the front, except tnch ctf 
them as are necessary to retain e.\|M-ricnrf 
from what ha* been done. ' 

Others who have needed exoeiience sltnuld 
lie called into the government service. Such 
:i board would have to have |>ower to deter- 
mine prices when negotiation bviwcvn buyer 
and seller can no lunger lake place bemuse of 
the unprecedented demands for'maicri.d. Kur 
iho.se materials winch are necessary for (he 
national defense, and those materials which 
are necessary for the preservation of our es- 
sential industrial life, when.' negotiations lie- 
tween buyer and seller can no longer be had. 
our committee, says unhesitatingly that the 
government should have authority to deter 
mine price upon some (air bask Such a 
body as has just been suggested should have 
powcr to determine priority, or the order 
•if distribution. 

WK cannot expect the material retirees 
of our country, which ate nm npial to 
the entire demand. 10 go where they arc most 
needed for the national defense or for the pres- 
ervaiioi) of our essential industrial life b> 
merely com|ietitive bidding. The experience 
'hat has been acquired abroad should be made ■ 
use of here. A careful examination of the 
work that has been done by the Ministry ol 
Munitions in England, the manner jn which 
priority lias been determined, the man- 
ner in which have l»ecn determined / 
pri.*i. ih.- ctfeu of .ill ih»i 
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upon British lile. the orderly manner in which 1 
business is run in Great Britain to-day. will 
convince anyone, upon thoughtful investiga- 
tion, that such a course on our part is 
necessary. 

'T*HE indcfKndcnt investigation of the price 
* control committee of the N'ational Cham- 
ber of Commerce led them (o the same con- 
clusion. On that committee were important 
men from all r-ections of the country. They 
represented all phases of business life. They 
came to Washington without knowledge of the 
situation there, with probably as many dirter- 
••iii points of view as there were men on the 
committee. They sit down and studied lire 
situation very carefully. They thrashed out 
these problems and worked together U|«n 
them for days, and they came to a unanimous 
conclusion. The Wall Street man and the 
farmer, the lawyer and the manufacturer, 
the distrilHiter and the merchant, all 
agreed. 

There should be no delay in reaching con- 
• furious ol this son. It is a common state- 
ment in Washington that our people are not 
going to wake up to what is meant by the war 
and what it really means to bring order into 
business until the casualty lists liegin to come 
in. Yet business men have an opportunity 
to face facts as they actually are. to study 
those facts and discuss ihem. and to reach 
conclusions^ in nine to save nut only money 

'"pHF.RF. are answers, in the judgment «»( 
*■ our committee, to the doubts that prob- 
ably trouble many business men. If you say 
that the government should not interfere with 
business, our committee says in reply that the 
purchasing of S 19.000.000,1x10 worth of ma- 
terial and labor is an interference with busi- 
ness, and that the suggestion is not that (here 
lie no interference, but that there Ik- orderly 
inter- erence. If you say 
that the laws of trade 
-hnulc] itniain supreme. 

our committee 
says that when 
the em ire indus- 
trial life of our 
nation is con- 
rent rated 
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upon the single purpose o! winning the war. 
there are no lawsol trade. 

If you say that the machinery of the gov- 
ernrnem should be developed, that there be 
used for the purposes these War and Navy 
Dettartments. we think the answer ts that these 
are temporary problems. Businessisasked to 
eivethe government great power temporarily. 
The situation which we are asked to meet 
exists only during the war, and therefore a 
temporary structure should be created so thai 
at the end ol the war we can, as far as possible, 
return to normal conditions. 

IV you say that the situation is too big. too 
* complicated, that our government cannot 
undertake the regulation of prices or the regu- 
rioritics. we say that chaos exists 
to day, and that order must be 
If our industrial energy is to be 
. entered behind winning the war, these prob- 
lems must Ik* solved. 

We believe it is entirely appropriate for 
business men lodiscussthcH-niaiters. Under 
our democratic system, the necessary au* 
(homy and power must be conferred upon 
our executive ameers. These are problems 
with which business men are fanuliar. if 
anyone is familiar with them. They know 
the conditions existing throughout, the coup 
try. They know whether our railroad ma- 
chine shops- have the men whom they need, 
and whether those men have been drawn to 
go to munition plants. They know whether 
the public service companies of the countr 
are able to bid for n 
present time. They I 
discontented and win 
conduct of business. 

A clear illustration of (he situation is fur- 
nished in Eastern Virginia where the Engineer- 
ing Corps the Ordnance Department, the 
Medical Department, the Quartermaster 
Department and the Navy Department, are 
doing' their work. Private concerns in the 
same neighborhood are doing work on govern- 
ment "cost plus" contracts, and all art- 
working independently. All are competing 
with each other for labor and for material. 

Should American business wait 'for the 
government at {Concluded on pa^e $4) 
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rmany's Business Js 
War, As That of An- 
other Nation May Be Agriculture pr Manufacturing; i 
She Has Found It Capable of Paying As High As * 




By NE WELL D WIGHT H1LLIS 

t Pastor Plymouth Cmvt&iional Chunk, Brooklyn 



WITH Germany, war is a national in- 
dustry. Germany's agriculture pays 
six per cent. Germany's manufac- 
turing and finance pays eight per 
cent. Germany's war against Denmark, 
when she seized Schlcswig-Holstein, paid her 
a thousand per -cent. Her war in tS/O to 
grab the iron mines ol Alsace and Lorraine 
paid her ten thousand per cent. Germany 
' t-xpected the war ol tot$ to pay her twenty 
thousand per cent. "We have made no in- 
vestment like our wars," said Bernhardt. 
•'Let Belgium found steel plants at N'amur 
and Liege-we will loot them. Let. Nancy 
and Rheum and Arras fill' stores with rich 
goods— and we will grab them." 

This war had its origin in a meeting held 
io'Potsdam Palace in 1892. On that occa- 
sion the Kaiser placed in the hands of his 
friends a confidential document; at the head 
of the document were these words THE 
PAN-GERMAN EMPIRE. The second line 
read: "From Hamburg On the North Sea 
to the Persian Gull." The third line wan; 
•'Our ultimate goal— by 1915—250,000,000 of 
people." The fourth line: "Our ultimate 
goat — the Germanization of all the peoples of 
the world." On the opposite page is a part 
of the Kaiser's address: From my childhood 
I have been under the influence of five men: 
Alexander; Julius Caesar; Charles the Fifth; 
" dcrick the Great-: and Napoleon. All of 
•■"imed their dreams of a world* 
. failed. I have dreamed my 
ol a world-empire— I shall succeed. 
On the third page was a map of the old 
Roman Empire with Rome as the capital, 
Caesar Augustus as the war lord, and the once 
mighty states subdued, with Carthage and 
Jerusalem, Ephesusand 
Athens, reduced to the level 
of county-seat towns. On 
the opposite page is the 1915- 
10-1925 world German map. 
Instead of the Roman Empire, 
you have the Pan-German 
Empire. Instead of Caesar 
Augustus, you have Kaiser 
Wilhelm ir. And upon the 
countries once named " Rus- 

and "Great Briiain^you 
have the word GERMAN I A, 
for Petrograd, Paris and Lon- 
don have become county-seat 
towns. ' 
The Kaiser told Ambassador 
Gerard that after this war was 
over he would have no non- 
sense from the United States; by which he 
meant that GERMANIA would be written 
across our country with the "G" on San 
Francisco and the "A" on Washington. 
To win this goal, the Kaiser has bent every 
fncrgy, ho has turned his whole nation into 
one military machine with which to conquer 
the world. 

In his textbook on militarism, Bernhardi 
speaks of war as "a national industry". A 
good business man builds his plant, organizes 



his workmen, and pays dividends of ten per 
cent. Not otherwise. Bernhardi' shows the 
German people how to make war pay large ■ 
dividends, partly through money tribute and 
partly through territory acquired. This 
German teacher on the science of war has 
proved that Germany has never made better ■ 
business investments than in her wars. Her 
war with -Austria in 1866 was a profitable** 
investment, yielding Silesia as n dividend. 
Her war with Denmark was good business- 
it yielded Schlcswig-Holstein and the hope -of 

SouS mosltro^ble^it ^iTSSfSj? 
000 in gold and the iron mines of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

It was in i8c>*. that the Kaiser and his 
associates first put 'into the hands of their 
leaders the Pan-German scheme, with its 
motto, "From Hamburg to the Persian 
Gulf". In 191 1 the Pan-German Union 
published a second series of maps, with mili- 
tary and political plans, bringing up to date 
the scheme for a German Empire beginning 
at Hamburg and ending at the Persian Gulf. 

The maps and plans as given out in 1804 
run the German frontier line around Denmark 
Holland, Belgium, the iron provinces of 
Northern France, the German province, of 
North Switzerland; they make Austria- 
Hungary to be an ally state of equal rank with 
Prussia, but in the plan as published in 1911, 
the Kaiser places German military Heads in 
control of the Austrian and Turkish armies, 
while the southern lines of the Pan-German 
•Empire include all the Balkan States, the 
Kaiser's sister's slate of Greece, with all 
r and Persia. So carcfu" 
' out, so perfect were 



Knowing hia people through and through, the Kaiser called bis 
soldiers before him and gave them this charge: 

"Make yourseWes more {rightful than the Huns under AttUa. 
See that for a thousand years no enemy mentions the very name of 
Germany 'without shuddering.' " 

Why do the German people say they feel so terribly because the 
authors of the world call them "Huns" and "barbarians"? 

Who named them Huns? Their Kaiserl— Who christened them 
"barbarians"? Their Kaiserl— Who likened the German soldier* to 
bloodhounds held upon the leash by the Kaiser's thong, as they 
strained at the leash with bloody jawa, longing to tear their French 
and Belgian prey? The Kaiserl 

"I baptixe thee 'Hun* and 'barbarian.' ** — Let 



stand: "For a thousand years no man shall speak the word 
without shuddering."— Newell Dwight Hillis. 



that to-day should the war cto«c, as some wish, 
nine-tenths of all the Pan-German scheme 
would have been achieved. 

I have in my possession an iron coin given 
as a token to each German soldier. At the 
top is a German portrait of Deity, and under- 
neath arc these words: "The good old 
German God." The Dtety holds a weapon 
in his right hand; and the token bears these 
words: "Smite your enemy dead. The day 
nf judgment will not ask you for your 



reasons." To this * native characteristic 
Goethe was referring when he said, "The 
Prussian is naturally cruel; civilization will < 
intensify that cruelty and make him a savage." 
. For three years German-Americans have 
protested that the stories of German atrocities 
were to be disbelieved as English inventions, 
Belgian ties and French hypocrisies, but that 
day has gone by forever. On a battle-line 
four hundred miles in length, in whatsoever 
village the retreating 'Germans pass, the 
following morning accredited men hurried to 
the scene to make the record against the day 
of judgment. 

The photographs of the dead and mutilated 
girls, children and old men, tell no lies. 
Jurists rank high two forms ol testimony: 
the testimony of what mature men hart seen 
and heard, and the testimony of children too 
innocent to invent their statements but old 
enough to tell what they saw. 

The cold catalogue of German atrocities 
now documented and in the government 
archives of the different nations makes up 
the most sickening page in history. These 
atrocities also were committed not in a mood 
of drunkeness. noi an hour of anger, but were 
organized by so-called German efficiency, and 
perpetrated on a deliberate, cold, precise, 
scientific policy of German fright fulness. 
The Germans slaughtered old men a-ad 
matrons, mutilated captives in ways that can 
only be spoken of by men ip whispers ; violated 
little girl, until they were dead: finding a 
calf-skin .nailed upon a bam door to be 
dried, they nailed a babe beside it and wrote 
the word "Zwei"; they thrust women and 
children between themselves and soldiers 
coming up to defend their native land; bombed 
and looted hospitals.RedCross 
buildings; violated the white 
flag — while the worst atroci- 
ties cannot even be named 
here. N r o one understands 
the German people as well 
as the Kaiser. Our Presi- 
dent, in a spirit of mag- 
nanimity, patience, and good 
will, distinguished between 
the Kaiser and the Prussian 
government, and over against 
ihem put the German ix-oplc. 
But Germany's Chambers of 
Commerce, Hamburg's Board 
of Trade, and certain popular 
assemblies, would have none 
of this, and in the fury of their 
anger passed resolutions, say- 
ing: "What out government 
is. we arc. Their acts are our acts. Their 
deeds and military plans are our plans." 

During July and August, when I was in 
Europe, we went slowly from one ruined 
town to another, talking with the women and 
the children; comparing the photographs and 
the full official records made at the time with 
the statements of the poor, wretched sur- 
vivors. In Gerbevillier I heard the detailed 
story of a woman whose boy of fourteen, 
was hung to a pear (Concluded on page 78) 
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From This Deadly Business Have Resulted 
Mutual Understanding Between Whole 

OT 1S T AT^IOI^T^l Peoples Fi S htin S in a Common Cause; Great Strides 
-iV A 1U1> k5 in Science; and the Enormous Stimulation of Industry 
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rails [tic most serious part of u._ . 
rhc home ftoitt. ihv Inn ik' with the 
t«>lit loans. 

1 am here liccausc 1 want to tell 
Americans something of ihe many 
blunders we made, that the 
1 niied States may tire more sp«U- 
ily achieve thai which every democ- 
racy in l ho world is striving for. 
the destruction of an attempt to 
enforce Upon i he wurld a tyranny 
ihiH would make the world noi fu io 
live in. I am here lwcau*e, for a sin 
lime, or (or a long time. I am ecria...., 
conducting one of the latest businesses 
in this grcal country. I am administering 
ik- sending of lieiwcon fifiv and sixty 
million dollar* a week here on bchalfof 
i he British Government, and I am here 
lu inform the Briti.th <" t uvernm<"" 
of all the many admirable things 
I see taking place, (hat of all the 
invention!! ami of all the 
speeirnensof Ameri- 

ran ingenuity io 

which we ami 
Knrope look 
forward ? 
eagerly. 





filtinjl thai business men from all over the 
Inked States should have gathered al Al- 
lan lb- City, representing the vast body of 
men of business, because it is most obvious 
to anybody wlto fcivPa a moment's nmsidern- 
lion in the materials and figures involved that 
"- '">iiper a cpicsiion i>f a few hundred 



thousand of men in gay uniforms on prancing 
horses: it is a mailer of whole nations in arms, 
supported by every business brain that can 
bring efficiency, organization, capital and in- 
vention io iis assistance. This is a war as 
much of chemists and of engineers as of 
soldiers. This ts a war of transport, of manu- 



facture, and of distribution. It is csscntiallv 
a business man's war. fi 
Wc did not realize that fact in Creai 
Britain for many, many long months. \\> 
were totally unprepared for war. We had an 
army of about too.ooo men, more or less 
■rained, usually less. We had, I believe, 
twenty million rounds of small arm ammuni- 
tion, by comparison with Germany's four 
thousand million rounds. T 

We entered upon this war, as every nation ' 
entered upon this war. as every nation enters 
upon every' war. with the idea that the war 
would be short. Vou had that same 
notion in 1 80i. As a matter of fact, 
in the history of all wars, it is no- 
torious that war is a long thing; and I 
should be lacking in the courage of my 
friend Hoover if I did not assure Ameri- 
cans that, in my belief, studying this war 
.from every angle, I cannot conceive it to 
be possible that an organization which has 
been taking from the time of Frederick the 
Great to be built is going to be destroyed 
in three or four years: that a vast trust, 
such as that composed by the Kaiser, the 
Junkers, the aristocrats, and the wealthy 
class of Germany, are going to give up their 
position and their profits without a struggle 
to the very bitter end— a struggle that, in 
my judgment, will inevitably cause the 
German people to establish themselves 
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enmeshed in the toils of Prussia. 
One of the requests most often made 
to me is that 1 tell something of the 
practical things that wc did in the 
war. Almost the first and mow 
practical thing was to lengthen the 
day. There are two ways of 
getting longer hours of labor ami 
of relaxation. One is a very 1 
■' bad way, a way that our experi- 
ence in Great Britain proved 
ttf be bad; that is, to try to 
workpeople seven days a week. 
Apart from all ethical consid- 
erations, it is bad economy. 
Peoplecannot work seven day- 
a week at high pressure. 

The other way is the way 
wc adopted, the way invented 
by an Englishman, Mr. 
Wiltett. who tried for years 
to get our people to adopt 
the very simple device of 
putting thcclock'on one 
hour. Personally, hav- 
ing experience with thai 
system of lime for many 
months, I cannot sec any 
possible objection to it. 
I myself use it in my 
here in New York; and. as a result. 
1 enjoy your beautiful American au- 
tumn mornings, and 1 have all the roads to 
myself. We had a few cranks and faddist* 
who opposed the scheme. A good many 
mothers thought it would be bad for the 
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not be able to go to steep in daylight. Out 
vou musi remember that in must northern 
countries, in the nonli nf Scotland, (or 
example, it is daylight up to 1 1 o'clock ai litis 
lime of the voir, and the children and ilie 
animals go 10 tied just as naturally as theydo 
in these soul Item latitudes. Daylight saving 
has 'every advantage. The people enjoy the 
carlv morning hours, they get more relaxation 
at the end of the day, they save coal) electric 
light, and beyond question it is a great im- 
provement in the efficiency ol plants and 
factories that have adopted that system. 

WAR such as thisisnot entirely an evil. It 
is teaching people lobe thrifty, thrifty as 
to food, thrifty as (o labor. It is teaching 
,ieoptc to devise new machinery. It, has 
gigantically improved surgery, dentistry, 
nursing, hospitals, and sanitation, anil while 
the losses of this war are great, the losses from 
illness and from sickness have been reduced 
to a minimum by the progress made by 
medical science during the war. 
" We in England do not pretend to be »*> 
quickly adaptable a people as you Americans. 
Vou are now lwginning to face the problems 
that we faced two ami a half years ago.— 
the alteration of your business into war busi- 
ness: and at first sight, to the owners of many 
great establishments, the prospect seems a 
difficult and trying one. Many men seem to 
ihink that the change will inevitably produce 
ruin. But that is not the case. There are no 
lnir ; n;^'s oilier than war businesses in ( rea^ 
llritain and France. Every business is a 
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behind the firing line. War is too quick 
a thing to enable people to send great cannons 
hack to their home countries for repair. It 
will be impossible for you to send ynur ar- 
tillery back from France to the I'micd States 
to repair. It would he dangerous for you to 
rely upon the Atlantic Ocean as a channel 
Lying between you and the Atlantic is the 
perpetual menace of the German submarine, 
which is not sunk so readily hy the destroyers 
as by the neivspaiwrs. 

In regard to the sinking of submarines by 
newspapers, the United States is just where 
we were two years ago. I sec the limit is now 
that one ship sunk nine. Personally 1 doubt 
whether three submarines have ever been 
sunk in a week. We do not publish official 
figures, but victories of that kind pass from 
mouth to mouth very rapidly when they are 
Bimuine. and I personally do not believe ihai 
one m a hundred of the alleged sinkings of 
submarines is genuine. 



die less not failures. As a matter of fact, 
the brave people of France, by importing 
every kind of foreign labor, are maintaining 
iheir industries in a very wonderful way. 

War is itself a horrible and disagreeable 
necessity. It is incumbent upon every man 
who knows of any business that can be adapted 
to war to turn the thoughts nf the owners of 
that business to the quick winning of the war. 
Almost every hiisincss in this country can 
eventually lie used to assist war. In our 
country those engaged in making furniture 
and pianos arc much more busy titan they ever 
were before, making the wood parts of air- 
planes. Those who weie making pleasure 
automobiles arc making motor trucks for the 
war, making air engines for the war, making 
other vehicles for the war. There is no falling 
«»ff in those businesses. On the other hand, 
lite numbers of people they employ are far 
greater than before the war. and they have 
been added to very largely by the fact that 
our women, without any distinction of class, 
have gone into those factories and enormously 
increased the peace-time output at this time. 

TpHE extent of those great war factories is 
* very little known in thiscountry. At one of 
them which I visited just before I came here, 
a place on the borders of England and Scot- 
land — Gretna Green, where the runaway 
marriages used to take place — we have one 
. plant That is one mile in width and three miles 
in length. I took an American friend of mine 
to see it, and he said it reminded him of the 
making of the Panama Canal. I want my 
American friends who are sending their boys 
so bravely to this war to realize thai the 
United States will need plains of that sue. 
and that it will need plants of that sue in 
* France. That does -not seem to be usually 
understood here. We in Great Britain, 
although we arc only twenty-one miles from 
FnRKC at the narrowest point of the Channel. 
J** bw^oWiB^^U. eret^cstahlishmems 
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OU must also remember that you w : ll re- 
quire vast refrigerating stores for tin- pres- 
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crvatioti of the meat and th 
soldiers. At the speed at 
raising your army, by this lime twelve months 
yon will probably have between seven and 
eight hundred thousand men in France. 
Now. picture to yourself ihc requirements of 
seven or eight hundred thousand young men, 
mostly over six feet in height, with api«eiites 
in proportion. Think of what they will need 

it" 'the She's ''the' boots-*' Put Aat f 
boo& the soldiered tii^lw^iiTv" ai°* 
stx pairs a year in the easiest parts of the lir 
and twelve pairs of stows a year where the 
work is rough. Realize that you have got to 
repair your rifles, and that the average life 
of a rifle in the war is not more than sis 
weeks; that you have got to supply and main- 
tain all ynur mules and horses: that you have 
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to sec that all your hospitals are fully 
with all they require; that your amh 
trains arc always in (icrfeei running; tha 
will require railways from your base ic 
pari of France which the Gentians fcno 
American soldiers are occupying, bui 1 
you do not know they are occupying, 
have got to maintain, at a distance of ,\.ooci 
miles, a whole living community, men and 
women,— for you will need thousands of 
women for the hospitals and for clerical work 
in France, as we do; ami all that has to he 
kept at the other end of the Atlantic. That 
is the work that demands the brains, not of 
soldiers and strategists, but of men of business. 
This war is the greatest business the world 
ever knew; and it has made, in our country, 
demands that have brought every man of 
business to the side of the Government, cither 
in Great Britain or one of the other places 
where brain activity is needed fur the war. 

You must remomltcr we English are fighting 
many ware, wars that we rarely see mentioned 
here. Our army in Palestine is a very large 
army. We are fighting that war at the same 
distance, piaelieally. thai you :ire fighting 
ynur war. Our army in Mcsojiotamia is a 
large army. Those armies have to be main- 
tained and organized, and the chief organizers 
behind tlic lincsare well known men of busbies* . 

I have said that the war. with all its horrura, 
is not altogether an evil. One thing the war 
has done— it has taught lis English-shaking 
people the great qualities, the marvelous 
qualities, of patience and endurance of the 
French." It should never be forgotten by any 
of the Allies that this war against savagery i's 
lieing fought in the farms ami the towns, the 
beautiful country of France. The French men 
And women have had this horror in their midst 
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since the first week of August. UJ14, and even 
to-day. when the wind blows from the north. 
jK-ople in Paris can hear the sound of the guns. 
And yet those wonderful French people are a> 
calm and determined as they have been at any 
time in their wonderful history. 1 was in 
Paris a few mouths ago, and it was very 
difficult to realUc that there was a wa 
at hand at all. The women are more 1 
dressed. There is no waste — there 
was verv much waste in France at an; 
There arc wounded soldiers in the t 
there arc soldiers on leave. France is 
the uniforms of all the Allies. Th 
uniform ol your hoys now is there 
Paris is more normal than she was in the first 
months of this war. 

A great many men. C9|>ecially in this coun- 
try, were not tiefore the war aware of the 
wonderful quality of the northern Italian).. 
I had the pleasure of spending a lormiglu with 
the Italian Army this time last year, and it is 
a wonderfully equipped army. Its molvr 
transport, its air sen-ice, its food, its muni- 
tions, are as good as those ol i»py army in the 
World, It came. I confess, as a great surprise 
to me. I was not as well acquainted with the 
northern Italian people as I should have Ix-cn. 
My visits to Italy had hitherto taken me to 
Naples and Pompeii and Rome. I did not 
realize thai, growing up in nor.hern Italy, is a 
wonderful economic development of water 
power and industry; and the brains that have 
organized thai industry arc Iwhirtd the 
Italian Anitv. The Italian Army is fighting 
"" cult fights in the whole of 

. . . 

husbands. 

Even little Belgium* was misunderstood 
before the war. Belgium was (wobably the 
most prosperous country of the world of its 
size. It had the greatest imputation, per 
acre, of any country in the world except India. 
The Belgians were lulled into false security 
by Germany. Instead of preparing for war. 
they prepared for business. But when the 
blow came, they proved themselves to in- 
ns willing to stand the sacrifice, to stand the 
strain of having these horrible |>eop!e in their 
homes lor three years, as have the French. 
I always fee! that we English gating people 
should show the greatest sympathy to those 
countries which have the war in their midst. 
We in Great Britain have not the war in our 
midst. We have always the British Navy 
between us and the enemy. We get a few 
sporadic attacks upon our coast. 

THE war has also done good in that it 
Jias brought around that little country 
from which I come all those inde|>endent 
British nations, such as Australia. New Zea- 
land, Canada and .South Africa. They had 
no reason to come to the war. We had no 
more (lower to compel them to come to the 
war than to cont|H'l you to come to the war. 
They came to the war because they knew that 
unless they came to the war. their turn at the 
hands ol Germany would eventually come. 
Think of those people who came from Aus- 
tralia, between twelve and thirteen thousand 
miles away from the war. I heard a young 
Australian shaker say recently. "We have 
never had anything to do with war." They 
did not have to conquer red Indian?- when 
they got there, as your forefathers did; they 
have no wild animals anywhere in their coun- 
irv, and are not near au\ warring nation. 
They were quick, however, m know, that 
speaker said, that {Comtu,M m pap $.0 
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OR TOP DOWN? 



The Real Issue at Stake in Food 
Control is Whether Democracy 
Can Organize Itself for Economic and 
Military Defense or— Is It a False Faith? 



T~">OOD has gradually, since tin- war 
1-4 began, assumed a larger place in the 
J|_ economics, the salesmanship, and the 
strategy o( the war, unlit it is my belief 
thai (ood will win this war — starvation or . 
-uffiriency will in the end mark the victor. 

The Allies are blockading the lood from 
Germany, and the surrounding neutrals are 
under pressure to export their surplus both 
ways and to reduce their imports. The 
Germans are endeavoring to starve the Allies 
by linking the (ood ships. Short production 
and limitation of markets cumulate to under 
supply, and all governments are faced villi 
reduction of consumption, stimulation of pro- 
duction, control of prices and readjustment 
of wages. The winning of the war is largely 
a problem ol who can organize this weapon. 

As to our more intimate problems.' to effect 
this end, it must be obvious that the diversion 
of millions of men to wai reduces the produc- 
tive labor of the Allies, and in sequence, the 
food production. But beyond this the de- 
struction of food at sea. and of still more im- 
poriance, the continuous destruction ol 
shipping, has ncccssiiated the gradual retreat 
in area from which overseas food supplies can 
lie obtained to any given country. There has 
grown from this not only a limitation p! sup- 
plies.' but an accumulation in inaccessible 
markets. The result ol these cumulative 
forces is that North America is called upon, by 
both Allies and neutrals, lor quantities of food 
far beyond its normal export ability. 

What tfie tax on our resources amounts to is 
widen t enough from the fact that during the 
past fiscal year wc have increased our grain 
exports from 120,000,000 bushels, the three- 
year, pre-war average, to 405.000.000 bushels. 
This year the allied production is reduced by 
.too.ooo.ooo bushels over last year, and wc 
must therefore meet a much larger demand. 
Our exports of meat and fat ptoducts have in- 
creased from pre-war average ol 500.000,000 
pounds to 1.500.000.000 pounds (or the last 

next year. 

II the extremely high prices thundering at 
every door were not a sufficient demonstra- 
tion, it is possible, by actual figures. 10 prove 
that we have been exporting in many com- 
modities actually beyond our capacity to 
produce. Taking the thice-year pre-war 
period as 100. we find in pork, for instance, the 
numlxr ol animals on hand at the 301I1 ol 
June this year is variously estimated at from 
h2 to 98. The slaughter nl animals during the . 
year was at the rate ot 1 79; the exports were at 
the rate of 215. and the natural consequence i? 
that the price is at 350. 

TMJRING the past year, we have exported 
every lastounceof which the country dur- 
ing (his period was capable of producing, and 
our national slock of cereals and animal prod- 
ucts, proportionate to oui population, was. at 
1 he beginning of this harvest, the lowest in our 
history, and many of us have been under keen- 
est anxiety lest we would face absolute short- 
age. This anxious period is now happily passed- 



By HERBERT C. HOOVER 

Vniltd Slain Food Adminhltolor 

The demand in many commodities during 
the coming year is beyond our capacity to 
furnish if we consume our normal amounts. 
The necessity ol maintenance o( the Allies 
is our first line of defense, and our duty to 
humanity in feeding the neutrals demands of 
us that we reduce our every unnecessary 
consumption and every waste to the last 
degree— and even then the world dependent 
on us must face privation. 

Owing to the limitation of shipping we must 
confine our exports to the most concentrated 
foodstuffs, grain, beef, pork, dairy products 
and sugar. 

We must control exports in such a manner 
as to protect the supplies of our own people. 
Happily we have an excess ol some other 
which cannot be shipped, par- 
- J -erishables. and we can do 
ur various exports if we 
onsof these in the diet of 
our people, but above all wc must eliminate 
our waste. 

Our first duty lies to our Allies, and if 
arc to sacrifice a share of our food to 
and if this is also the result of our own 
and our own productive labor, these 
should expect to furnish equivalent sci 
other directions to the common pool against 
Germany, 

Populations short of food hesitate at no 
price, 3nd in those communities where there 
is demand beyond the supply, whether food 
or otherwise, the old law of price fixing by 
"supply and demand" is broken. 

Such an over demand gives opportunity for 
vicious speculation and presents an instability 
to trade which necessitates widening margins 
in distributing profits and great damage to 
the consumer. It results in marking up the 
prices of millions of articles upon the shelves 
and engages the whole of the distributing 
trades in inherent speculation. , 

It is u pon this question of price that I wish 
to dwell for a moment. 

Wc have all listened to the specious argu- 
ments of the siren of high prices— it is her- 
alded as the mark of •prosperity and to pos- 
sess economic advantages. It is advocated 
as a conservation measure- It is true high 
prices reduce consumption, but they reduce 
it through the methods of famine, for the 
burden is thrown on to that class of the 
most limited means, and thus the class least 
able to bear it. There is no national conserva- 
tion in robbing our woiking classes of the 
ability to buy food. Real conservation lies 
in the equitable distribution of the least 
necessary amount, and in this country we can 
only hope to obtain it as a voluntary service, 
voluntary wlf-denial, and voluntary reduction 
of .waste, by each and every man. woman and 
child according to his own abiliiics: not alone 
a contribution of food to our Allies but a 
contribution to lower prices- It is obvious 
that our people must have quantities of food 
and must have them at prices which they can 
pay from their wage. If wc are to have 
ascending prices, we must have ascending 
wages. But as the wage level rises with in- 
equality, it is the door leading to strikes. 



disorder, to riots and defeat of our national 
efficiency. We are thus between two fires— to 
control prices or to readjust the income of the 
whole community. The verdict of the whole 
of the world's experience is in favor of price 
control as the lesser evil. 

There are few who will dispute the ad- 
vantage of such regulation as will eliminate 
speculation and extortionate profits. This is 
difficult to disassociate from fixing of prices, 
yet a great deal may be done by simple regu- - 
lation and the organization of trades to police 
themselves under government patronage— 
to put regulations into'force as will protect the 
legitimate and patriotic trader— for no one will 
deny that speculation against the consumeru 
a vicious crime in our present state. 

The large question ol the hour ia price 
fixing, for the suspension of the law of demand 
and supply as an equitable, economic law. 
is forcing our hand in every direction. 

The total experience of Europe has demon- 
strated that many methods ol price control,' * 
suchasmaximumsand minimums.areafailacy, 
and in themselves stimulate evasions and 
generate economic currents, which, while they 
may be a temporary palliative to a situation, 
ultimately wash away the very foundations 
of production and distribution. Of European 
experience in price fixing practically but one 
formula has remained, and that is the fixed 
specified price for every stage of a given corn* 
modity, from its raw to its finished delivered 
state, based as nearly as may be on the cosi 
of production, and reasonable return on 
capital. ' 

WE will find as we go on with the war and 
its increasing economic disruption, thai 
firstone commodity afaeranothcr will need tobe 
taken into control. We will, however, profit by 
experience il we lay down no hard and fast 
rules, but if we deal with every situation on iu 
merits. So long as demand and supply have 
free play in a commodity, we had best leave it 
alone. Our repairs to the break in normal eco- 
nomic control in other commodities must be 
designed to repair the break— not with a view 
to setting up new economic systems or theories. 

It appears to me we can divide our com- 
modities roughly into four classes: 

First, those commodities of which we pro- 
duce our own supply and for which there is no 
export or import business of such consequence 
as to influence the whole, such as com, pota- 
toes, onions, apples and many others. Here 
the law of demand and supply still reigns, and 
we can well leave them alone, provided no 

flow of barter, and then we can best deal with 
the person. 

Second, those commodities the export de- 
mand for which dominates the price. Here h 
is possible as a first step to regulate the export 
price. In such a class I may mention wheal 
and flour. Nor have we much choice as to 
the matter of these commodities for under the 
agreements between our Government and 
the Allies our Government must purchase or 
direct the purchase of Allied suppliMiin^tha 
country and as these purchases in many com- 
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iiiiKliijf.-cliiniin.uc llu- priiv wcare lace In lace 
vviih |»ire ilelvrmiiiali.m wbrllwr m will 

..I UM|. 

Thinl, icpiiinuiliiies whim internal demand 
e\iwds ihe siimi'y and wbun: direel e\i*irls 
alone tin mil sullicienlly iiulucncv llu- |irii'e— 
and here ivu arc driven lo iirii'c lixinp al (Kite. 
..• which tiwl ha, already (alien. 

ittinodiltu where our uii|«iris 
iii-. We ran in .-am- insinnie* 
s ai as 

WC can. 

T N" all control "I price there is one dominant 
' lactur. Thi' very need of price control is 
proof of insufficient production, and in Wai the 
necessity of the commodity itself transcends 
ihc com. Therefore, the constant dominant 
lining!)! in price must he the stimulation of 
production. There is however a point at 
which stimulation is attained. To get no 
per cum ot volume production to; is one price. 
.1111] lilt need to secure each advancing unit of 
production towards 100 ]>cr cent l>ceomea a 
ornbhmi of balance in ihc nctessiiy lor the 
■ oinmodily against the burden to the con- 
tinner. 

We have in the Food Administration put 
inlu action a form of price control through 
purchase 61 the exerts u( wheat and llcur. 
Hie government must btly or contract the 
buying of wheal for export and the export 
volume controls the price. We were mi- 
mediately confronted with price determine 

To determine it we railed in the farmer him- 
fll and gave him the majority of the com- 

.ion in AatHrmlnm * fiir ...In. It'.. 



weigh carefully and justly. For the first time 
in history he hail a voice in his own price and 
unanimuuslv determined $2.20 per bushel, 
w ith certain differential 1 -' on locality and grade. 
We then created a voluntary engine of o»r 
Ih'si commercial men to carry* it into effect 
and to eliminate all speculation, and to reduce 
the cue) o( distribution in hojtes of finding 
relief to the consumer. We can now measure 
the results. The farmer will receive *-til:out 
<*> cents per bushel mere (or Uis wheat than 
Ins average last year. Sixty cents per bushel 
is cipial i« about S;* i>cr barrel in flour. The 
price o( wholesale flour is to-day per barrel 
less than the last four months' average. So 
here is the measure of reduced sjiecubiion and 
distribution cliarges— ?.i per barrel incicase 
to 1 he farmer and S.*t dccrca>e to the consumer. 

Tltc Food Administration has no powers to 
tix prices except through the export buying, 
the power 10 buy and sell certain commodities, 
and the further (.tower to enter into voluntary* 
agreements with producers. A case o( the 
latter lies in sugar where we agree with 95 
per cent ol the licet produceis that they shall 
tix the price at a certain figme. and we pitv- 
|k.sc to reinforce this by the control of im- 
ports, and if 
necessary to 
enforce 
other 



i«m»ii to determine a fair 
..in. ihe national balance 



Wc gav. 
■d him to 



measure; against the 5 |>ci cent i( they (ail 10 
(alt in with the majority. . . 

Kach and every commodity has its own 
situation; each must be handled on the merits 
and with the least interlcrenco by government 
thai will effect purely war ends, and each by 
coojieration with the industry itself. 

One illusion in the mind of the public 1 am 
anxious to get clear. The Food Administra- 
tion, through its own authority and the co- 
operation oi other government agencies, can 
accomplish a great deal, hut it is limited abso- 
lutely to thai area ol commerce between the 
producer and- the retailor. We aic stopped 
in law within this area: we can only use in- 
fluence on Wih the retailer ami producer, 3nrf 
depend upon their patriotism. In this area 
wc can only regulate ihc How of irade and hold 
it to moderate profits and excise speculation. 
This is an economic step short ol price con- 
trol — except where we can accomplish it In 
indirect means I have quoted above. 

In iheFootlAdm'mistrationwe intend tocon- 
fine ourselves to ten or twelve fundamental 
staples-- 1 hose food commodities that mala- 
up the basis of li(e— we take 110 interest in the 
luxuries or even semi-luxuries. We have laid 
down certain principles of cooperation with 
the busincM community, and if we are to suc- 
ceed on these lines wc must have their support. 
Wc are asking the various trades in these par- 
ticular staples to cooperate with us in organiza- 
tion of the trades to the end that all trans- 
actions shall be direct in the normal flow oi 
distribution; that speculation shall be excised; 
thai good* shall liu sold both by producer ami 
distributor at least at a reasonable and normal 
charge over cost, or even without profit. Ii 
appears 10 us that no right minded man in thirt 
community wants extra profit from the war. 
If be does he should be Iwanded with the braml 
of Judas f'tr selling iConcludeil on page 42.) 



Thli h ihc victory which ih»tl overcome the Hon; ihc victory ol our whr«i field« 
pkluied hm from the Vox Hivrr Villry in NoMhcn Il!incii arc our inciiagr to EulOpt, o 
Victory, ho-ever. h«nB* on more ih« product.* ' 
-•>« g - 
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The Nation's Business 



Men and Guns, Food and Clothin 
Wait on Ships 



By JAMES A. FARRELL 

President, United Siates.Steel Corporation 



Not to Mention Foreign Trade, 
Which We Must Carry On if 
American Industry is to Play its 



GERMANY'S first _ 
intended 10 be crushing and final. 
Aimed at the heart of Fra. 
nearly went home. The | 
lions for it had been long and del 
In a military sense, the machine was perfect, 
perfect in equipment, in organization, in 
efficiency. Judged by a purely material 
standard, there was nothing comparable to it 
on the other side. But there were in the 
opposing forces elements that transcend purely 
material valuation — without which, indeed, 
material' strength is nerveless, and material 
superiority a delusion. 

When von Klucfc's legions were hurled back 
from within sight of the outer defenses of 
Paris, and the battle ol the Manic fixed the 
line beyond which the invader should not pass ( 
the character of the struggle underwent a 
swift and sudden Change. , 

It became, primarily, an economic contest, 
in which, while military strength and capacity 
did not cease to count, the last word lemaincd 
with the wealth and prodncrivc resources of 
the countries engaged. Though it may be 
true in a sense that the side with the greatest 
financial resources will win, it must not be 
forgotten that the money in the treasury is 
only the otttwatd and visible symbol of the' 
productive energy 10 which it owes its exist- 
ence, and which keeps renewing it against the 
day when the power it stands for will finally 
turn the scale. 
The military preparation cf Germany 



hw^bcen^orunt 
indus-^ 

tion has been coordinated with a view to war. 
and along the same lines that had governed 
the creation of the most formidable and best 
equipped army in Europe. 

Behind the long embattled line of entrenched 
and fortified positions where she elected on the 
West to take her stand, she promptly set 
about the work of utilizing every ounce of 
energy she could spare to prosecute the long 
struggle which it was plain to be seen she had 
before her. 

'Only a slight quickening of the usual pace 
was needed to bring about the mobilization 
and concentration of German scientific and 
industrial ability and training; to place at the 




nation at war all the experience 
commerce and all the resources of 
ce. and to effectively enlist the 
i all of ihc elements of economic 
. due regard to the methods and 
s which have made that strength "hat 
Vc can only judge of ihc efficiency of 
the system by its results, but these have 
plainly been the maintenance under enormous 
difficulties of a supply ot ordnance, munitions, 
food, and war material of every description 
needed on the fighting line, with at least an 
avoidance of starvation at home. 

It seems beyond question that German 
economic organization has successfully utilized 
lor the conduct of the war the greatest possible 
percentage of the resources available either at 
home or in territory acquired by seizure or 
conquest. We, who are the latest comers 
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within the circle, are mil 
date how many i....'. 
surrendered if wc arc m pull our full weight 
in this war. 

In the lart analysis, tins is a contest which 
will be decided by superiority in ecoimmie 
. resource'. At the hegiiining cf the wae. both 
rfiles were in possesion of iIicjc to a lavish 
degree. By dint of prodigal Uf* by all of the 
coiuliatanis. the>c resources have been very 
seriously reduced, ami in the caw* el Germany 
they must be approaching: exhaustion. 

There can be no question on which 
side lies the preponderance of economic 
strength: Whether in point of jwpula- 
iion and man-power, or of Mocks of _ 
food and the command of the raw ma- = 
Iciials of industry, die Entente Allies 
were, even Itefore the adhesion of the 
United States, much richer in the es- 
sential requirements of warfare than the 
Central Powers. Hut it is equally be- 
yond question that under Geimau con- 
trol and direction there Powers have 
been as a whole able to find compensa- 
tion (or their inferiority in material 
resources bv the po-*e*aion of an or- 
ganization which lemJercd possible their 
efftctiveuw. 

If it were merely a question of mach- 
ine, the resources of the Kmenle Allies = 
with those possessed by the Ccnunl 
Powers wcie.li! for weight, or bulk for 
bulk, the war would speedily come to an end. 
'Hut the war is prolonged t>ccause of the will and 
determination which Germany has brought 
to the organisation and coordinatkni of all lite 
material forces available to her. 

It is here thai an imperative obligation 
rests on American business to contribute its 
intelligence, its energy and its tenacity, whole 



abroad grows in numbers, the demand for 
tonnage for its maintenance must constantly 
increase, because these men must be supplied 
from the home base. They cannot depend 
u|miii supplies to be drawn from abroad. 

To meet this situation, the United States, 
through the Shipping Hoard, has undertaken 
a 'colossal program of ship construction, 
calling for an expenditure of more than a 
billion dollars, with hundreds of millions more 
for ships transferred from private ownership 
or secured in other ways. 

Mere is a new, enormous and imperative 
demand for sjcel that must l>e met. It is a 



THE National Foreign Trade Council 
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united effort ol 

Widespread recogniti 
that foreign trsde is. in 
clement of prosperity, i 
vital factor * 
defense, 
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now given to the fact 



transporting neither troops nor supplies. t 0 
the manifest detriment ol a commerce which 
suffered for tack of shins and from the burden 
of freights which kept mounting on the im- 
ports ol the foodstuffs and munitions of war 
upon which England was dependent- It was 
only after two years of such wastage that (he 
British government was moved to cr 
Ministry of Shipping with supremo | 
over all tonnage. 

The methods ol this body, which are the 
product of British experience with a merchant 
marine many times larger than ours, may be 
profitably imitated by the United States 
g Hoard. So far, the Hoard, 
organized, has shown a marked 
of efficiency in proceeding 
with its great task, and it is (o be 
hoped that it will adopt such a central 
and unified control of shipping as will ■ 
economize tonnage at every possible 
point to prevent wastage through lack 
ol foresight or conflict ot jurisdiction. 



. of peace, an important 
e in times of war it is a 



the country's means of offense and 



demand which requires a readjust men t of the 
steel business ol the nation. Production must 
be stimulated, as millions of tons will be re- 
quired for military necessities and (he naval 
and emergency licet program. New ship- 
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I the 
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the probi 

command can be best employ 
of the war. The business men of this countr_ 
realise their responsibilties ami are giving 
their unlimited 



TKSlrfood will win the' wan but 
equally important arc the facilities required to 
transport it. Whatever other contribution 
we may make to the prosecution of the war. 
that of ships must be first. They are of 
paramount necessity, because it is only by 
means ol ships that other contributions can be 
successfully delivered. 

In the three years that the war has lasted, 
wc have been sending mote and more of our 
raw materials, our foodstuffs and our manu- 
factures to countries that arc now our Allies 
in the struggle. Our leading industries had 
undergone substantial reorganisation in order 
to meet the new demands for the production 
of war material. ^ The demand for tonnage 

supply, and at the tame time the ruthless 
warfare of the German submarines had 
lessened the supply of ships. 

Thus, tliere had been produced a situation 
where our Government had determined to 
enter the shipping business as an owner, and 
the newly created Shipping Hoard was laying 
its plans for lite construction of Government 
ships. 

The entrance of the United States into the 
war at such a juncture has increased enor- 
mously the need for ships. Our first plans 
call for the transportation of an army of more 
than a million men, involving two and a hall 
million tons of shipping, at least, for their 
transportation, without considering the ton- 
nage required for the maintenance of such a 
force on foreign soil. As the American army 



/~JUR fighting resources arc net wholly 
within our control. There ate ele- 
ments of the supply which wc have been 
lending forward in steadily increasing 
volume tliat come to us from other 

the war cculd not be cairied on. Thus, 
the share of American business in winning 
the war will not lie determined merely by the 
use we makeof materials ol native origin. We 
must make sure of the continued supply of 
indispensable supplies from other countries, 
from 




yards must lie built, and thousands ol men 

forthcoming. 

The United Slates is. as may lie seen, 
definitely launclicd upon an enterprise of 
shipbuilding on a scale which, in view of the 
war conditions, calls for the cooperation and 
— of even- department of American 
... and of every productive interest in 
the country. These ships may well be the . 
very means by which the war may be won for a thorough i™, 
us ami for our Allies. It is through them that and commerce. From the _ 
wc can insure the delivery of our war resources struggle there has been a clear 

at the point of contact with the enemy. Great Britain of the necessity of' 

The men for the fighting line, the guns, rifles foreign liade at the highest possible sram 
and all other materials lor them to light with, not only as a means of insuring the ; 
food and clothing to keep them in fighting ■ 
condition— all the elements ol our fighting 
strength wait for transportation in determin- 
ing quantities upon these ships. 



The nitrates from Chile that our farmers 
must have in oider to meet the demand lor 
increased production of foodstuffs; (he (in 
from the Malay peninsula and Bolivia; the 
Manganese ore from Brazil, and other like 
essentia] materials must have (heir uninter- 
rupted supply firmly secured, and in every 
case the need for the complementary exchange 
of products, direct or indirect, must be met. 

The experience of our Allies has been that 
the development and maintenance of their 



T^HE United Slates is called upon to do its 
* share ol a tremendous task with a meagre 
merchant marine, It is freely admitted that 
Great Britain, at the outset of the war, 
through lack of centralized power, allowed 
vast amount of merchant tor 
wasted. Doubly important is 
United States should profit by the lesson and 
avoid any such loss in efficiency. Yet. 
although it was apparently the intention of 
Congress to concentrate in the Shipping Board 
all the Inactions relating to (he American 
merchant marine, (here is, as yet, no unified 
control of tonnage. 



lutely imperative supplies for the ... 
Army and the British people, but also as a 
not less important means of maintaining 
British finance and credit. 

The foreign trade of the United States, 
particularly in exports, has nearly trebled 
in value since the war began. To the main- 
tenance of this cxpoit commerce an assured 
supply of raw materials is essential. 

In what may be termed the non-German 
to be world, the transactions of international com- 
that the merce nourish (he sinews of war. They bind 
not merely otic ally to another, but they are 
frequently passing from neutral to ally and 
back to neuttal again, in s complicated web 
of trade, transpoMarion and finance. They 
•arc all giving life (o economic activities and 
through these to the military action to which 
all energies are bent. Conversely, the control 



That is precisely what happened tn England of intcrnaiional commerce so as to deprive (he 



at the outbreak ol the war, and caused an 
enormous wastage of available tonnage be- 
cause of the disposition of army and navy 
commanders to requisition ships at the carlics t 
possible moment and hold them until there 
remained no possibility of their being further 
required. 

As a result, many vessels were used for 
months as warehouses or remained idle. 



enemy of essential materials and of any share 
of the food possessed by the Allied neu(ral 
nations has been found to be as essential as the 
ptomotion of legitimate trade. 

Thus (he problem of our Government is 
twofold ; how lo maintain trade wi(h our 
Allies and wi(h neutrals, particularly non- 
European neutrals, as a means to the winning" 
of the war. and how to restrict commerce that 

i 
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carefully ami justly. 

lory In- Iku! , 



dilTc 



i 



in regulaic 
inwrcfl to 
ive ran. 



N a)l control (if price (here is one dominant 
factor, 'Hie very need "f piicc control i* 
proof of insufficient production, and in wai iImj 
i)i'ce*sity of i lie commodity itself transcends 
»lu- Cost. Therefore, the constant dominant 
ihoiight in price must lie lite stimulation of 
production. Tliere is however a point at 
which stimulation i* attained. To gel 9» 
per cent o( volume production costs one price. 
— 1 the need to secure each advancing unit of 



[lie (irsi lime 

mtials <hi locality and grade. 
We then crcaied a voluntary engine of our 
Ik-si commercial men to carry ii into effect 
anil to eliminate all speculation, and t« reduce 
the ei>5i of distribution in hojies of finding 
relief to the consumer. We can now measure 
the result*. The farmer will receive "iihont 
no cents per ImslicI more for his wheat than 
hi* average last year. Sixty cents |<er bushel 
is equal Vi about S.i per barrel in flour. The 
price of wholesale Hour is to-day S. - ; per band 
less than ilie la*t four mom lis' average. So 
Itere is the measure of reduced speculaiion and 
distribution charges — >.i |>er barrel inn ease 



III file I 



III!' 



; |kk 



the 
and i 



production towards loo \kt cent becomes ., 
lirohliHU of balance in the necessity (or the 
• oinmodiiy against the burden to the con- 
>nmcr. 

We have in the Food Administration put 
into action a form of price control through 
purchase of the exports of wheat and Hour, 
The government must buy or contract the 
buying of wheat for export and the export 
volume controls the price. We were im- 
mediately confronted with price dett-nnina- 

Icicrmine it we called in ihe farmer liim- 
ielf and gave him ihe majority of the coin 
iiuVtun to 
..im Ihfl n; 



consumer. 

•*ood Administration has no |»wcrs io 
:s excepi through ihe export buying, 
er In buy and sell certain com modi lies, 
fun her power to enter into voluntary 
agreements with producers. A case of ihe 
latter lies in sugar where we agree with 05 
jx'r cent ol tlie Ik-ci produccis thai they shall 
lis the (wire at a certain figure, and we pro- 
pose Ui reinforce this by the control of im- 
ports, and if 
necessary to 
enforce 
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measures against the 5 pei cent i( tltcy fail \ 0 
fall in with the majority. 

Each and even.- commodity has its own 
situation; each must be handled on the merits 
and with the least imcrlcrcnec by government 
thai will effect purely war ends, and each In- 
c(H>i>eraiion with the induslty itself. 

One illusion in ihe niind of the public I am 

lion, through its own authority and the co- 
operation ol other government agencies, can 
accomplish a great deal, but it is limited abso- 
lutely to thai area ol commerce between the 
producer and- the retailer. We aic stopped 
in law within this area; we can only use in- 
fluence on both the retailer and producer, and 
depend u|H>n their patriotism. In this area 
we can only regulate the flow of trade and hold 
it 10 moderate profits and excise speculation. 
This is an economic step short ol price con- 
trol— except where we can accomplish it by * 
indirect means I have quoicd above. 

In the Pood Administration we intend to con- 
line ourselves 10 ten or twelve fundamental 
staples— those food commodities that make 
up the basis of life— we take no interest in the 
luxuries or even semi-luxuries. We have laid 
down certain principles of cooperation with 
the business community, and if we are to sue 
cccd ou these lines we must have their support. 
We are asking the various trades in these par- 
1 icular staples to cooperate wit h us in organiza- 
tion of the trades to the end that all trans- 
actions shall be direct in the normal flow of 
distribution; that speculation shall be excised; 
that goods shall be sold both by producer and 
distributor,!! leat 1 .it ;i reasonable and normal 
charge over cost, or even without profit. Ii 
appears to us that no right minded man in this 
community wants extra profit from the war. 
If he doe* he should be branded with the hraml 
n( Judas for selling ICo/iclitdeil on pogr ,j_\) 




Thlt 1* ihe victory which itull overcome the Hud: the victory of our wheat fielcH and our com field t, and our live .lot k— the victory ol food. Scene* likr the ene 
pictured here Item the Pox River Villry in. Northern Ilii-oii are our menage to Europe, our meiaaje ot hope to our Allica and ol defiinre to the common eoisnr. 
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Men and Guns, Food and Clothinj 



Wait on Ships 

By JAMES A. FARRELL 



Not to Mention Foreign Trade, 
Which We Must Carry On if 
American Industry is to Play its 
Part in the War 



ERMANVS first military stroke was 
Intended to be crushing and final. 
Aimed at the heart of France, it 
nearly went home. The 



G 

tions for it had been long and deliberate. 
In a military sense, the machine was perfect, 
perfect in equipment, in organization, in 
efficiency. Judged by a purely material 
standard, there was nothing comparable to it 
on the other side. But there were io the 
opposing forces elements that transcend purely 
material valuation— without which, indeed, 
material' strength is nerveless, and material 
superiority a delusion. 

When von Kluck's legions were hurled hack 
from within sight of the outer defenses of 
Paris, and the batile ol the Marnc fixed the 
line beyond which the invader should not pass, 
the character of the struggle underwent a 
swift and sudden change. . 

It became, primarily, an economic contest, 
in which, while military strength and capacity 
did not cease to count, the last word remained 
with the wealth and productive resources of 
the countries engaged. Though it may be 
true in a sense that the side with the greatest 
financial resources will win, it must not be 
forgotten thai the money in the treasury is 
only the outward and visible symbol of the' 
productive energy to which it owes its exist- 
ence, and which keeps renewing it against the 
day when the power it stands for will finally 

- dCcrma.y 



has been 'of unexampled thoroughness— the 
result of long years ol national drill and dis- 
cipline. But, in addition to this, her whole 
industrial, commercial and financial organiza- 
tion has been coordinated with a view to war. 
and along the same lines that had governed 
the creation of the mosr formidable and best 
equipped army in Europe. 

Behind the long embattled line of entrenched 
and fortified positions where she elected on the 
West to take her stand, she promptly set 
about the work of utilizing every ounce of 
energy she could spare to prosecute the long 
struggle which it was plain to be seen she had 
before her. 

'Only a slight quickening of the m 
was needed 10 bring about the mc 
and concentration of German sci 
industrial ability and Iraininn; lo 1 



disposal ol the nation at war all the experience 
of. German commerce and all the resources of 
German finance, and to effectively enlist ihe 
coo))cration of all of the elements of economic 
strength, with due regard to the methods and 
impulses which have made that strength what 
it is. We can only judge of the efficiency of 
the system by its results, but ihcse have 
plainly been the maintenance under enormous 
difficulties of a supply of ordnance, munitions, 
food, and war material of every description 
needed on the fighting line, with at least an 
avoidance ol starvation at home. 

It s«ms beyond question that German 
economic organization has successfully utilized 
lor the conduct of the war the greatest possible 
" ~ at 
or 

.0 are the latest 




Thlt picture ol the United Steamihip Cotnpan< 
etoek in Mancheiler. England.' ii viiual proof - 
toe world «tM 5 war atid it became r 



_iiH.min.RB limber directly Into r 



and genera] cargo into the aheda at the 
irtanec which hai bee" heightened ilnce 
or reduce ihe number ot men employed. 
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abroad grows it: numbers, the demand for 
tonnage (or its maintenance must constantly 
increase, because these men must be supplied 
from the home base. They cannot depend 
up.nl supplies to lie drawn from abroad. 

To meet this situation, the United States, 
through the Shifting Board, has undertaken 
n 'colnssil program of ship construction, 
calling for an expenditure of more than a 
I -it lion dollar*, with hundreds of millions more 
for shins transferred from private ownership 



...j.areo.ilyl^Binnine In appre- 
ciate how many cherished customs must be 
surrendered if wc are to pull our full weight 
in (his war. 

In the lart anntyfis, thin ts a contest wlmh 
will lie decided by sti|ierioiiiy in economic 
rcsoiirccs. At the beginning cf the wae. both 
Miles were in jwssession of these to a lavish 
degree. My dm; of prodigal use by all of the 
combatant*, these remittees ha\e been very 
seriously reduced, anil in ihe case cl Germany 
they must be approaching exhaustion. 

There ran be 110 question on which 
side lies the preponderance of economic 
strength: Whether in |>oint of popula- 
tion ami man-power, or of stocks of 
foot! and the command of the raw ma- 
terial:; of industry, the Entente Allies 
were, even More the adhesion ol the 
United States, much richer in the es- 
sential requirements of warfare than the 
Central Powers, But it is equally lie- 
yond question that under German con- 
trol and direction these Powers have 
lieen a? a whole able 10 find compensa- 
tion for their inferiority in material 
resources by the po-M--sion of ait or- 
ganization which tendered possible their 
efftciivc use. 

If it were merely a question of match- 
ing the resources o( the Entente Allies - 

Powers, weight for weight, or Imlk for 

bulk, the war would speedily come to an end, demand which requires a readjustment of ihc 

'Kut the war is prolonged because of the will and steel liusincaol the nation. Production must 

determination which Germany has brought be stimulated, as millions of tons will be re- 

to the organi?ation and coordination ol all the quired for military necessities and the naval 

material forces available to her. and emergency iiect program. New ship. 

It is here that an imperative obligation yards must lie built, and thousands of men 

rests on American business 10 contribute its selected and trained lor the new service, as 

intelligence, its energy and its tenacity, whole- oOicers and crews of the ships that are lo he 



THE National Foreign Trade Council appre- 
ciates the opportunity to cooperate with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce In a 
demonstration of the importance of national and 
united effort of business men toward winning the 
war. 

Widespread recognition is now given to the fact 
that foi 
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transporting neither troops nor supplies, to 
the manifest detriment ot a commerce which 
sulTered for lack of ships and from the burden 
of freights which kept mounting on the im- 
ports ol the foodstuffs and munitions of war 
upon which England was dependent. It was 
only after two years of such wastage that the 
British government was moved to create a 
Ministry of Shipping wiih supreme powers 
over all tonnage. 

The methods ol this body, which are (he 
product of British experience with a merchant 
marine many times larger than ours, may be 
profitably imitated by the United States 
Shipping Board. So far, the Board. 
_ as now organized, has shown a marked 
degree of efficiency in proceeding 
wiih its great task, and it is to ho 
ho|>ed that it will adopt such a central 
and unified control of shipping as will . 
economize tonnage at every possible 
point to prevent 



JAMES A. FARRELL. 
a, National Foreign Trade Counc 



heartcdly and unselfishly, to the solution of 
the problem cf how all the resources at joint 
command can be best employed in the service 
of the war. The business men of this country 
realize their responsibilties and are giving 
their unlimited cooperation. 



forthcoming. 

The United Stales is, as may l>c seen, 
definitely launched upon an enterprise of 



f"\UR fighting resources arc net wholly 
v - / within our control. There are ele- 
ments of the ?upply which wc have been 
.ending forward in steadily increasing 
volume that come to us from other 
countries, and without which many ol 
— the industries essentia! to the conduct of 
the war cculd not be cairied on. Thus, 
the share of American business in winning 
the war will not )x determined merely by the 
lift* we mal:e of materials ol native origin. We 
must make sure of the continued supply of 
indispensable supplies from other countries. 

The nitrates from Chile that our farmers 
must have in oider lo meet the demand for 
■ ■■ — •taction of foodstuffs; the tin 
f peninsula and Bolivia; the 

from Brazil, and other like 

materials must have their uninter- 
rupted supply firmly secured, and in every 



.hiphiutihng on a scale which, m view of the case the need for the complementary exchange 
war conditions, calls for the cooperation and of products, direct or indirect, must be met. 
support of every department of American The experience of our Allies has been that 



HPHERE is the matter of the supply ol ships. 
* It is said that food will win the war. but 
equally important arc the facilities required to 
traiis|>ort it. Whatever other contribution 
we may make to the prosecution of the war. 



the development and maintenance of their 
war supplies at home has rendered necessary 
a Thorough reorganization of their industry 
and commerce. From the outset of the 
struggle there has been a clear recognition in 
Great Britain of the necessity of' maintaining 



industry and of every produ< 
the country. These ships may well be the 
very means by which the war may be won for 
us and (or our Allies. It is through them that 
we can insure the delivery of our war resources 

, _. . — — . at the point of contact with the enemy. u .„ u ... «, ,.. v ._m*eww « 

that of ships must be first. They arc of The men fcr the fighting line, the gnns, rifles foreign uade at the highest possible aundard, 

paramount necessity, because it is only by and all other materials lor them to fight with, not only ar a means of insuring the abso- 

nUhips that other contributions can be food and clothing to keep them in fighting lutely imperative supplies for the British 

y delivered. condition— all the elements ol our fighting Army and the British people, but also as a 

hrcc years that the war has lasted, urength wait fot transportation in dctermin- not less important means of maintaining 

mg quantities upon these ships. British finance and credit. 

The foreign trade of the United States, 



In the 

we have been sending more and more of our 
raw materials, our foodstuffs and our manu- 
factures to countries that are now our Allies 
in the struggle. Our leading industries had 
undergone substantia) reorganization in order 
to meet the new demands for the production 
of war materia]. Tfte dcmand for tonnage 
had increased side by side with our increased 
supply, and at the same time the ruthless 
warfare of the German submarines had 
lessened the supply of ships. 

Thus, there had been produced a situation 
where our Government had determined to 
enter th^ltippiiig business as an owner, and 

ships. 

The entrance of the United States into the 
war at such a juncture Ivas increased enor- 



, T*HF. United States is called upon to do its particularly in exports, has nearly trebled 
* share ol a tremendous task with a meagre in value since the war b 



merchant marine. U is freely admitted that 
Grear Britain, at the outset of the war, 
through lack of centralized power, allowed a 
vast amount of merchant tonnage to be 
wasted. Doubly important is it that the 
United States should profit by the lesson and 
avoid any such loss in efficiency. Ycr, 
although it was apparently the intention of 
• Congress to concentrate in the Shipping Board 
all the functions relating to the American 
merchant marine, (here is, as yet, no unified 
control of tonnage. 



began. To the main* 
tenance of this expoit commerce an assured 
supply of raw materials is essential. 

In whit may be termed the non-German 
world, the transactions of international com- 
merce nourish the sinews of war. They bind 
not merely one ally to another, but they are 
frequently passing from neutral to ally and 
back lo neuttal again, in a complicated web 
of trade, transportation and finance. They 
-are ail giving life to economic activities and 
through these to the military action to which 
all energies ore bent. Conversely, the control 
of international commerce so as to deprive the 



That is precisely what happened in England 

at the outbreak ol the war, and caused an enemy of essential materials and of anv phare 

enormous wastage of available tonnage be- of the food possessed by the Allied neutral 

mously the need for ships. Our first plans cause of the disposition of army and navy nations has been found to be as essential as the 

call tor the transportation of an army of more commanders to requisition ships at the earliest ptomotion of legitimate trade, 

than a million men. involving two and a half possible moment and hold them until there Thus the problem ol our Government is 

million tons of shipping, at least, for their remained no possibility of their being further twofold; how 10 maintain trade with our 

transportation, without considering the ton- required. Allies and with neutrals, particularly non- 

a As a result, many vessels were used for European neutrals, as a means to the winning' 
" remained idle, of the war, and how to restrict commerce that 




The Minneaota, the . 

united Staiea 10 the 

ihe r.Kciin 



tarteit nereham ahk, ftvini the America* flaf. .hovra her* dcrch>c*c4 at Hunter, Point, Sir. P r.nciico. i. ■ Pr*mi« ol *< ■*"'* 
; pioud iiotition which 't once held among ihe runtime powrra. Military neeonty ha» quickened our ie.nl"* to buttd i.KB^j (real / 
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ict, is obtainable nowhere else, as wc are on them I found < 
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«f ih* war wilb it* productive capacity business question oi market* may icad to war ahead ie impcmlivc. It has in it untold 
llluslv increase.). Even before the war. aeain unless .h, h ~. -< «** - * -» 
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might he cl pcaihlc licnefii. direct or indirect, 
to the enemy. It isapiarent that (hcaltciii|>t 
En solve one phase ol 111 is problem may 
interfere with the solution ol the other, but 
there can be no question aliout the need for 
the exercise of all the resources and influence 
.,1 the linilco States in huh endeavors. 
At a time when so much is expected of us 
— hgour Allies, a million 
— -oung men arc beinp 
ire industry, ami 
further withdrawals in drafts will occur from . 
time to lime. Here is an additional argu- 
ment for thcescreisc of ever)- possible economy 
of method am! of every int|>ctus to maximum 
production that the pauiulisfU of the |)eo|ile 
can suggest or Government |xilicy can pro- 
mote. 

While the supply of the needs of our Allies 
and of our own expeditionary forces is the 
first necessity, it would be a mistake to regard 
this as entirely apart and senarahle from the 
maintenance o(_ our neutral commerce, vs- 
t>ccially that with Latin America and Asia. 
Several hundred thousand Ions of Manganese 
ore per annum from llrazil is required to keep 
■ lie steel industry in operation; the tin ore of 
the Straits Settlements becomes the con- 
tainer of the army ration; the rubber of Brazil 
and Ceylun enters into the tires of trucks and 
ambulances beyond the battle line; the wool 
ol Argentina is needed in large quantities for 
military clothing. 

No American army cm subsist without 
coffee, and the cocoa of Ecuador and the 
Central American Republics is the base ol an 
important element in the emergency ration. 
Iletwcen the neutral nations thai possess 
ihesc materials and the United -States there 
exists a condition ol 

"'"lor mer- 
■,n», 



Is obtainable nowhere else, as we an- on them 
(or in(lis(>eiiKil>le military supplies. 

Happily, wc seem to be in the way of having 
the cooperation o( die larger pare of Latin 
America in the prosecution of the war, mil, 
should that not con:i: to jviss, wc can still 
reckon on its benevolent neutrality. We may 
realize practical jwn%Anterieaoism by steadfast 
recognition in principle and practice of the 
economic tics between Oie United Stales and 
the other American republics, 

Ouccoumty must continue to offer a market 
for a considerable part of the products of 
Latin America, and must sec to it that ade- 
quate * *■ '- 1 ' - 

mi 



. ation is provided for the con- 
that merchandise. The United 
» stand ready to serve as a 
. p\y, to the countries of l-aim 
I merchandise which tltcy can ob- 
there else, and which is necessary 
ife and industry and the develop, 
ilicir resources interrupted three 



obtain 
fur their 
mem of 
years ago. 

Thecxportsailminislrative board hasagrcal 
npiMniunity in constructive work in fostering 
trade with Latin America. The needs of our 
.sister republics for the at tides of export with 
which we can supply them can be definitely 
determined, and a policy adopted calculated 
to give them an assured source of supply here. 
Once it is realized throughout Latin America 
tltat the United States recognizes, asa primary 

maintaining uninterrupted the means of 
transportation, a surer basis will be supplied 
lor satisfactory pan-American relations. 

T^HEitK is universal recognition among the 
* allied nations that the war will be won to 
but little advantage unless there can be in- 
sured a peace that will not be ruthlessly 



1 found occasion to say at the I „. 
National Korcign Trade Convention, held 
Pittsburgh, last January, that we had seized 
unfairly the commerce ol no people—taken no 
advantage of the industrial extremity of 
others- On the contrary, wc had accepted 
lire responsibility of carrying on enterprises 
which had been begun by European capital 
whose further supplies were interrupted. Our 
entrance into new fields cf business enter, 
prise abroad had been of benefit not only «> 
the countries where the investments had been 
made, but to the original investors, whose 
work had been taken up at the point where 
they were compelled to lay it down. 

Our entrance into the war leaves us still 
free to pursue the same policy, and it has given 
us a new tulc to insist that alter the war co- 
operation on ihe hioadest and most p,enerous 
scale, and in the most symiwthetic spirit, 
must be the nitc, il economic recovery is to 
lie quick and thorough. The activities ol the 
United States in the war will acquire ait the 
mere force because they aie meant to achieve 
the triumph ol international right and justice 
and to serve no ends prompted merely, by 
national selfishness or national scll-interest. 

CEA FOOD offers all kinds of opportunity 
V for exploration, according to the experts. 

Our own government, has been acquainting 
us with some new fish, to be sure, and Minne- 

on the average arc more devoted to fisheries 
than we, have some further suggestions. 

Kvcn they have been rather backward. 
Although a good kike sturgeon may now bring 
the price of a cow, sturgeon were not so long 
ago used as manure in Canada. Horse 
mackerel also were left to rot at a time when, 
as tuna, they made one of the valuable 
iViericsof the Mediterranean. 



World Peace via Commercial Federation 



The Give and Take Training of the Business Man in 
International Union Would Hasten the Thousand Years 
of Sanity, Justice, and Cooperation— Humanity's Dream 



By 
A. 



IN a 'li>nis>»m of the relation of organized 
business to organized war the considera- 
tion of "afier-lhe-war" problems Is 
rightly placed hide by side with "during- 
ihe-war" problems. For the Conserving of 
the results of victory may indeed be as 
important as thewinningof the victory ibelf- 
1 warn, if t van. to emphasize the fact thai 
bolh (he selfish interest and the unselfish 
H-mo- of American business men .ire involved 
in the early revival and reorganization <if tlr 
Inienintional Congress of Chanib 

!Kncfeiz,: , ' ,;lmsi . 

After the war, business success ^ill l»c the 



sti|>rviue need ol every nation. Business will 
face the challenging job of rebuilding what war 
has wrecked, ol financing an adequate deletise 
policy fcr the future, and of meeting the 
largest tax-charges of history'- The heaviest 
burdens business has ever known will prove 
likewise the greatest incentive that business 
hasever known. And yet the outlook is that, 
for busincs;, the hour of 
an hour of supreme di~ 
linctivc (Motion that 
tn-tlay. and will held 
will not shield itTrom ; 
of the difficulty. 

It is not to be disputed thai 




after the war the reconstiuctitm of Europe will 
make heavy demands upon American industry 
for materials. The wave of buying that will 
result may be one or possibly two years in 
reaching its crest, and during that (icriod 
American business will prosi«r. Hut the 
demand fnr reconstruction materials will be a 
temporary ami incidental part of the general 
business development after the war. Of far 
— ?r importance arc those factor* that will 
i>l trade after (he first rush of reconstnir- 

mg has iiassed. And those factors. 

. am far afield in judgment, will l>c 
in the following developments. 
American business will come to the end 
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of (he war with .its productive capacity 
enormously increased. Even before the war, 
American business was feeling the pressure 
of lis surplus production. After the war its 
still larger surplus will make American busi- 
ness one of the most interested contestants 
In the race for markets. The disposition of 
p-.ir surplus production will be fundamental . 
10 the health and prepress cf our entire 
business and industrial life. 

If our increased productive capacity, which 
«c must try to keep employed, must offer its 
surplus in markets made difficult by over- 
intense competition, a general cutting of 
s is inevitable. A general lowering of 
s will force American business to operate 
upon a narrowing margin of profit. A nar- 
rowing margin of profit will, in turn, mean a 
tightening of the lines between labor and 
capital. Labor, reluctant to surrender wage 
gains won in war time, will have to deal with 
a capital of restricted ability to meet the de : 
mands of labor. 

The problem of American business after the 
war will be complicated by two obvious facts. 
Every nation will be under an equally heavy 
pressure to find profitable markets for its 
products. War has stimulated the produc- 
tion ol Europe as it is stimulating the produc- 
tion of America. This fact will make the 
nations of Europe our severe competitors 
in the race for markets. Nor will the nations 
of Europe buy from us more than urgent 
necessity demands, once the imperative needs 
of reconstruction have been met. This will 
be true because the war will have taught (he 
nations of Kurope (hat the country which can 
most neatly contain within its own borders 
all the elements needed to sustain its life and 
>* its army will s(and the best chance of 
I in the event ol another war. 

RICAN business, when the war is 
k- over, will find itself in a world of fierce " 
competitors ami reluctant customers, neither 
of which wilt Ik (he result of ill-will towards 
us but the inevitable development prompted 
by the urgent need of the nations. 

II i he war should end with an unsatisfactory 
settlement, every dangerous feature of the 
business situation will be intensified and com- 
plicated. And even though the war ends upon 
entirely satisfactory terms of set I lenient, lime 
alune can prove whether the settlement is to 
endure. The sanest busbies* judgment of all 
nations demands that the war shall result in 
some sort of a league of nations under ade- 
quate guarantees. Itut timil that new ma- 
chinery of peace has proved (hat it can give to 
nations something at least of the piotectinn 
that alliances ami national armies have hither- 
. to given them, wc may expect ■every nation 
to fight strenuously for rapid economic and 
military supremacy as insurance against the 
future. 

• Uiwn whatever basis the war it. concluded, 
therefore, the outlook is thai the years follow- 
ing the war will give rise to harassing difficul- 
ties ol business adjustment which, unless 
dealt with constructively at their souicc, will 
seriously hamper American business and con- 
ceivably give rise to another war. * 

Business' questions— the problem cf mar- 
kets— have in the past ltd to wars. The 



business question of markets may lead to war 
again unless the cooperative business sense of 
the several nations unites in finding solutions 
(hat will give to every nation the fullest 
opportunity for its legitimate business develop- 
ment. There is no real reason why nations 
should spend valuable energy in blocking and 
hampering each other. There is business 
enough in the world to satisfy the rightful 
ambition of all peoples. Before the war. ' 
(he world's commerce was expanding a( the 
rate of a billion a year. 

Vy HETHER wc think solely in terms of (he 
yy business welfare of the United States,or 
in terms of the general progress and stability 
of the woiW, this much is clear: It will not 
do to leave to traditional diplomacy and to 
cverehanging cabinets and governments alone 
the handling of these business difficult its which 
will menace the successful conduct of our 
loreign trade and (lireatcn the durable peace 
ol the woild. 

Business men, as a result of their experience, 
will be especially fitted to deal with these 
business difficulties at their source and tc 
effect adjus(mcn(s thai will 
mutual busmen- interest sof all 
to prevent intei national nade 
the source of another wai. 

For some little time after the war. govern- 
ments will retain considerable bitterness 
and- suspicion. That spirit wilt not Ik> the 
Ik-pi equipment for handling the fundamental 
ami inevitable problems of business adjust- 
ment which will, in such great measure, 
underlie (he peace and progress of the future. 
Business men, on the other hand, are ac- 
customed to the methods ol give and take and 
arc obliged constantly to settle difficulties 
ii|>on the basis of lact and mutual profit. 
If, therefore, (he business men of (he world can 
get together upon a basis o| common counsel 
and action, (hey can do more than any other 
group of men to tone down, if not tocliminate. 
the dangers in the period of rivalry that will 
follow the war. 

Business can liecome an invaluable partner 
of governments in bringing the world to a 
bass of sanity, justice, ami coo|>eraiion. 
The future will increasingly demand that 
business statesmanship sttpiilemcnt political 
statesmanship. The business men of America 
will do their part in meeting (his demand. 
The purely selfish desire to see American busi- 
ness operate with the minimum handicap 
alter (he war will unite with the desire to see 
the peace of the world Made durable, in 
prompting American business men , to do 
everything in their (tower to help bring 
the federated business judgment ot the world 
to bear upon the difficulties ahead. 

But this fundamental work cannot Itc dune 
unless the business men ti( the world are 
brought into an organized unity equipped lor 
effective international action. 

FORTUNATELY, business has at hand the 
rudiments of an international instrument 
for dealing whh just such a situation. I lefer 
to the lntcr»a(ional Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce (hat was just coming into its own 
as a constructive lorcc when the war broke. 
Its early revival and equipment for the work 



ahead is Imperative* It has in it untold 
possibilities of power and usefulness. 

It is made up of the representatives of the 
principal governments of (he world and of the 
important Chambers of Commerce of all 
nations. In Europe many of the Chambers ol 
Commerce are semi-official, a iac( (hat will 
make it doubly easy to turn the International 
Chamber into an effective ally of govern- 
ments in dealing with the coming difficult 
situation. 

When the war Itegin, the International 
ChamlKT was already dealing with many 
business problems which underlie very 
vitally the peace and integrity ol the world. 
In its meeting in Paris in 191 4> it was decided 
to tiy out on an international scale the prin- 
ciple of the referendum, which has been such 
an important factor in the development and 
influence of our own National Chamber. 
The subjert of (his firi-l in(ernational refer- 
endum was Disloyal or Unfair International 
Competition. We have seen enough ol the 
constructive influence and (nissible power of 
the referendum in our own National Chamber 
(o recognize readily what a power for concilia- 
tion and adjustment the practice of inter- 
national business referendum could be. 
made in dealing with the very explosive situa- 
tions that will grow (tut of aftei-thc-war 
1 ivalry. 

T^HE International Chambet has been in 
* existence for some ten or twelve years. 1 1 
h is hold irti[Kirtant scions in both Europe and 
the United Stales. It has, in every instance, 
tcccivcd the utmost consideration and support 
at the hands of the several governments 
which have played (he host to i(. and whose 
highest officials have sat in its sessions 
as delegates and appeared upon its plat- 
form. 

under way, when the war began, for the re- 
organization of the International Chamber 
along lines that would make it a thoroughly 
democratic and effective instrument. Ameri- 
can business men will be looked to again for 
initiative and fundamental help. Every 
consideration will prompt American business 
men to take (hat initiative, as a vital part of 
(licit thinking and planning in connection with 
the increasing part (hey are 10 play in the 
conduct and policies of world trade in the 
future. 

Clearly, it will be doubtful wisdom to wait 
until the end ol the war to begin laying the 
foundations for this important work. If we 
do, we may find ourselves at the end ol war 
as unprepared lor peace as we were unpre- 
pared for war. 

A request lias already come to us from 
Paris that a meeting of the Allied nwrmVrs 
of the International Chamber be called in the 
near luture to deal with impoitant questions 
of business relations that involve, for us and 
our Allies, effective harmony dining the war 
and justice in competition after the war. 
Whether the convening ol such a meeting 
(lining the war will, in the fnnl analysis.^ be 

the whole matter needs prompt and careful 
consideration. 
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italk Bridge 

The Indians, the Steel-Thewed Backwoodsman, the Gal- 
lant Southern Soldier, all Traveled and Fought on Corn— 
We Can Do It Today and Send More Wheat to Europe 
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By ROBERT H. MOULTON 



V lakes a war to make us discover 
how illogicallv chosen our normal 
rations arc. Consider corn. \Ve 

sfxak of casting |>carls More swim-. Corn enters into the composirion of many 

yet that is exactly what we do when we feed patent breakfast foods, but Inns before the 

corn to pic-, days ol cartons and bright labels the Indians 

Indian corn, or maize, isdistirwtlv American, were making corn dishes which for delicacy 

hut the old world tradition is so strong that we of llavor and dietetic value put the breakfast 

have stuck almost exclusively to wheat, products of this modern day to shame. 

There is no reason whv tins should lie so. Moreover, they had flapjacks whirl) literally 

Hack in the old days there was no greater melted in the mouth— the kind mother used 



delicacy than corn muffins, or Johnny cake, 
and we all know how the Confederate soldiers 
fought on their diet of corn pone. This war 
is going to make us sec that the diet of the 
American pioneer is as good for us as it was 
when our fathers fought the Indians. 

The nutritive value of corn is almost the 
equivalent of that of wheat: and what wheat 
was to the armies of old. corn could be both 
to the army and to the people of the United 
Stales. 

" rn was the staple ration of Davy Crockett, 
all other backwoodsmen of that day, 



to make.— a phrase that probably made as 
much trouble for bridegrooms in that day as it 
does now. 

One of the greatest gifts which the Indians 
bestowed upon the world was this grain of 
gold- There are many among the initiated, 
who have come. to hail the red man as the 
greatest of agriculturists. We are gradually 
learning that the work of the Indian on this 
continent in developing and cultivating food 
plants was nothing short of colossal. Not 
only many staple products of this day, but 
also numerous varieties of edible grains, vege- 
tables and fruit which we find indispensable 



he carried a supply of it, parched and ground; 

and. like the Indians, he could travel days owe their present highly dc< , 
together through the depths of the lorcsl his skill. It is a popular fallacy that the 
on no other diet than a small handful of it Indian was merely a hunter, that he lived a 
mixed with a little water. It was a saying haphazard and hand to mouth existence by 
of Ins that if a man had a gun and ten pounds fishing and the chase, and that his tilling the 

soil was only an incident of his communal life. 
This is a late day to be giving the guerdon of 



of parched corn he rould easily live a year. 
The white men early learned from the 
Indians, who were able to withstand the 
fatigues of warpath and hunting trail because 
of this simple and quickly assimilated food. 
The corn, rich in starch and protein, parched 
until " 



iligestil. 

mixed with water. A cupful of this most 
simple of all the elixirs had the effect of 
almost instantly strengthening (he tired body. 

The (iovcrnment of the United States 
is now urging ii|»on the American people that 
they add at least one-fourth part of corn meal 
ur in iIk- making ol lircad. This 
c and feasible; it is not n new and 
I5ii re; it has already stood the 
lest oj use on this continent; for corn has been 
used in (he form of a fine Hour for centuries by- 
various tribes of Indians, and when well 

enough ground it compares favorably with of primitive planters. It come 
the wheaten product. now generally accepted, from soi 

The coarse cornme.il. known to commerce and was eaten there by. the Maya 



recognition and recompense to a race which so 
many times kept our forefathers from starva- 
tion and furnished the cornstalk bridge over 
which civilization came to its own on this 
continent. 

Most of the valued articles of diet of which 
the discoverers and explorers of the early day 
found the Indian in possession were nor in- 
digenous to the North.- Many of them came 
originally from tropical regions many thou- 
sands of miles distant. The Indian tribes of 
the North made frequent warexcurskmstothc 
lower latitudes and brought back grains and 
vegetables of all kinds which they used as sced. 



\yf AIZK, or Indian rorn, in itb present form 
represents one of the great achievements 



|n this day. bears little resemblance to the 
impalpable powder of corn which the primitive 
races of this continent made by grinding be- 
tween stones and tliat by hand. The outer 
covering of the kernels was scraped off after 
soaking the kernels in hot water to which a 
little lye has la-en added. This flour is mixed 
with water at limes, and the white liquid re- 
sulting is quaffed with much relish. It is an 
emergency ration of the highest food value. 




first it was nothing more than a coarse „ 
on which were tiny cars resembling the top of 
the wheat stalk. Each grain had its own 
envelope of husk. Occasionally even now 
grains of corn are found which have their 
individual husk, thus showing how the maize 
of our day reverts to type. The plant was 
essentially tropical, and even now after cen- 
turies of culture in the temperate zone it is 
sensitive to frost. 

The tribes of northern America, forced to 
adapt it to their climate if they would use it 
at all, gradually, in the course of generations, 
evolved a reasonably cold-proof plant. 
There has l>ecn crossbreeding since by white 
farmers, yet as a matter of fact the com cul- 
thcdictlowhichihosestcelthcwcd turc of the present day is practically as it 
* — I for strength. And the same" came from the hand of the Indian. It was he 
themountaineersof the South, who adapted and modified it to various 
il strength is abundant testimony sections of ihe country by a process of careful 
of corn. selection. 



11THITTIER has si 
» V dish ol samp and milk by homespun 



r praises of th 



The hominy block in the time 
te wasan adjunct of the cabin of 
It stood at the edge of clearings 



AH the kinds of corn which exist to- 
day arc described in the accounts of the 
white settlers. Black and red corn, the 
white corn, the golden yellow corn, the soft 

of corn was more than fanning with the In- 
dians—it was a religion. The selection of the 
seed for the next planting was done with such 
care the various colurings were so studied and 
modified that there grew up a veritable maize 
tradition, which was a part of the religious 
life of the tribes. The planting a 
harvesting of the corn was a sort of r 

festival 

ALL the methods of raising corn were taken 
. over directly from the Indians by the 
early settlers; and although there have come 
into being mechanical appliances for plow- 
. ing, planting and harvesting, the methods have 
really not changed since that day. The 
Indian loosened the ground with o hoe made 
either of wood or of bone or antler or flint 
with a wooden handle. The well chosen 

delayed by frost the Indian soaked the grains 
in water so that lost lime might be made up in 
- germination. Frequently a little hellebore 
or some other powerful drug was added to the 
water. This did not injure the grain and 
cither stupefied or killed any crows that might 
dig up the seed. Often snares were laid for 
the feet of these destructive birds, and later 
fantastic human figures were placed in the 
corn clearings—- the precursors of the modem 
scarecrows. The weeds were hoed away from, 
the young plants and as the season advanced 
the young corn was hilled. The main work 
ol cultivating com was done by squaws among 
the Eastern tril«s, while in the tribes of the 
West and the Southwest the crop was looked 
after by the men. 

The success which attended the develop- 
ment of the scraggly little tropical plant to the 
splendid stalk often eighteen feet tall and with 
cars a foot and a half long, as specimens of 
corn raised by the Iroquois arc described, was 
due to the zeal and the scrupulous care of the 
planters, inspired by religious fervor. Corn 
io the Indian tradition became the food which 
came direct from the breast of Mother Earth. 
The keeping of the proper seed was a matter 
of sentiment and of faith. Mighty Mon- 
damin, committed to the grave, was to rise 
again, and it was for the tillers of the soil . 
to sec to it that his stalk sliould be |*r(cct, 
ihat his ears should escape the insect and the 
blight. 

The harvesting of the corn is in our modern 
practice essentially the same process as that 
of the Indians. The method of curing and 
storing has not changed. The corn was 
placed in ventilated structures on stills- 
forerunner of the modern corn crib. 

So much for Indian corn as seen in the so- 
called corn belt of the United States. Here 
the aborigines had -developed it into the 
lordly plant. The ingenuity of the Indian 
farmer also came into (rfay in the South- 
where he raised excellent corn in 
■ a sandy desert. To insure 



1 



moisture f'»r (he plant ill 
i hi- seed a font nr more underground at 
bottom of ;i hole bnred out with his planting 
sir*. This deep growing corn is one of the 
wonders of I lopi ItuslKHidry, When deeply in- 
terred in the deserts of ihcSouihwcsi-Monda- 
min amies to life, lie sends slender roots Up- 
ward, and iticn ihc main rools ore put forth 
within an t ik*Ii of so of the surface. The llnpj 
builds wind screens for the further protection 
of the plant. When the corn at last matures- 
■ he | tart above ground looks like a low hush, 
ami yet it hears fine wcjl-furmcd ears. The 
I 'lilted States Government used lo try m teach 
I he Indians of the Southwest how lo farm, hut 
now it finds ii profitable to go to school lo 
ihini. 

il hwn accepted (or many years that 
" ' das and much of the Northwest it 
Me for the white farmers to grow 
L-aH the varietie, tried were killed 
Eecemly it occurred to some scien- 
tists, that despite (he drawback of the weather 
the Mand.ni Indians were raising corn. 
An e\|H-ditioii under auspices of ihc American 
Museum of Natural History made a study of 
ihe agriculture mcthtxls of (he Mandans. 
It* was learner! that for ceniuries the farmers 
ol the trilK- had hern dc\ eloping a hardy corn. 



I from year to year 
urn stalks which were proof against ordinary- 
frost . The stalks of ibis variety arc so stunted 
that (hey look more like shrubs than corn. 
Seed corn raised by I he Mandans is now to be 
sown all through that region of the Xorihwcsi, 
which the official maps all agree is not at all 
(med for raising corn. Thus ihc food sup- 
plies of the nation will eventually be increased 
by many millions of bushels every* year. 

T~"-HK secrets of the cultivation of this 
strangely acclimated tropical plant by 
I he Mandan tribe were discovered by an 
archieologist and not an agriculturist. 
They were handed over to him by one known 
as llnffalo Uird Woman, and by others of her 
tribe, in (he belief that they might help the 
white neighbors. 

There is every reason why King Corn should 
now come into his own. It has been esti- 
mated ihat America's wheal crop for this 
year, including what must be held in reserve 
for next year's seed, will hardly equal the 
amount of wheat consumed in food products 
in the United Stales alone last year, let alone 
providing a surplus for exportation to Europe. 
Possibly 300,000.000 — or, if an effective 
conservation program is carried out, 400.000.- 
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000 bushels of the 1917 crop will be exported 
to Europe, leaving America facing a very 
serious shortage of wheat, unless some sub- 
stitute like corn can be put into general use. 
That America can and will find plenty of 
substitutes there is not the slightest doubt, 
in view of the preparations being made in the 
middle West to harvest some of the greatest 
crops in history- 

Ivnormous quantities of the new corn crop 
will be ground up into corn flour for mixing 
wiih wheat flour ,or for use as cornmeal,- 
Almost all ol the twelve great corn States have 
instructed their farmers to raise as much while 
corn as possible for the purpose of supplying 
the necessary white corn flour and meal. 

Other sources of flour which have been 
tested and tried under favorable circumstances 
have been fcaffir corn, which is really Indian 
corn in berry form, fetcrita and cottonseed 
meal. The sorghum grains, such as kafhV. 
have the added advantage of being drought' 
resistant. Bread and rolls made with these 
materials in middle Western laboratories have 
proved excellent and palatable substitutes for 
wheat Hour, The enormous quantity of these 
products which will be produced this year will 
add tremendously to the nation's food supply. 




To Meet the Test of War It Must Learn 
Nationalism and Find a Practical Code 
of Ethics. The Alternative to This 
is Failure and Possible Disaster 

By WALTER S. GIFFORD 

Director of Ihe Counril of Xational Defense 
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HOW MM, 
of irak 
organisation better 10 serve ihe 
government and develop their out- 
put? Industry in (his fount l* has never 
organized so as to serve the government in 
lime of war. Such organizations ami asso- 
ciations as now exist are pv.nr time organiza- 
tions ami were not deigned to mobilize iu- 
dtiMries effectively for war. With ihe emer- 
gency upon us ii was necessary, therefore, that 
the government undertake (o develop some 
sur( of industrial organization. Obviou.-ly. 
this was much less desirable than had business 
in linn* "f peace formed its own organization. 

The organization of industry cflened by the 
government for war purposes was to select 
certain men in each line of industry and 
nppoint (hem on committees which committees 
were In advise and assist the government hi 

HH'ii in the industry who were not on ihe com- 
mitues naturally fell iltai ihey were not 
reprvt-vnted. panicnlarly as they may have 
had nothing 10 say in regard to whai men were 
ap|>oin|ed on the coimnillees. The very 
meihiKl by which ihe com mitt its were created 
made it |x>s*ihlc. although il has not been in 
any instance a faci. lo have the industry rcprc- 
m'liird to The government in a way thai mighi 
lie unfair i« s*>me of its memlvers. The busi- 
ness men on the committees would seem to 
have an advantage over the men who are not 
mi the committees. 'Incorrect possible abuse. 
Congress fell il necessirv In pass Section ,1. of 
the "' 



Thai no person acting either as a_ voluntary or 
paid agent or employee of the United States in 
any capacity, including an advisory capacity, 
shall solicit, induce, or attempt to induce any 
IK-r&on or officer authorized 10 execute or lo 
direct the execution of contracts on behalf of the 
United Stales to make any contract or give any 
order for (he furnishing (o (he United Slates of 
work, hbor, or service*; or of materials, supplies, 
or other properly of any kind or character^ if 
such agent or employee has any pecuniary in- 
terest in such contract or order, or if he or any 
fum of which hv is a member, or corporation, 
joint-slock company, or association of which he 
is an officer or stockholder, or in the pecuniary 
profits of which he is directly or indirectly in- 
terested, shall he a part}" thereto. Nor shall 
any agent or employee make, or permit any com- 
mittee or oilier body of which he is a member 
to make, or pariicipaic In making, any rccom- 
mcndaiiun concerning such contract or order lo 
any council, hoard, or commission of the United 
States, or any member or sulfordtnate (hereof, 
without making lo the best of his knowledge and 
belief a full and complete disclosure in writing 
10 such council, board, commission, or subordi- 
nate of any and every pecuniary interest which 
he may have in such contract or order and of his 
interest in any firm, corporation, company, or 
association Iwing a party thereto. Nor shall he 
partiriitatc in ihe awarding of such contract or 
giving such order. Any willful violation of any 
of ihc provisions ol this section shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not more lhan St 0.000. or by 
imprisonment of not more than five years, or 
both: Provided, That (he provisions of this 
section shall not change, alter or repeal section 
foriy-one of chapter three hundred and twenty- 
one, Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large. 

Any I troad -minded man would have to 



II intended for ihe guild of the people. It is 
really because the business men had failed 10 
organize in time of peace and 10 be in a position 
to cooperate as organisations with the govern- 
ment that we have Section ] t is because 
the Government was forced to organize busi- 
ness as l«st it could that ihe situation dc- 
' Ulhe passage of a law to | 



pACH industry would Ix-st serve (he gov- 
*-* eminent if it were organized on a nation- 
wide basis with complete representation of all 
members of ihe industry. Organization along 
slate lines or by localities is admirable for 
chambers of commerce and local civic asso- 
ciations. Ihii our industrial life is not so 
bounded. Industries arc not largely affected 
by slate lines. A national organization by 
industries is the form ol organization that will 
best serve the government both in time ol war 
and in time of peace. We have ncvei needed 
,such organized industry as much as we need 
it now when wc are engaged in this great war 
and we never have needed it as much as we 
shall need it alicr this war is over, when wc 
shall be in (he midst o! a world competition 
of unknown proportions. If we had had s 
an organization of I " 
ai the outb 
mobilizing ii 
simple. 

Theoretically, such organized industry 
would be built up in this way. Every' shoe 
manufacturer in the country lor example. 

.... ..—a a ^ . 
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He would agree 10 join an association lo be 
composed of all ihe shoe manulacturcrs in the 
country. In a democratic way. an election 
of a Board of Directors or- Executive Com- 
mittee would take place, which Board of 
Directors or Executive Committee would l>e 
authorized and able to speak for and represent 
all the shoe manufacturers or the country. 
Such an organization would lie able to advise 
and assist the government to the fullest extent 
in satisfying its requirements for shoes. 

such organization seem obvious, not only in 
timeofwarbut in lime of peace as well? • In 
the first place, while business men would gladly 
organize to serve the Government in lime of 
war, is their attitude the same in time of peace? 
In timcof peace is not rather the Government 
looked ujMjn as something apart from the peo- 
(Me; apart from ourselves; something pcrba*>s 
antagonistic to the welfare of business men? 
Is not the aim and thought of many to find 
out how Government may better servo busi- 
ness rather than how business may Itetter 
serve Government? "How Government may 
better serve business." implies an attempt to 
obtain special privilege in that it sets the 
welfare of business above the welfare of the 

The truth is that to serve the Government 
in a democracy is literally serving the people. 

Anti-trust laws and regulatory hndics arc 
aimed lo prevent abuses which every citizen, 
whether a business man or not who believes 
in a democracy, must in his own conscience 
agree should be prevented. To fail to rec- 
ognize this, to feel that anti-trust laws and 
regulatory bodies are obstacles put in the 
way of business to prevent its being organized, 
is to fail to recognize the significance of 
democracy. Business must initiate and assist 
tin' government in making its laws and rcgu-_ 
lations helpful, not to business alone, but to 
all. 

.Furthermore, business men must establish 
a rode of ethics so that many laws will not 
lie needed. If organized business will realize 
thai its duty is to serve the |>eopfc and to |we- 
vent restraint of trade, unfair com|>etition 
and other abuses, such organization will not 
I* illegal. No government in a democracy 
would long stand if it prevented part at the 
people from acting for the good of all the 
people. The very* theorv of our lorm of 
government is that in the loug run it acts lor 
the liest for the people as a whole so far as it is 
ttnssible for human agencies to determine what 
is best . 

In describing the sore of organization of 
industry which is necessary. I outlined a 
theoretical organization of the shoe industry. 
I um the word "tiwurttfcil" because J am 
sure most ol yon will itay .11 first that it is 
impractical. I want to emphasize, that in 
my opinion it is the duty of our industries to 
carry out some such plan as this. The Gov- 
ernment is not to help them to do it. though 
many business men seem to think thai the 
initiative should come Irom the government. 
Quite to the contrary, tt is the business men 
who must do it on their own initiative in order 
to serve the Government and to assist this 
nation to keep its place aiming the leading 
countries of the world. It is clearly a case 
where the duly for action lies not outside of 
the business men but on the business men 
themselves. Business men must get a 
from ptovim-iulism. A great ileal 
need ol introducing Ini: 
in the government or 
? men in liigli impm- 




tant places. Have business men as a class 
justified their being so honored? The world 
has gone foiward rapidly in the last very few 
years. Economic provincialism, the selfish and 
narrow view-point of what i" pood for [he nui- 
ment or good fot the individual, but not good 
in the long run, and not good loi all. is doomed. 
Businessmen undoubtedly know the mechanics 
and machine'}- of organization by which 
things may be accomplished, but have they 
yet proved their ability to be far-sighted 
" as to the relation of their 
economic and 
modern society? Organized 
industry can be made an accomplished fact 
and 1 am confident that it will lie achieved by 
the business men, but it can never be done with- 
out broad vision and team work with the 
proper ideals back of both. No longer should 
a man be judged merely by the fact that he is 
a financial success. A code of business ethics 
must be set up by which the member who 
acted contrary to the best interests of the 
organization, and therefore contrary to the 
best interests of the people, for after nil the 
two arc necessarily identical, would be 
ostracized by bis fellow business men. The 
motive of the shoe association which 1 have 
used lor example would be to develop the art 
of manufacturing shoes so as to eliminate 
wasteful methods and to give the country and 
the world the best shoe at the lowest price 
possible. 

I hope that men of vision in industry will 
feel it their duty to assist in organizing the 
business of this country more completely than 
it has ever been organized. The vision of 
organized business must be far-sighted and 
bioad. Business men should know more 
about business than the government, no matter 
how able that government may be. But re- 
member that the day when business can move 
along feeling [hat its own interests are apart 




from and distinct from the interests of all of 
the |>eoplc. has gone by. The war has shown 
not only that public utilities are essential 
to the well-being of the people and therefore 
must be regulated to prevent abuses, but that 
coal, iron and copper mines, and other lines 
of industrv, in short, all vital business, must 
be carried on for the good of all the people. 
If business men are not lar-sighted enough to 
sec to this themselves, some scheme of social- 
ization must take place by which U is imposed 
on them. Business iroMt and will in a demo- 
cratic manner organize itself so as to make this 
country impossible of defeat in war or pPCtw. 

NEVER before has there been such justifica- 
tion for optimism in these matters. Under 
the stress of war. no one could have responded 
more splendidly and patriotically to the 
Government's call, than have the great 
majority of business men. Lacking the ma- 
chinery by which their united efforts can best 
be brought to bear on the problems facing the 
country, business has responded unselfishly 
and effectively. The business work) has 
shown that it can under proper stimulus arise 
to the occasion and that it is learning to lead 
rather than follow in the course of world 
events. Present liusincss organizations and 
trade associations arc many in kind and 

is one for each of the organizations to woik out 
itself. Fundamental to any progress is com- 
plete knowledge of facts. Organizations 
should 'have not only complete knowledge as 
10 the facts regarding their business in this 
country, but. so far as possible, factstenatding 
their business throughout the world; facts as 
to needs for their products: which of those 
needs are essentia! to winning the war and 
which might, if necessary, be left unsatisfied: 
facts as to the sources of supplv of nvttcrr.ils 
which are used in the industry': (acts as to 
conditions of labor. An intelligent study ol 
these facts will develop how waste of all sorts 
may be eliminated; waste in methods of dis- 
tribution; waste in use of materials which are 
needed for other purposes and for which sub- 
stitutcs could readily he Used; waste in the 
excessive turnover of labor, and waste in man 
power. 

The resources of the country consist. 111 a 
general way. of men, money and materia!*. 
The task of winning this war will require all 
uf these resources. It is incumbent on every 
one lo see that they are used in a way which 
will help' win the war and in no other way. 
No new enterprise must be undertaken which 
would waste these rCBOUices, Ia-i u? re- 
meml*cr that modern war is not fought by 
lighting men alone but that entire nation? 
must lie mobilized and enlisted in the efloil. 
Thus far the Mildness men of our nation, which 
|>os.scsse>: producing resources greater than any 
oilier two nations in the world liave enlifud 
whole- hcarlcdly and unselfishly. We have 
proved, thanks to the patriotism of ibe busi- 
ness men, that we are not a nation of money* 
getters. We are learning to discipline our- 
selves lor the sake of an ideal. We shall not 
have in Prussianize this country in urrk-i to 
-' - it efficient in time of war and in time ol 

m^r^i^m 

good. Let the business nun of the country 
go forward wiih new plans for organiza-. 
turn based on new hopes and new ideals 
The re.Mili will be organized industry*, 
uoi organized for the pur|iose of se- 
curing special privilege, b'lt otgan- 
izetl for the welfare of the people. 
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In addition to all the demands (or gasoline, 
there lias been a great call for petroleum for 
fuel oil, for road making, for use in farm 
tractors, ami for use in small farm engines. 
Every part of the oil is being put to some use- 
ful purpose, and the value of the by-products 
is increasing day by day. 

In response to the demands thus created, 
there has been tremendousdevelopment in (lie 
production of crude oil in this country. The 
consumption of crude in 1904 was 117,000.- 
000 barrets; St rose steadily to 324,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1916. For several years prior lo 1916, 
the production of petroleum in this country 
had been in excess of the consumption. In 
1916, whereas over 308,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil were produced in the United States, 
the consumption amounted 10 over 334,000,000 
barrels of crude oil of American production. 
In addition to this 324.000.000 barrels, we 
absorbed in this country 23.000.000 barrets of 
Mexican crude. 

The figures for the first si\ months of the 
present yrarare highly ilhiminating.and present 
a picture which it is the duty of every one of 
us to consider carefully. The figures avail- 
able for the first six months of this year show 
that the rate of production of crude oil in this, 
country indicates a total production foe the 
year of 312.000,000 barrels, whereas consump- 
tion was going on at a rate of approximately 
330.000,000 barrels for the year. 

On the first of January, 'he amount of 
petroleum in storage in the United Stales was 
174.370.50" barrels, whereas on July [, 
164,590.942 barrels were in storage — a reduc- 
tion of 9,779,55^ barrels. This reduction is, 
however, largely in California stocks. 

It will thus appear that with the stocks 
above ground and given the present rate of 
production and consumption, the supply is 
sufficient to insure our having enough oti for 
at least the next five years— provided the pro- 
duction is fairly maintained- So while the 
occasion is not one for alarm, it is one for 
taking intelligent measures toward adequate 
production of what we need. Such is the 
situation confronting the Petroleum Com- 
mittee appointed by the Council of National 
Defense, to cooperate with the Government 
in meeting its oil requirements. 

-This Commit tec, which is composed of men 
active in the production and refining of petro- 
leum, has addressed itself wholeheartedly 
and unselfishly toward the work committed 
to it. The duties laid upon this Committee 
in order of their priority may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. To secure the necessary and adequate 
furl oil and gasoline supplies for the fleets of 
the United States Navv. both at home and 
abroad, including the Coast Patrol Services: 
also the necessary g,1solinc supply for the 
transport and motor car ami aeroplane service 
for our armies operating abroad and at home, 
and for those now in the process of formation. 

2. To secure the necessary fuel oil and 
gasoline supplies (or the Allied Fleet of the 
British, French and Italian Navies and the 
gasoline supplies fur the aeroplane ami trans- 
port sen icc of the Allied British, French and 
Italian armies, working directly with the War 
and Navy Departments of the Allies tluough 
the British, French and Italian Missions. 

3. To secure and arrange for the supplies of 
petroleum products (fuel, oil, gasoline and 
kerosene) necessary to the industries engaged 
in the production of munitions, both at home 
and abroad, ami lo cooperate with the various 
foreign agencies and Government depart- 
ments in connection therewith. 

4' To coordinate the manufacture and dis- 
: ' : 1 produces thr« 



States and, because of the present 
serious excess of consumption of oil overpro- 
duction, lo endeavor to stimulate the pro- 
ducers of crude oil to increase production, to 
the end that all needs shall be fully met. 

The duties of the Committee thus briefly 
outlined arc of vital importance to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 

It woukl not be appropriate on this occasion 
for me to go into details with reference to the 
methods pursued by ihis Committee or exactly 
what it has done. Our duty has been, in a 
word, to find out what was wanted, and to 
furnish the supplies at the time and place they 
were needed. Wc have recognized thai the 
Government requirements should have abso- 
lute precedence, and that no consideration of 
cost, convenience or selfish interest shoukl 
interfere with our giving to the Government 
everything it asked of us. That has been our 
IKtlicy from ihe beginning— a |>olicy carried 
out in good faith, and. I lielicvc, to the satis- 
faction of the Government. The methods ol 
carrying-out that policy ore largely matters of 
detail, ami would not be of special interest, 
even if they were not so very confidential. 
Suffice it to say, that the plan has been to dis- 
tribute the burden of taking care of these 
needs u( the Government equitably among all 
producers. The question of price has not yet 
been determined by the Government. Wc are 
all interested in the price, of course, but we 
have confidence in the fairness and broad- 
mindedness with which this question will be 
met by the Government, and our acts have 
been in accordance with our faith. 

The supreme problem which has confronted 
our Committee in its efforts to serve the Gov- 
ernment has been the problem of supply. The 
oil industry is distinguished from the coal and 
many other industries in that the problems of 
supply do not depend upon the present 
facilities for manufacturing or transporting. 
Figures compiled a year ago showed that there 
were 302 refineries in ibis country, with a daily 
capacity of 1.043,245 barrels of crude. The 
refining cajweity of ihe country was increased 
fay 50 per cent in 1915 and 1916. and at least 
fifty new refineries were projected at ihe lime 
the figures above named were compiled. The 
nil refining capacity of the country is indeed 
greater than ihe present demand. 

'T'HE situation in a word is this: The country 
» is producing oil at the present time at a rate 
of about 312.000.000 barrels annually; it is con- 
suming it at the rate of over 330,000.000 
barrels; and the refining capacity-is upwards of 
550.000.000 bands. The pipe line and other 
transportation facilities now existing and in 
process of construction are reasonably ample 
10 take care of the situation. 

The refiners not only have increased their 
rapacity to take care, by existing processes, 
(if crude production to supply existing demand, 
lull they have employed the most expert talent 
in efforts to extract from crude petroleum 
gasoline and other products which are most in 
demand. Had it not been for the introduction 
of the "cracking process." invented bv Dr. 
Wm. M. Burton of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiani, and other similar processes, the 
supply of gasoline would long ago have fallen 
far short of the actual requirements. 

Great progress has also Itccn made under 
pressure of necessity and enterprise, in pro- 
ducing gasoline from the casing-head gas and 
natural gas. This year approximately 2,500.- 
000 barrels of gasoline will probably be ob- 
tained trout this source, with more, prulrably. 
next year. 

But when all has been accounted for. the 



and that amount simply cannot he t 
from the quantity of crude petroleum now 
being produced in this country. 

The fundamental and vital problem con- 
fronting the petroleum industry to-day, is to 
increase the production of crude oil. 

The conditions surrounding the production 
of crude are wholly different from those in- 
volved in the making of ihe refined product. 
By reason of the great amount of capital re- 
quired 10 refine, transport, and market oil. 
the number of those engaged in this part of the 
business is relatively small— not more than a 
few hundred. The number of those engaged 
in producing crude oil, however, is more than 
fifteen thousand. Many of ihcopcrtti--- 



'T" , H E production of crude petroleum involves 
* many unique features— different from all 
other mining operations. When one discovers 
a copper, iron, lead, silver or coal mine, he can. 
with expert assistance, tell pretty definitely 
the minimum quantity ol .mineral available. 
The question of supply then becomes merely 
one of obtaining sufficient labor to work the 
mines. 

The production of petroleum is wholly 
different. The process of drilling wells, often 
many hundreds of feet into the earth, requires 
many weeks, frequently months. The pros- 
pector never knows whether or not his enter- 
prise will result in failure. Likewise, even 
after he strikes oil. he can never tell how long 
the supply will last. The great Cushing pool, 
discovered in 1914. produced hundreds of 
thousands of barrels of crude oil in a month, 
and Ihe supply seemed inexhaustible. It 
played havoc with the whole oil price structure, 
and worked a veritable revolution for the time 
lieing »n the industry - Then within a period 
of about 90 days the production fell off two- 
thirds, 1. c., from 320.000 Iiarrels daily to 
112,000 barrels and to-day not to exceed 
70,000 barrels per day. Vet the discovery ol 
this Cushing pool resulted from the extraor- 
dinary high prices paid, ("causing a large 
number of prospectors to driH wells. We 
know that there is plenty of oil in the canh, 
and it only lakes a sufficient amount of effort 
and money to find it. 

For the first six months of 1 
ducer of crude |>ctro!eun 
cotiraging results. Gushers 
and less frequent, and dry wc 
numerous. The price of en: 
while, rapidtv 
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heyday of the Cushing pool— to $1.70 in 
January of this year, and remained at that 
figure for nearly seven months, advancing 10 
$2.00 last month. 

In spile of these greatly increased price* 
for crude oil. however, the numlwr of new wells 
drilled has been decreasing, and notwith- 
standing tire alluring prices for crude oil. the 
new production so far this year has been less 
than for the corres|M>ndiug period of last year, 
and as I have already slated, the amount of all 
iwtroleiim produced was considerably less 
than the amount consumed. 

The reduction in the amount of new work 
undertaken by producers may be explained 
on several grounds: 

First, the price ol steel necessary l ° ''"'"I 
storage tanks or fur easing and tubing aud 
drilling materials has become almost pro- 
hibitive. Where the price has not been prohib- 
itive, steel has been in many cases unobtaina- 
ble by reason of the heavy demand upon 
the steel ami iron mills for oilier products 
nccessarv lor the prosecution of ihe war. And 
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second, the price of labor in 
■ hooilfieldsluisgrenlly increased. 

h is hut natural that, as a 
consequence of ihcH- great costs 
ami u| the reduced margin of 
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™l i to i [hp comfort and ratisfaeiioa "'of 
nr da.lv |,ve*. I, can Ik., slid casilv that wo 
pUHl get along without llie automobile. The 
.amc conk l« said of the telephone. Hut 

lie greatly reduced, and much of the effici- 
ency anil happiness of our civilizaliur wcnkl 
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- <"i.|.niv?» ui our civilization i 

tie curlaile.1. The auioniohilc has conic to 
lie not a ,„,.„. anicfc „( | llvuri . ,„ ,, lc [ic|l 
man. n has none to l„. a necessity lo the mer- 
chant ami the manufacturer in ihe cities, to 
Ute larmer on the plains, and to the miner in 
I ' "nll'MlS T he automobile industry has 
nrconie one of our great national assets.' con- 
lributin s cJliirimnisly to the progress of civil- 
Million itself. 

It is true that some countries, iiotaMv 
l-.iip.land and France, have had'in vcrv picatlv 
curtail the private use of gasoline. I under- 
Maud thai ill Kugland, for instance, whereas 
Before the war, ; 5 , m cent of gasoline was 
■onsiimcd for private uses, at the present lime 
private consumption hag practically ceased, 
ihe supply liems used by the government in 
Hie duect conduct of the war- 
But the reason for il 
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any crude oil 
n this country, have 
voirs of the world. And the 
i other countries must lake, 
e of the difficulty of gelling supplies, 
oi necessarily be adopted in the United 
States itself. 

Et would he a grcai misfortune if any policy 
should lw adopted, or any procedure laken, 
not altsolutcly necessary lor the successful 
conduct of the war. which would hamper or 
handicap in any way the growth and value of 
ihe automobile industry as a manufacturing 
enterprise, or the successful and efficient use 
of the automobiles already in the possession 
of the public. Our national policy therefore 
should be directed toward preserving as nearly 
as we can all that we have, and taking care of 
the needs (hat are upon us. 

It is true thai immense economy in the use 
of gasoline could be effected by present owners 
of automobiles. There is no reason why 
everybody should not continue lo use moio'r 
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cars in their business, in move* 
mcnt from (arm lo village, or 
even in their pleasures. /There 
is. however, an immense amount 
of utterly unnecessary use of ihe 
automobile which could I* cur- 
tailed. Likewise, considerable' 
saving could be brought about 
by more iniclligeiit handling of the 
automobile engines themselves. 
The mere matter of letting engines 
run while cars stand still is a little 
thing in itself, but in the aggregate it 
results in an immense waste in gasoline 
The automobile producers of the 
country also have a great duty to the 
public to perform, not only in manufacturing 
the best possible car, but in instructing the 
users of cars on how to obtain the highest re- 
sults from i heir gasoline, consumption. Fur- 
thermore, there is slill a great range of (mo- 
bility in the invention and improvement of 
automobile engines in effecting more econom- 
ical consumption of gasoline. 

But the great Ihing to be done, the abso- 
luiely necessary thing, is to induce producers 
of crude oil to make greater and greater effort 
toward obtaining a large product. The twice 
should be sufficiently attractive to induce more 
and more people to drill wells, thus insuring a 
steady supply, and offering always the oppor- 
tunity of finding a great pool which will make 
the whole situation suddenly cosy. 

Wc must bear in mind the fundamental 
difference between the nature of the problem 
of stimulating the produciion of crude oil and 
that of increasing ihe output of any other 
jndustry which is under the stress of support- 
ing the Government in this war. In ihe oil 
business the problem is not thatof speeding up 
the produciion of existing welts; their output 
is determined by natural conditionsand can l>e 
affected to a very slight c\lcnt by man's 
efforts. 

The oil situation is unique because increased 
production can only be {.Concluded on pa&e &S> 
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"Shock Troops" of Organized Business 



From a Thousand Communities They Come, Council- 
lors of the National Chamber of Commerce, in Answer 
to the Call to American Business, "To the Trenc 
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THIS war is fundamentally a struggle of 
nations in which control of materials 
and machinery is as necessary to victory 
as the mobilization and training of men. 
The speed, ingenuity and efficiency with which 
the United States provides transportation, 
munitions, food and equipment for the use of 
the fighting men on all battle fronts will 
measure the length of the war and limit the 
terrible sacrifice of human life. 

This tremendous enterprise is especially 
a concern of business, and it is the task of 
American industry to answer the call which 
ibe world and humanity make upon it in 
such a fashion that never again will a group of 
murderers, organized in the form of a govern- 
ment, threaten the freedom of mankind and 
the progress of civilization. 

American business hears and understands 
the call, and never in the history of any people 
haw men of business responded with greater 
devotion, energy and sacrifice than have those 
uf our country. 

Recitation of the inspiring incidents in 
winch business lias played so splendid a part 
would be superfluous. The whole country 
knows the story of the thousands of business- 
men, great and small, who, without reserve 
ur recomiwnsc. in Washington and in every 
city and town in the land are giving their time 
and their abilities to the cause of democracy. 

They seek neither honor nor credit for what 
i hey have done or may do. A large propor- 
tion of than, like other soldiers of the 
republic, arc unknown. And as with 
the soldier in the field, and the sailor 
with the fleet, they serve with enthu- 
siasm because their energies, their for- 
tunes and their lives arc at the notion's 

- The service which business men have 
already rendered in preparation for our 
pan on the firing line Is large, but we 
have now passed the first period of con- 
fusion and excitement incident to the 
early days following the declaration of 
war. We have time to pause for a brief 
survey and to realize that we have only 
made a beginning. 

QUICK and sure success will come 
only as a result of the most thor- 
ough organization. We may congratu- 
late ourselves on the excellent start, 
but, our own experience and that of our 
allies, we must perfect our organization 
of industry to a point 'never before 
equalled. It cannot be organization in 
Mere machinery, no matter 
ng to look at, is not satis- 
y unless it can produce results to 
mil of its capacity. We must In- 
sure, therefore, that not only every 
business and professional man and every 
worker is bearing his part of the com- 
mon burden, but that every last 
one of us, old and young, is 
fitted into a place in the 



shortest possible time and takes his or her 
part in the common effort. 

w war in which we arc engaged is a battle 
of nations banded together in the cause of 
tinst those who have set aside every 
leved by men in the struggle of 
centuries. 

In striving for this perfection of organiza- 
tion, business men must be in the front rank. 
The experience of their daily lives fits them 
especially for service in this direction, and. 
fortunately united as they now arc in the 
largest and most far-reaching organization of 
business men in the world, the National 
Chamber of Commerce, they are ready (or 
the task. 

The men who constitute the National 
Council of that body number nearly one 
thousand. Each was selected by hisorganiza- 
tion to be a direct lie between his own com- 
munity and the headquarters of the National 
Chamber in Washington. Behind them arc 
more than half a million business men, cor- 
porations and firms constituting the member' 
ship of the local organizations affiliated with 
the National Chamber. They have at their 
disposal offices and equipment, machinery and 
capital. These forces arc available for in- 
stant use in backing with all their power 
every step which our government makes in 
advancing the war program. 

The machinery thus provided has not its 
equal in any other nation involved in the war. 



and wc arc negligent indeed a 
do not utilize it to the ulnic" 

The memlwrs of the 
ready at all times for immediate call, con- 
stitute the "shuck troops" of organized 
business in this country, and the opportunities^ 
presented to them for real service are without' 
limit. 

How may we best use this machinery in thr* 
service of all our people and in the cause t» 
which we are pledged to give all that is in us? 
Discussion of that question, and the reaching 
of conclusions arc valueless if action docs not 
"lollow; if every* member of the Council does 

results himW,t PCrSOn3 " V Itf5 ' wn5ibk for 




give 

unremitting, 
bring to a 
spiration. 

Real success in business is now to lie 
reckoned only in terms o| what we contribute, 
without thought of ourselves, to the preserva- 
tion of the splendid ideals for which America 
stands and will fight for to the last drop of 
its blood. 

Business is not to-thy a question of divi- 
dends or profit.-, 10 Lrinn \o us and nur faniilii ^ 
com and luxury, — but ahead of anything els*' 
it is a matter of service to the nation in the 

As we sit at home in comfort ami 
security, do we quite realize that right 
now, somewhere, men are dying for us— 
as a result of a policy of savagery ex- 
pressed in that inlamoussentence, "Sink 
without trace." Do we comprehend 
that just on the other side of the 
ocean, amid poisoned eases ami in in- 
fernos of fire, in brave France and mar- 
tyred Belgium, on the heights of the 
Italian Alps and on the lar-lluug battle 
fronts of Russia ant! Ruumania, men 
of many races and many creeds are pour- 
ing out their blood in oik- cause — that 
our children may continue to know 
what liberty means.? 

Yes, we do sec clearly and under- 
stand. Why are we in this war? Be- * 
cause, seeing these things, we know that, 
if we did not bear our part, all that our 
forefathers struggled for would be but 
mockery and sham to us. For our part, 
let us each pledge himself that until vie 
torious peace is won we will count that 
day a failure which does. not sec some 
piece of work well done, some real facri- 
Ikc made by ns which will contribute to 
the success of this paramount cause in 
which we are all enlisted. 

Let us not only strive with all our 
might 1 1 labor intelligently, unscfishly 
' and effectively, bin let us at the 
same time show the real soul 
of American business. 
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AMERICA— RUSSIA'S HOPE 

Munitions and Raw Materials Russia Needs, and Railway Improvements, 
Agricultural Implements, Ships— All 

This and More, and She Turns to Us By HON. BORIS BAKHMBTEFF 

■ r<* 1 r\ t.ti TT I TT RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE VSITFM STATES 

as the Only Ones Who Can Help Her 
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IT is only a few months since the United 
Stales entered tlie war. Your sons are 
just preparing for battle. Your country 
stands vet unshaken by the economic 
strain of war. In this struggle yon are a 
powerful newcomer, carrying all the splendor, 
vigor and enthusiasm of exuberant youth. 
This fresh source of military power is going to 
pour new blood into the weary vt' 
allied countries, especially into Kir 
is'oxhausted nnd worn out perhaps 
any other country'! Russia, which, 
first year of the war. has patient! 
burden ol the greatest ol stniggV 
inefficient and malignant government 
which, in the third year, in the face of imminent 
destruction, has overthrown tlie ignominious 
rule of tyranny and now is struggling in the 
endeavor to reorganize the shaken edifice 
of law and order, and reconstruct the dis- 
organized military machine. 

It is to America that Russia is looking 
forward with the greatest of hopes. 
During the last two years our European 
allies have given usextensivesuppori. 
However, their resources are limited, 
Ijoth' in finance as well as in material- 
It is this country on winch they 
largely depend for the futuie prosecu- 
tion of warfare. It is. therefore. 
America only who can assist 
Russia in the present crisis, ant 
this support, Russia feels, this 
great republic is giving our 
country »ot only as lo an ally 
in arms, but as to. her young 
sister republic, her ally in 
spirit, her future faithful 

This war, this terrible 
contest now raging over the 
whole of tlie world, is only 
the first act of a momentous 
and far-reaching period of 
reconstruction, a period 
which will consolidate the 
life of the nations on a new 
basis of justice, an epoch 
which will tend to eliminate war, to 
insure freedom and sclf-g_ .. 
to all nations. 

Peaceful existence and the most won- 
derful development of the highest 
capacity of human genius will be sub- 
stituted for the life of cautious 
anxiety under threat of invasion, 
the strained endeavors of opposed 
human units in perfecting and 
amplifying the instruments of 
mutual destruction. 

In this noble work of the world's © .„„..«,. 
reconstruction, the United Stales Mfcta p, 
and Russia will be allied in thought RiiAj K 
and purpose. The issues and the XfeSiiS 
results of this process will largely 
depend on the outcome of the 
Russian revolution. The great precepts 
which with so much lucidity and splendor' 
have been exposed in the historical mes- 
sages of your President, and which arc the 
very essence of the aims and aspirations of 



this great freedom -loving people, these prin- the fluctuation in the policies of government 
ci|»lcs will be embodied in life and safe- control, of state economics and army supply 
guarded only in case Russia will be able to -tinder the ebbing tide of military events, inter- 
fmd her way and will emerge from the present woven with the incidents of the incessant 
crisis as a strong democratic state, with a struggle of the nation with the old Czarism. 
strong "democratic government relying on a The activities of the government were 
powerful army. gradually disorganizing the material structure 

Free Russia fully appreciates the brotherly of the state and steadily preparing the way to 
support which this great western republic is the economic crisis which so manifestly re- 
giving her against all odds, perhaps taking vealed itself on the eve of the revolution, 
risks, ■ in the {short-sighted ft was not that all the men throughout 

view of petty imliticiaus. ^^ciiMj- , the Bovernment\verc incompetent and un* 

11 investing her means fli^^^HHEBK. patriotic; on the contrary, in the vast 
ind |towcr in (lie greatest ^^■^^T'BBtaL edifice ol bureaucracy many personalities 
problem of momentous lw§? °' ^ now '°dgi-, efficiency and genuinepatri- 

consequenccs from the JM HQ otic spirit could be found. Itwasthevery 

|K>int of view of deep his- Hff essence of the prevailing type of govern- 

lurical foresight and far- ^■^fc^E? mem, It was its spirit and disposition 

which excluded any efficient management. 
In the atmosphere of predominant in- 
trigue, the heads of departments were 
being constantly changed, and, while 
in office, had to employ most of 
their efforts to frustrate coun- 
tcr-intrigueand conspiracy, thus 
being able to devote very 
little time to constructive 
work of foresighted policy. 
On the other hand, the ac- 
tivities of public institu- 
tions, which were eager 
to. use all their efforts 
to improve conditions, 
were limited in general 
to criticisms and sug- 
gestions. The repre- 
sentatives 'of the 
nation could only 
appeal, but could not 
direct: they had 
neither executive 
power, nor respon- 
sibility for action. 

Under such con- 
ditions there could 
not exist any de- 
fined and premedi- 
tated plan of econo- 
mic control which would provide for 
a regulated national production and 
distribution. In fact, measures were 
(tastily adopted when the symptoms 
of decomposition became conspicu- 
ously felt, that is. when ,t was really 
too late. 

It is most interesting to note that 
no signs of any economic disorganiza- 
tion appeared before twelve or fifteen 
months after the beginning of the war. 
The country was so tremendously 
abundant in labor and material that 




t of muni 



up— by the even after a year of fighting, after the ter- 
uu cranvhih nble retreat, the conditions of warfare 

,_JffiS «W scarcely felt within the country. 

for puce of ««y ion. There was still an abundance of food, 

cattle and goods. Prices in general had 
reaching political vision and wisdom. not advanced. It had been even the pride 

So as to understand the character and im- of cheap patriots to make boast of the fact- 
port of the help which Russia needs, oncshouid - that the country could carry on the war 
recall the general outline of events in Russia without, practically, any regulation, and gov- 
sinccthebcginningofthewar.oneshouldfollow crnmcnt control, without any change in the 
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habitual life. In (act, the o 
using up its-stores in \ 
ucs, and the result of a 

did not fait to appear. yi , _ 

The very fact of militarization of th in- 
dustries, performed by the nation in an out- 
burst of patriotic exultation, but without 
jnccessary circumspection 
and recognized system, con- 
tributed in a certain way to 
hasten the revelation 61 the 
approaching crisis. 

Most of the industrial 
capacities and raw ma- 
■■•'s had been turned over 



to military production. The 
mamitacturing of general 
commodities was (largely 
reduced. Simultaneously 
ihcre had occurred on ex- 
tensive diminution of for- 
eign importations. These 
two causes contributed to a 
general shortage in com- 
modities. This shortage 
around 1916 became quite 
acute, .and its progress re- 
vealed itself in an outrage- 
ous increase of prices, which 
so thoroughly demonstrated 
the inadequacy of supply 
with the augmented dc- 

_ . /of The 
people, enriched by the ex- 
penditures of war and ac- 
cumulating funds due to 
abolition of vodka, and gen- 
eral piohibition. 

NOWHEREhastheelfcct 
of economic disorgani- 
sation revealed itself more 
explicitly than .nth© domain 
of railway transportation 
and in the food supply. The 
war had imposed on the 
railways a problem of tre- 
mendous importance and 
exclusive complication. The 
difficulties can be easily pro- 
portioned when conceiving 
the .act that the coat supply 
from Poland and the Baltic 
was suspended, the foreign 
imports effected through the 
remote harliots of Arch- 
angel and Vladivostok, and 
the traffic within the coun- 
try greatly increased. 

Statistics show- that in 
1916 the total traffic on the 
Russian railways had in- 
creased by over 20 per cent, 
and that the Russian rail- 
ways during this year, al- 
though losing about 7 per 
cent of ihctr mileage had 
to perform an additional 
c hundred 
a 



portation was answered by a gradual decrease 
of available cars and locomotives. 

Transportation conditions were growing - 

more and more acute. Vladivostok became April ne 



iverthatof Februaty, 

congested with goods which could not be ex- a»d managed to more than quadruple the 




succeeded, notwith- 
s With labor, to 
ction of metal in 



ported. Within the country the lack of 
transportation greatly hampered production. 





average shipment from Vladivostok. 

Inadequate transportation has been as well 
one ol the main troubles in 
the food question. The 
lack ol food, as has been 
stated before, did not re- 
veal itself during the first 
year of the war. It was 
only in the winter of 1915- 
16 that shortage of food had 
eventually been experienced 
ando- 

reasons ol the fot_ . 
equally in the domain of 
pioduct ion, distribution and 
consumption. The crisis is 
thus the tesult of a lather 
complicated and maniloid 
conjuncture. First of all.' 
over ten million men, mostly 
land cultivators, have been 
taken away from (he fields 
and set into the tanks ol 
the army, and thus out of 
pi oduccrs being transformed 
into consumer.*. 

The consumption ol a 
soldier is, as a rule, much 
greater than that of the 
rcRular land-toiler of Russia. 
Therefore, the reduction of 
producers has been accom- 
panied by the increase of 
consumption. Thcic fol- 
lowed, further, a very sub- 
stantial reduction of cattle 
and horse-power at the dis- 
posal of the larmer. lhc 
requirements of the army 
drew profusely on the 
stock of horses and cattle 
in the country, restricting 
most seriously agricultural 
production, and materially 
reducing the supply of meat 
•and fats. On ihe_ other 
band the consumption, or 
better to say the consump- 
tive capacity, had not only 
been increased within the 
army but as well through- 
out the country. Since the 
war the peasant families 
have more money than 
ever have had. ' 
standard of life, thei . 
chasing capacity, has i 
creased. 

Early in 1915 the village 
trade had overgrown any 
precedents and household 
habits had been substan- 
tially improved. This fact 
explains as well certain 
difficulties encountered in the purchasing 
of victuals. The peasant having abun- 
dant money, is not compelled in any way 
to sell his crop. There is moreover little 
enchantment to do so, because the lack 
of commodities does not allow the money to be 



The deliveries oi fuel and taw materials were 
largely reduced and occasionally totally 
suspended. The productive capacities were 

- lying idle because no general plan, no scheme 

_m of the industries, the require- of regulation, had been followed. In the last 
mcnts of transpoi tation had not been taken months before the revolution, the situation _ 

sufficiently uito account. In many cases the became critical. In the South metallurgical used. Money on many occasions has lost 
manufacturing of shells had replaced, produc- region, smelt furnaces were stopping one bv its attractiveness, because of no purchasing 
lion of rolling stock, and many railway shops one, due to undelivery of materials, and the power. To this should be added the difli- 
had been turned over to the production of shortage of metal was assuming dangerous - 
munitions. As a consequence, when the proportions. 

roiling stock demanded repair, there were no To what extent ihis situation was the result 

adequate capacities to meet the requirements, oi inefficient - 

and the increasing demand for railway trans- by the " 
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The impruvpn.cn! of die loud .situation in- 
volves first of all the augmentation of produc- 
tion. Under new* conditions substantial alter- 
ations in the very methods of agriculture are 
necessitated, substituting ini|ilemenis for 
human lalnir and mechanical traction for 
horse-power. There i* to lie initiated a new 
era in agricultural 



..inally'iiue to absence ot reason- 
aMe foresight and lavish conduct ol the State 
Household, the economic crisis was steadily 
developing tinder the inconsidcrcd neglect 
of the old regime, and early in 1017 was 
approaching a stage of immediate danger. 
The country was facing an unavoidable 
collapse due to an impending suspension of 
production and famine, and this collapse, as 
was understood by the men who were aware 
of the situation, was a question of a few weeks. 
The thrilling appeal of the Duma in its List 
session, opened in February, rang again in 
vain. The government, as always, was deaf. 
ie situation was solved by the revolution, 
ling as a bread-riot, the popular move- 
ineni in a few davs swept away the forces of 
the old regime. This revolution consequently 
was not only a polmcal issue, it was as well 
a material necessity. Those whode- 
plore the present wcakne.-s ol the 

righting power of Russia. and 
perhaps some 



l>are the present army with the military- ma- 
chine of the pasi, should not forge! tint bill 
for the revolution, there would be no Russia 
,11 present. 

Under the old government. Russia was 
Itotind to collapse. Accordingly, one of the 
first steps of the new Provisional Government 
had been to relieve the immediate danger. 
Superhuman efforts of the leaders, combined 
with the enthusiastic response of the people, 
contributed to success. 

Improved transportation not only as- 
sisted production, but it relieved as well the 
danger of impending hunger. 

The main feature of the present situation is 
still the general disorganization of economical 
life, and it is panicularty on the general 
conditions of economical welfare, on an ex- 
peditious and efficient reorganization ol the 
whole material mechanism of the country 
that rest the possibilities of future military 
operations. An army can fight with good 
spirits only if it is certain to hove its munitions 
and lood. Moreover, to keep the morale of 
the army steadfast, one must have the soldier 
feel that his family is not hungry, and not 
deprived of elementary necessities of eveiyday 
life. The soldier must have his boots, but 
he must not think of his bare-looted children 
and hi, family chilling in the winter, due to 

problem^ IvaVart a°s She 



immediate supply of cartridges and shells. 

Russia certainly needs munitions 01 ma- 
terials lor manufacturing munitions, but what 
she needs most of all is improvement of rail- 
way transportation, reorganised agricultural 
production, and a diligently-executed possible 
restitution of supply of general commodities, 
whethet manufactured within the country or 
imported. Railway materials of all kinds and 
primarily rolling stock and machinery foi re- 
pair, agricultural implements, machine tools, 
iitsiiuments and rawmateriils for improving 
the production within the countty 
commodities ol everyday tiff ' 
Russia needs and needs badly. . . 
such rwuilcmwHS, outside of 1 
needs ships, ship* and ships. 

When exposing this situation, I feel it my 
pleasant duty to acknowledge that the neces- 
sities ol Russia have been (uHy undcistood 
and recognized by the government is well 
as by the people ol the United States. 
Since" my arrival I have met only undemand- 
ing and willingness to help. And this sup- ■ 
port which Russia has been receiving from 
this country is not only a material help to 
the shaken resources ol the country but 
is an encouragement, a moral support of this 
grot Republic to her newly born sister. This 
'act of assistance, this hand of help in a 
moment of national calamity, this noble ac- 
complishment, my country will never foi get. 




To a n««i «l«u ihr commtrciat hit of fto.iia ravolvai about iha IMS) fit™ in ihc t«wn«. The faraoui Nijnl -Novgorod (air ihown in the pieluce ha. flouriihcd 
OH Ihc River Vo)*a oppo.il* Ili! »in<c iht ninth tfltlu.y. Bil»» of valu.blr tun lon-.e but [ lo m all part, ol A»ia btfort chry find thrlt way lu thr. ihouldrr. of 
it* wealthy. h» ..!,¥..«. .bou, month.. *.,.»« ruble.. I. U net likely th.i ,He*r ancient itva.i.uUon. -W 
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Big Crops and Big Industry 
Avert Disaster 



WE are apparently at the beginning of the 
realization in our economic life of what a grim 
and serious business we have embarked upon 
in our entry into war. For the destructive and dis- 
turbing nature and purpose of war is at variance with 
every instinct of modern economic civilization. More 
particularly is this true at present, because of the far- 
embarking scope ami savage character of the titanic 
conflict. Humanity is dragging its anchor as i 
the traditions, beliefs, and ways of t' 
sudden and general ruin. 



Archer Wall Douglas 



we have not found wisdom, but merely confusion 
worse confounded. In all time of our tribulation, in 
all tjme of our prosperity, we have fortunately for 
our dependence, the common sense and sanity of the 
great mass of the people, eventually to size up any 
situation, no matter how complicated, or unusual. 

Nor must we forget that paradoxically enough there 
goes with these hard headed qualities in our race, a 
possession of ideals and a willingness to make sacri- 
fices for them such as is rarely characteristic of 




Business Conditions 
October s, 1917 



Also we are having increasing manifestations in 
both social and industrial life of that unrest, dis- 
content, almost despair at times, and puzzled wonder 
which have been smouldering so long as the result 
of this greatest of all world's cataclysms. Yet, 
withal, the most significant feature of the situation 
is a wide-spread and plentiful lack of knowledge of 
the real reasons which forced us into war and of the 
great and unselfish purpose which animates our 
resolves. In this, as in every national emergency, 
we are afflicted with an avalanche of incredibly 
foolish and unknowing advice, unasked and undesired, 
when all that is needed are succinct, definite state- 
ments of facts. 

This is particularly true because so few of these 
advisers have neither knowledge, experience, nor 
perception to fit them to address the people in terms 
of their own living. In the multitude of counselors. 



We are learning fast by experience, and will prob- 
ably learn faster in the near future, as to the magni- 
tude of the task which awaits us, the sacrifices it 
entails, and the all -compelling necessity of seeing it 
through. 

As the war is the supreme matter of moment in 
every phase of our national life, so the attitude of 
the public mind is a factor of utmost economic im- 
portance. The general confidence on the immediate 
future does not yet seem to have been shaken by any 
happenings within the past 30 days, so the volume of 
business is still running full and with no signs of 
immediate diminution. 

Labor troubles have been in increasing evidence 
during the past month. Apparently they spring 
from alt sorts of causes, local 10 international, or 
merely from an undefinablc unrest which seems wide- 
spread. They still seriously affect lumber, mining 
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and 

west 

widely seaucnuL-s 
scarcity of labor is 



slupm 
ind i 



grcat difficulty in obtaining rapablc am) 
train"! !<d|> is a continuing handicap to 
efficiency in even* phase, not only of in- 
dustrial but likewise ol agricultural life. 

It is an interesting fact, however. Hint 
many strikes have been of. easier settlement 
than usual because of the appeals made on the 
plea of patriotism ami the exigencies of the- 
times. 

The natter of governmental price-fixing is 
having a troublous lime as is inevitable in any 
plan so new ami untried. Nut only does it 
run counter to nttr experience but also lo that 
selfish irtstinct in hitman nature which seeks 
to make profit out of every occasion. Pro- 
ducer* of all kind* and in all ranks of life are 
apt to resent its application to them without 

WnuslylsUrii imp^"Twea^ 

HplIKKE seems lobe a general demand by 
* public upinioutliai it isatioccsrary adjunct 
and coni|»»neni of a complex and u usual ritu- 
ntion. and that i( will have to be worked out 
by experience as tci the nature and extent of 
application. For it is truly a condition 
il not a theory which confronts us. 

ow the princi|ial problem is as to what 
les those necessaries of life which 
e brought tinder its scope. 
In normal times, it would not be difficult 
to forecast the effect 
activity of the recent pri 
staple lines of steel 
by agreement bciwi 
the mamifaeitircrs. 

But these are r 
seqnemly their re: 
ing in Comuiercia 
told. There are 
vet the predomiti; 
'I'lie country in gi 
shocks of all kinds. 
i*roet|icrity is so wi 
a basis that a <lei 

unlikely. The declines moreover have 
fected all the staple lines of steel and 
iron products, but ..niy some. Moreover the 

mrtbeen paid rave In small degree, by dealers 
and user-. Copper, lead and zinc dropped 
preciptately in price some time ago. but 
prices of finished material into which these 
metals enter largely as cost factors have not 
been affected in any appreciable manner. 

Naturally there will be a short (wriod of' 
pause and hesitation in buying because of the 
uncertainty as to what may hap|>cn. Alter 
iliai a readjustment, not severe, in which 
purchasing may continue on a basis that may 
prove an "incentive to buying for regular 
needs" until January I, 191 A because- ol the 
stability and certainty of prices. That other 
lines may act sympathetically with the metals 
in the matter of prices docs not now seem 
probable, but rather that each one will be 
governed by it's own peculiar condition. 

It certainly marks the end of an era of uni- 
versally high prices, and may possibly usher in 
a somewhat more sobered, thoughsound period 
on a lower and more natural level. 1 1 will dis- 
pel those cobwebs of apprehension as to a run- 
away market in the matter of prices because 
of the continual increase in tlie volume ol our 
currency, and make very evident that supjdy 
and demand still continue to be the determin- 
ing factors in price fluctuations. It was an 
D|*n secret that high prices were lin * '- 



north- price regulation came in to furnish the final 
ries in deciding factor. From now on. it seems 
the most likely that business activity will be a 
c large matter of normal requirements, free from thai 
id the speculative clement which so distinctly 
? ami characterized much ol it in the past. Such 
few changes in the map as have come about 
in the |ia*t 50 days are still those of improve* 
ment in the main, and bear witness to the 
sound economic and financial condition o? the 
country in the midst of trying times such as it 
has not known (or over half a century. 

Ftost damage to corn in the early part of 
September was not as serious as at first 
feared 1 hough bearing hard on laic gardens. 
The princijwl effect of any further cold weather 
at present "ill be to increase somewhat the 
quantity qf soft com without making any 
appreciable diminution in the total yield. 
Live stock will go into the fall with generally 
revived |ias(ures. and as a whole with an 
abundance of feed, despite some very sharp 
local exceptions to (his general statement. 

When this year's yield of cured corn comes 
ii|wn the market, there should In- an appreci- 
ate decline in the price of feed for live stock. 
Farmers ate still holding wheat and do not 
seem altogether satisfied wiih ihc price set 




for it. They seem 10 feel that price regulation 
should eOcci allriic artiOw they buy as well 

.-BE >or winter wheal and for next 
s crops is on an unprecedented scale, 
has gone backward in some sections, 
ami improved in otheis. with but consequent 
small general change on the whole, lis lower 
prices seem, however. 10 reflect the general 
belief as to a vield that will be sufficient for 
all need* and for such export as the existence 



of war iiermiis. 

The 
fruit . 

wime: 



id i 



been an unusua 



amount of 
I dried for 



p striking undercurrent of the volume of 
business is its immense diversification into 
innumerable activities which are creating and 
developing wealth in many sections as the 
best and surest foundation fur our present 
prosperity. 



From 



Bottom Up or Top Down? 

{Concluded from page 34) 
the blood ol our sons for profit. I have read 
among the proceedings of this important body 
a demand for larger participation in the gov- 
ernment by the business community. The 
Food Administration to-day is directed by a 
body of 250 volunteer representative business 
men. producers and experis. and up 10 date it 
has held over 200 conferences with represcnia- 
tivcsol trades and producers. We have asked 
ihcni to help in formulating plans toconserve. 
to stimulate production, and above all to regu- 
late distribution. Most have been helpful and 
in instances where organisation has been com- 
pleted the devotion of the business men has 
beral "above all praise, and in some cases we 
have so far failed to secure this cooperation in 
a discouraging way. but I am nol. in view of 
the success in some lines, prepared to say ihat 
the exiierimeni is either a success or a failure. 
Hui lei no one be under the illusion thai selfish- 
ness or greed has disappeared Irom this great 
republic. There passes over my desk daily 
a sickening mass of evidence ol individual, 
seciional and class avarice and self interest, 
backed by demand and threat, ihat is il- 
luminated by rarer instances of real support 
in the gigantic task of government. 
We wish for cooperation in sen-ice from our 



Compared with the sacrifice of our sons and 
brothers, it is but lilile to ask. And it " 
service which, if given now, will not be without, 
interest returns for the future. This interest 
in a thousand fold will come in two directions.' 
If we receive the support, we will have demon- 
strated the falsity of radical claims as to the 
necessity of socializing our industries. If v. 
fail we will have given impulse to these de- 
mands and ground for their complaints. One 
looming shadow of this war is iis drift toward 
socialism, for with the gigantic sacrifice of life 
the world is demanding a sacrifice of property, 
and we will surely drift to that rocky coast 
unless we can prove ihe economic soundness 
and willingness to public service of our com- 
mercial institutions. 

It is worth while examining the develop- 
ments in Russia from this point of view. Here 
no practical or effective form of commercial 
regulation or distribution was undertaken. 
In consequence of speculation, profiteering and 
failure in commerce to serve public interest, the ; 
condition of the industrial classes became so 
intolerable as to steam the hotbed of revolu- 
tion. Justifiable as this revolution may have '• 
been, and as great a cause of liberty as it may j 
result, no one can deny thai the whole irentl 
of this revolution has been socialistic, and the 
latest phase is a development inio practical 
socialism. This strain in the revolution. I am 
convinced from much experience in Russia, 
was the reaction from failure of the govern- 
ment and the commercial classes 10 meet their 
puWic duty. 

The other end to be attained is of profound 
importance. The alternative 10 failure of oar 
commercial system to maintain its place and 
at the same time serve public interest is rigid 
autocratic governmental organization of in- 
dustry of the German type. Such'organiza- 
tion is autocracy itself — it breeds bcaurocracy 
and stifles initiative, thus democracy, at its 
birth. We must organize — we must mobilize 
— our every national energy, if wc arc to win 
this war against the organization perfected ) 
by autocracy. Either we must organize from 
the top down or from the bottom up. One is 
autocracy itself— the other, democracy. If 
democracy cannot organize to amrnfplisli its 
economic, as well as its military defense, it is a 
false faith and need be abandoned. 

The Food Administration has appealed to 
the commercial community to march with ii 
to an organization, democratic in its inspira- 
tion and vital to our defense. ' 

If we succeed, we shall have assisted our 
commercial institutions to iheio own stability 
in alter years, and beyond this they will have 
proved that democracy is a faith worthy of 
, defense. 



EX PORT Trade iscnticing some of the na- 
tions which have formerly sent abroad most 
ly raw materials. The Chinese government has 
come forward to offer medals to its manufac- 
turers who send out of the country a value 
of more than $50,000 a year. The Brazilian 
federation of chambers of commerce urge ex- 
iguous in Europe of Brazilian products. And 
in England, weekly journals dwell upon the 
fertility and resources of South America. 

In this connection The Statist, apropos the 
levers and insect plagues of new lands, recalls' 
conditions in the fen country of England about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. In 
those times a noble lord, upon going to visit 
the Dean of Ely during mid-summer, discov- 
ered it was the custom of (he neighborhood to 
wear leather stockings before faring forth 
and, what is more to the point, he came to 



With the 
Regularity of 
the Tide 

Just as the tides continue to rise 
and fall with monotonous regular- 
ity, Schicrcn Beltings go on day 
after day, month after month, year 
after year, transmitting the world's 
power as only Schicrcn Bells can, 
and giving perfect satisfaction to 
their users. 

Every belting requirement is best 
taken care of by belts which give 
uninterrupted service under any 
and all conditions. 



Food will win the war=don't waste i 
But what about 




ONE of the biggest problems coniTontmg the iia- 
lion uitlav is the reduction of ptover transmission 
fosses. 

Titc L\ S. Census Ke|Kiri shows ih;ii 22.547.574 
horsepower were employed by die 275.791 ntamifac- 
t tiring establishments of this country in 1914. All Inn 
comparatively few manufacturing establishments use 
power, and there must be many more now ibim three 
years ago. 

A large pari of the 660,000.000- ton coal production 
lor igi? will go for the dfi'dopmcitt -of power. The 
transmission system stands between development ami 
tie hull use. It is the place where the leaks occur. 

You cannot cut out the transmission system, Hence, 
improving it— giving the transmitters the proper atten- 
tion to make thetn efficient — is the only way to cut 
down power losses. 

leather belts transmit a greater amount of power 
than any other system— because of low first cost, sim- 
plicity and case of installation, longer life, less atten- 
tion required, and lowest linal cost. 



Less attention, however, does not mean ho attention 
•U all. We have ever advocated strict attention to t 
ing details— selecting the right kind of belting for * 
particular service, installing it mechanically con 
and lastly, giving the belt the amount of iulclliy, 
attention which will insure the extreme length of I 
of which it is capable, insure maximum pulling pc 
at all times, and prove leather beliinft to lie the 1 
economical transmitter of power- 
To render heller service to bell users, Schtc" 
branches have been located at many important [ 
slocks are kepi at each for quickly supplying manuf" 
Hirers' needs, and Schicrcn representatives at ev-' 
branch stand ready io offer advice, for the solution c 
belting problems, backed by the experience we ha\ 
gained through hah" a century of specialization in juu, 
one thing— leather belting. Us application and servici; 

In oilier words, tile Schieren Organization is pr 
pared lo "l)o its bit," feels confident of its ability " 
help others do theirs, and calmly awaits the call to ev 
greater effort in your behalf or in behalf of the natk 
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A Fitting Reward 
for Good Service 

DUXBAK Belts exclusively will 
lie used iti ibe bis mill of ihc Dicrks 
Lumber Co^ now bnildinR at Dicrks. 
Arte- becnus,' DUXBAK on trial, 
in competition with oilier makes of 
belting proved Its superiority in 
actual service in other mills of this 
company. 

Above you sec DUXBAK in the 
Planer Shop at Dierks' Bismarck 
Plant, and. opposite, an 8" DUX- 
BAK drives the transfer chains and 
a 10" DUXBAK drives the trimmer 
sans and sorting shed chains at 
their Broken Bow Plant. 

Waterproof, stcamproof, acid- 
(umcproof, DUXBAK is virtually 
an insurance against ordinary belt 
renewal losses, as well as against 
•very-day power losses. 



"Why (Du shutdown, Joe?" 

"Thai bin belt is giving trouble again. Broke 
tlife liiiH-. Mr. -Smith. As I have told you before, 
the wily hell (hat will stand up lliete is DUXIiAK, 
fort wv would have Co scud to Xcw York for-il 
and we need it in a hurry." 

"1 dnn'l know lm( whit you are right ahoul 
111 XHAK being the only belt thai will Stand uu. 



hut you are wrong about haying lo semi to N'cw 
York. I was looking over this trade journal just 
before you came in. and ran across a DUX OAK 
"ad.' There's a Scliiercn dealer right here in town. 
Gel hold of him and sec if we can't | 
(hat drive that will give sj 

"Good! That's f 
Belt on tl 
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The Nation's Business 
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"Kultur' 



Dart- Wc- Challenges President Rhett.Spenk- 
ing the Mind of American Business— Dare We 
Leave Another Generation to Face the 
Dangers of Autocracv and Militarism? 
ttg R. UOODWYN RHETT 

r~T\0 give American business an oppor- America than iheir responses to the referenda mined the analysis of ihe whole subject (u .1 

I tunity to express its sentiments with of the Chamber of Commerce of the United large ami rcprescniaiivecoinmittee, which ha* 

I respect to the war in which wc arc Slates, unless it be their conduct since wc unanimously reported in favor of conferring 

engaged, and not only 10 declare its became involved in the war. upon the Executive dnriciR (his criiic.il period 

patriotic feelings but. business Itcing before II we look back upon other wars and recall the power of fixing prices on article* which 

-'-and the scandals thai have invariably sullied the have importance in basic an welt as in war 

' ami which enter into the ncce^iric- 



cal. in state in ( 
6C wbal it e 
stodo 10 aid in fa 



unmt v 
what it . 

ing ihal war to a successful conclusion, 
was the primary object of the War Con- 
vention ol American Business railed by 
the National Chamber of Commerce. 

In order 1 hat those expressions might 
be thoroughly representative of Ameri- 
can business of every kind and from 
every pari of die country, the Chamber 
not only called together delegates from 
Us own <),v> commercial organisation 
members. re[>reseming over 400.000 in- 
dividuals, firms and corpora lions, and 
its own individual and associate mem- 
bers numbering over f>,(x>o, but il ex- 
tended invitations 10 other commercial 
organizations of the country no * mem- 
bers of the Chamber 10 unite with it in 
sending out a message from the busi- 
ness men of America which would lei 
the world clearly understand that, 
whatever the cost, whatever the sacri- 
fice, they proposed 10 place ever)* re- 
source at tbcircommaiul behind tltegov 



of cvcr> -day life. This rc|K>rt has been 
sent to referendum 



Tl; 



FIVE years ago the National Chamber of Com- 
merce -was organized for the purpose of 
arousing the business men of this country to a 
wider and deeper interest in the general welfare of 
the nation as a whole. Towards that end, it has 
made marvelous progress. 

If we recall the scandals that have invariably 
sullied transactions between governments and busi- 
ness in other wars, and contrast with them the 
course ol business men at this time. In offering and 
in giving their services to the government without 
compensation, and without thought other than the 
common welfare, — and their products at prices fixed 
by the government— it will be realized to what an 
extent the spirit of cooperative service for the com- 
mon welfare prevails among business men. 
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T 1 1 ERE arc same, both 1 
tvho question the true pat 
can business men in connection with this war. 
What is 1 he record? 

There are some, both here ami abroad, who 
quest km whet her ihe spirit of service and sacri- 
fice necessary to a successful termination of 
the war prevails among American business 
men. What is the reply to that? 

Five years ago the National Chamber of 
Commerce was organized for the puri«»sc of 
arousing the bushier* men of this count rv to 
wider and deeper interest in the general wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole: 10 closer study 
of its needs, and better acquaintance with ihe 
cooperation of its various elements which is 
necessary to insure more widespread and |Kx- 
manent prosperity, ami then to such course of 
action as would most effectively bring this 
about. 



business, and contrast with them the cour>e 
of business men at this rime, individually and 
collectively, in offering and in Riving their 
services to the government wiiliout compensa- 
tion ur other thought than ihe common wcl 



incss men of the country, in 
n no case failed to respond to 
nils of this extraordinary 
110 matter at what sacrifice, 
rid should lie made to under- 
; in no event will they fail 10 
;»p*«l until democracy is made site, 
tl civilization, based upon truth, 
honor anil integrity, shall be made se- 
cure to ihe peoples of the earth. 

THE convcniion. however, was not 
only for the purpose of giving ex- 
pression 10 our sentiments and our pur- 
poses in connection with ibis war. 
but also to inquire into the means 
whereby we might niost effectively aid 
the government and its allies to w in it. 

We can perform no more patriotic 
or profitable service than by contribut- 
ing the discussions anil conclusions of 
such a gathering towards a solution of 
these problems in the best interest of the 
nation. The President has well said 
war is not a Iwtile ol armies, but a 
f nations, in which every national 
st Ik- called into play. 1 cannot 



that tins 
con II id 
resource 

doubt that a convention comi>«<H-d of men of 
wide experience ami high attainments will 



fare, and their products at prices fixed by the contribute thought information tlial will 
government s agents, it will I* realized 10 materially assist the government in deteniiin- 



what an extent this spirit prevails. 

BUSINESS has been groping in ihe dark 
*J because 11 found the very foundations of 
commerce upturned. Demand and supply 
can no longer lie permit led 10 control prices, 
because the extraordinary demands of the 
government have completely unbalanced the 
scales. Something else must be found to take 
their place for the time being. The govern- 
ment is now searching for that something, 
and in the process confusion has naturally 
arisen. In this confusion, there undoubtedly 
have been cases where selfishness and greed 
have outweighed patriotism, but these cases 



In these five years it has made marvelous have been exceptional, and ihe great body of 
progress towards that end. It has found the business men have invariably stood squarely 
spirit of coopcraiivc service (or a common behind the government in all its plans 



welfare in abundance everywhere amoi v 
business men, waiting only for opportunity 
and leadership. There has been nothing mure 
inspiring than ihe response w hich men of large 
and of small affairs alike have made to the calls 
upon them to contribute their time and their 
talents to the analyses of great national prob- 
lems upon ibis high plane, ami the patriotic 
conclusions ihev have uniformlv reached, un- 
less it be ihe splendid mpfctt* of ibe business 
men of ihe nation through their commercial 
organizations to the calls made iqxHi them for 
their verdicts upon llicsc conclusions. There 
can be no more convincing evidence of the 
.parrioiir *pirir which filU ihr- |in«m<Sii men of 



proposals 

I need cite only one or I wo striking instances 
of this. 

In the matter of taxation, business men 
overwhelmingly endorsed the proposition to 
secure a substantial proportion of the rc\ 



ing how business can aid it Ih>i. 

business would lie derelict in its duty to 
itself and to the country if it failed to consider 
also the problems which in all likdihoud wc 
shall have 10 face when the war is over. 
Information should be gathered from even 
source here and abroad as to what of the 
forces which have Itwn called into play by the 
war arc lor the naiionV g« HK l after the war. 
Wherever they are found to la- x>. how may 
they best be adapted to ihe clianged condi- 
tions? Il is our ptir|H«e to begin a compre- 
hensive study of these questions, and to pursue 
an exhaustive inquiry mho them through a 
carefully selected cnnimis.-iim. 

At the conclusion of ihe war. hundred* of 
thousands, if not millions, of men will return 
10 civil life. Many industries based on war 
will cease anil new industries will take their 
places. The forces of com|ieliiion and co- 
operation may have to be readjusted, the 
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rm that the 
Usly affected 
and [Hissibly jeopardized by the ordinary 
forces of demand and supply, due largely to 
CAvirnmcnr requirements, "he Chamber corn- 



supply modified, 
licli has grown to 
itiliilv an essential 
, will have to In- 
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v confront us. and 
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can best aid the government to win the war 
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A Famous Advertising Man Said that Such 
Percentages Could Never be Made: 

'Bat THE NATION'S 
BUSINESS Has Made Them I 

73% of July expirations renewed. 80% of August expi- 
rations—and still coming in. September and October will 
be as big. 

The reason why. against all precedent, eight out of leu 
of our subscribers are renewing, is the same as the reason 
why 16,000 new subscriptions have come to us since Jan- 
uary 1st from business executives rated high in Dun's 
anil BradstrceVs. 

When big executives consider rc-ordcring a business mag- 
azine, the question of the S2. is the least consideration. 
Something infinitely more valuable enters in— the qucs- 
lion of devoting their time each month to its reading! 
So these percentages of renewal are all the more remark- 
able. This is because it is not just "another magazine." 

, October; 50,000, not paid. 
Advertising Rare: $200 per page. 




Business Charts Its Course 

(Concluded from page //) 
that go lo the heart of the matter. "Not 
of Mien. " he said. " lias shown quicker imafi 
linn than the American business man." 
again. "Vkii may not get any concrete i 
that yon can do from this convention; hut 
can make it 'clear io others what the 
mean-." That means that the ureal t 
.iImhk (he Convention was its message; 
that thai message will have to be.' 
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TIME and again this note was struck at the 
im-ctings. It was clearly understood that 
the Convention was merely the first step in a 
preat task whose purpose is the complete rcor- 
ganizaliun of American industry through calcu- 
lated, organized effort: and that it means with- 
in the coming months a tremendous educa- 
tional campaign among the business men of the 
country big and Utile, and among the forces 
of labor even where, and among the farmers. 

important resolution passed than that which 
called on the men who had seen and heard at 
the convention to go back to their own home 
organizations and as soon as possible 'call 
war Hirelings and tell everyone else about it ; to 
the end that the Convention might thus stir 
the spirit, stimulate the inventive faculty, and 
organize the efforts of every business man in 
the country. 

Hut the purpose goes deeper than that. 
It means the organization of every one of the 
principal industries of the country for the 
explicit pur|K*e of coutxTaiion with the gov- 
ernment in meeting war need,.. This rails 
for the .iTBaiiUalirfl «f a rr-mnuilr* of 



(Coding men in each industry; and there is a 
possibility that these men will largely displace 
the advisory committees of (he Council of 
National Defense, whose work has, for many 
reasons, not been as effective an aid to the 
government as had been hoped. 

The plan as now con tent pin ted involves the 
caret til organisation of every industry with the 
ho|ie of getting every nun in it into the trade 
association of whatever body represents the 
business. When this work of organization is 
completed it is hoped that each industry will 
be represented by a committee which is really 
representative; and that this committee can 
then deal with the government on every 
question connected with the government's 
war needs from that particular business. 

In addition, it is one purpose of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to establish 
a connection between business men and 
the government whenever such a service is 
requested and is desirable. % 
, I have taken thisas|»ectof the resolutions up 
in some detail not only because it is funda- 
mental, but because it will serve to give some 
conception of the esssential sanity and the 
clear cut purpose and the great weight of in- 

THE real capitalists of this country, said 
one speaker, "are not the bankers, but the 
farmers. They must be reached. There arc 
many things about this war that they don't 
understand. If they did understand they 
would be as keen for action as we arc. They 
are like any other men; and >ust as patriotic. 
But there arc farmers out on some of our 
western plains who hardly know there is a war. 
TlMvniusrN-r.arln-d. Th»n*i«riMfnm-roh." 



convention about this. They were all men of 
experience. Some of them had had some 
lively brushes with labor. Others had diffi- 
cult labor problems on their hands right at 
that time. Hut 1 heard no abuse ot labor and 
no reproaches. "We must make then) see 
and believe that we act In good faith." they 
said. "Neither side has been blameless. 
Labor will understand presently (hat capital 
has made up its mind to approach this whole 
subject from a new angle." 

There were many bouquets thrown in the 
course of the convention, Business now 
and then rose to give itself a deserving pat 
on the back. But there was variety even in 
that. "U'e have nil taken praise," said 
Henry A. Wheeler of Chicago in one of ihc 
great speeches of the Convention. "And pari 
we borrowed from somebody else. Business 
is patriotic— yes; but not alt business. And 
we shall do well to remember that until prin- 
ciplcs arc more precious to us than profits, 
we shall never be right with our country." 
Mr. Wheeler wasn't the only one who sjmke 
his mind on that, and the effect of Fitch utter- 
ances at such a time front men who-o position 
gave a great weight of authority to their 
words, was very profound. ' It has not long 
been the custom of business lo take stock of 
itself in that peculiarly specific manner. 

T ETit not lie forgot ten that not all (he 
*J legislators, preachers, doctors. lawyers and 
journalists in ihc world can speak words that 
carry to the ears of business men anything 
approaching the weight of final — almost ex 
eaiWro— authority that they feel in the words 
of men who are in every sense, by sheer weight 
of power and influence ami brains and skill, 
Lines of l he business world. These men can 
speak authoritatively to the men in their own 
profession— for business has become a pro- 
fession— jusl as a great surgeon can speak 
authoritatively to the men in his profession, 
or a great engineer in his. Men— big men at 
that — came, many of them, across the conti- 
nent to hear that voice of authority or to 
speak with it. And when thai voice, in 
accents of thunder, thai the whole world 
might hear, pronounced for everything just 
ami right, unselfish and patriotic, then their 
fast doubts, il they had any, their last timidi- 
ties, tf they had any. were swept away — just 
as (he las) doubt*, the last timidities, of busi- 
ness men throughout (he country will in their 
turn be swept away when ihc good word 
reaches them as it surely will, l*ornc from 
state io state, town to town, farm to farm, 
even as the Scots in an elder day called the 
clans to war with a fiery cross, tarried by the 
hands of men across the mountains and heaths 
of Wand. 

fli-sh-pms; it has set its face^eagerly toward 

It will continue to speak more and more 
clearly to the American people and to all the 
world the language of truth and justice, and 
io live up to the idea that the world mutt now 
be made fit for men lo live in. 

"Give to this war," said Charles Edward 
Russell, "the concentrated skill and puipose 
that lias made your business a success. 
When we put forth the same power and re- 
sistless energy that has made us great, Ger- 
many is beaten." 

That is what American business is going 10 
do. That wasn't an exhort at ton. It was a 
prophecy. 
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The Man In Khaki Gives All; 

Business Can Do No Less ffij 1 *fc£BE d A «S 

Here Is Our Answer to That Sneer: "We Have Made Money; We Can Make 
Money; And Now We Are Going to Prove That We Can A Make War" 

By HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE 




TT lias been said fur three long, tiresome 
I years .(hnl the United Slates had no soul 
I higher than the making of money. 

The War Conventiun of American Busi- 
ness, representing all classes of business 
ihruugtmtu tliis nation, gives an answer to 
that unjust sneer by saying to the world, 
"Wc have made money; we can make money: 
and now we are going to prove that we can 
make war. And the genius of tbc American 
people lor organization, lor devising of ma- 
chinery, and its scicucc, is lo be put to work on 
behalf not only of our own country but of all 
. nations, — even our enemy nations." 

There is something about the American 
people that we cannot get into the heads of 
Europe. 1 long ago said thai we were a 
of mystic materialists. Wc have 
our way across a continent. Our 
s strewed their bones across thai conti- 
IHcti mile-posis. Wc have bored the 
ains; we have capped the rivers; we 
' le the farms; we have drilled for gold 
and silver ami copper; wc have 
„ d this continent to hold from us its 
is, and wc arc proiKl of the achievement 
in having, lo the extent that wc have, con- 
quered it. Hut that is not all there is lo the 
American, lie has something deeper and 
bomethiiiK moii> rcnl in him than that. I lr has 
ideals, he has a sense of justice. He has a love 
for mankind, he has a sense of self sacrifice: 
and thai is ihe kind of a day that has come 
upon us now when all the virtues that arc noi 
materially fixed and all the virtues that arc 
materially fixed shine fotth in the cause of 
mankind. 




f came across the continent some years ago 
with a distinguished statesman Irom one ol the 
oriental countries. He told me of the progress 
that had been made in his country, the build- 
ing ol railroads, the building ol shii,*. the im- 
provement of cities, the development tf 
schools, and the enlargement of man's general 
vision. Hccmlcd by saying that they were be- 
coming quite a Chiislian nation. I said, "You 
do not mean to say that you are accepting any 
of the dugmasof Christianity?" His it ply was. 
"My dear Mr. Lane, Christianity isnoi a set 
of dogmas: it is a commercial system." 

Like every epigram, that had an clement ol 
truth in it. Under Christianity and under 
this civilization which we call Christianity, 
there has been developed a great commercial 
system, the most successful that the world 
has known, but thai system has something 
in ii besides; barter and trade: it has in jt all 
of the elements that make man noble, because 
it is founded ii|»n two things, a sense ol 
justice and a sense ol absolute good laith. 

The business men's war convention repre- 
sents the busbies? men of the United Slates 
in a protest against international bad faith. 
It showed to the people of the world thai there 
is a new philosophy in this woild. a philosophy 
that is not purely the philosophy of com- 
mercialism, It is a new day in the world, a 
day in which men Will he sized up and apprc- 
dated not for what ihey get or what ihey 
have, but for what they give. 

If the representatives cl American business 
feel, as I believe they du fee-), that the cause 
lor which we are fighting is the cause of right- 
coosncss, ami if they lay at the feet of our 



people every t him/ that i* facrcd to them in 
the conduct ol thiswar.ihentlitrecanbeno 
failure. Lloyd George, the Premier ol Eng- 
land, lire other day said that the United 
States has never (ought an unsuccessful war. 
I suppose he could have gone further, il an 
English premier or statesman would be al- 
lowed tc doit, and have said thai the United 
States never fought a wat in which ii was 
wrong or stood lor the wrong thing. 

The first thing that the American business 
man must get into his mind is that we are at 
war. All of our people must have that sense. 
War has been declared. Wc have determined 
upon that. It has not been an accident. 
And there is no appeal Irom that determina- 
tion. The people, through their represent alive* 
in Congress and the President, have marie that 
declaration, have come to that determination. 

We are against Germany because of her 
a pp. region.-, upon us anil upon the world. 
Wc are against a Germany that broke her 
failh with os. We are against a Germany 
that pretended tu fear Russia uhen slu- 
knew that Russia did not have one-hall 
rifles to arm her soldiers nor om-half 
arnrnunilion to keep her army in the 
for three months, nor one-half enough 
ids to carry those munitions. We are 
against a Germany that, against her own 
pledged word, sank ships that wc were bending 
lo sive the starving Belgian;. 

We are against a Germany thai pretended 
that she was angry at us because wc allowed 
I he Allies to burrow money in this country 
when she knew she had borrowed money here 
hersell as long as she could, and grew angrier 
still lieeatise wc sent munition.- acn-ss the 
water, knowing that that was an international 
right which she herself had exercised. We 
arc against a German}' that has for its na- 
tional |H)Hcy the turning ol the hand and 
thought ol every* nation against every other 
nation in the world. 

We are against a Germany that has (or its 



military jwliey lyrcutfem ami against a 
Germany that has' for ire naval |tulicy such 
horrors as wc have nail of in the last lew yean: 
in ilic- papers, ihc outrage upon neuirals. a 
Ingram pitncy. and a brutality unlteard ol in 
ilie clay of |nracy. Wliy is ' 
position. Hecatisc she <k«u 
iriembhip mean 
service* lor hvr 
So | say, first 
iluiUglll tluil (in 

must haw a new Germany. If there ii< 
belter Germany, we will welcome ii. If 
there is inside (he s««il of that Ger- 
many a Inner Germany, let il come 
forlH; let it ray to the -world. "Wc 
know- thai the day of imperialism is 
past. We know that the world, is no 
lunger lo lie manacled ami controlled 
ami dictated lo by a government and 
liy soldiers. \\x know ilmi ill 
drvam *»( another Uoman em- 
pire is idle. Even Napoleon 
can mil lung ca^t his 
power across ih 
world. We want 
to play with the 
nations of ihe 
world. U'c 
want lo lie (fie 
friends of the 
nations of Ihc ■ 
world, and We want 10 |»hi> 
the twentieth century Rame nndi. 
twentieth century rule*" If Cur- 
many will say that. she witt Ih* wel- 
comed with open arms. 

I was rvatlinn my CacKir tile iilhw night. 
It is jiiM nincieen hundred ycais ago since 
Cacsir drove the Germans out ol r'ramc: 
ami when I hey came asking U 
ssrid t.i thvm, "Go 1 
repair the il 
Kive homage 
fiiiurtv" 'I 
Alii tinlike it 
lent of work 
lodWoverwhnl 

tagvs and whai 
kind of hwiflxm 
ran lie give* 

In old tartaric 
days, liny look 
ihehie.linicu.ilie 
lords and ihe 
urinrcD am 
ilte generals and 
king* as |m>- 
iaei>. Germany 
inula led (hat 
Mimewhai when 
she went into 
Helium. We 
have outgrown 
-iich a practice, 
hut we can have 

Gciory il 

we know what 
hostage Ger- 
many ran give 



"hi; Nation's Bisiness 

then let us Ih: large vmnnjh to say, "That fear United States. They may not get out of 
shall bo (Hit away; we will give hostages in ihcir war convention any one complete ■* * 



enter that you may not fear, put we fear 
you. and we require thai you give hostages 
against the day of the return of 

such a calam ily and world 

tronhc 



a mage 
s to k« 




iluit they can say they witt do far the sake of 
our country; hut they can make clear toevery 
man whom they sec the momentous signifi- 
cance of this great war to this country and to 
the world. They can say to him that that " 
man is a traitor, I hat man is false lo his bath 
(o our Constitution, that man is false to the 
law and institutions of our country, who does 
not at this time bend every energy, financial 
and social, to bring at>out our success. 

We ore not asking for the glories of war. 
No war has ever before been carried on which 
was so uusctfish as this, although it ha* 
a very serious personal aspect to us as 
- We are nut asking glory, 
jat wc must go through the 
the shadow before this war is 
-•loscd. We know thai we 
must have heart-break- 
ing; wc know thai 
c must suffer as 
wc have never 
suffered be- 
fore. We 
know .that we 
must pour out 
our millions and our 
billions of money, thai 
c must give up great dreams' of enter- 
prise, ihat we must go down into ihe 
very* valley of the shadow of death be- 
fore this thing is cast from as. but let 
us do it heroically and lei us know thai 
wc have played ihc pari of men. 

Our boys are going to fight for us. 
The sea has borne buys who are near 10 
the haute from. It will bear boys by 
ihc hundreds of thousands within ihe 
next year. 1 1 business men ask what their 
tuty is.' I say to them: look any boy in 
khaki in the lace and ask him what your 

II there is one danger that threatens the 
("niicd Slates it is nut ihc danger ihat our 
men will not I'irIii. It is not the danger ihat 
our guns will not be as great, it ismst ihe 
danger thai ships will l« Mink, it is not 
lie darii'.er iliat we will not have aero- 
planes. It is not the danger 
thai our generals will not 
have strategy— 
it is the danger 



lUDId h»vr fmimtua m mi oiticc tut nguic 01 a nun in «r»i«i. «na 
n which hr should dtjl »ilh ihc government, whether ht ihouli! ukr ill 
ion'i lite ts Ji Mfct. In him «« hii eye» towirdi th»t boy in unifonw 
e ihat boy would t»y. 'Th. tacrlAcc I make one I e«peci my It 



in Ithtlo. And when thter is 
■ all the iraffic wfll 
t> and art, 'Whai 
father 10 make.* '• 



reag,iin-i the return of surh mlamitv a> a> we are in." Could there lie auvihing more fisim- ol prices, in ihc marking down 
it.... i .i.i :.. .. ....... ii... u 1. 1 „...... u i :,..„■* i....r ..i i. 



has fallen upon the world. 

That will not Ih; any humiliation lo her. 
Vim and I have itfven ho-taues. Thai is ihe 
tondiiion iijkiii which men Ihe wlih uich 
■•(her. Il is simply ihe establishment of a 
practicable relationship In'tween man and 
man. Vou and I jiledgc somclhing sacred 
to each oilier and if we outrage the common 
law. ihen we Mim-mler thai. And so wc say 



jut*, anyihing that would commend iisclf shoelace, ami ihe loaf biear). 

... .... r.........l.1.. ,n . Hi^IbiaaA) fl.n UiHiha, -.rt.l lli.i ilAl^lanl ■ ,V.r. 




the hammer ami the haichel : ihe shoe, 
ihc coat, "the beefsteak, all the com- 
monplaces ol lite. There is no business man 
in America to-day who does not carr>" in his 
hands ihe luntre of (his war. If he is loyal 
to his ideals, if he loves ihc.flag M In? nys he 
does, if he is true lo the lx>y in khaki, I hen 
. he will sec by every potter that there is m 
we iiium have lio~tages from Germany in num- shown quicker imaginaiion or a more perfeci him,—by jiemiasion, and by insistence, that 
form. lft;ermauyNi>>."Wcfearthfworld-. i^irimism than Uk; Imsiness men i>f the no business man lurns into an I. W. W. 



more favorably lo man's conscience? 

American busine.-s men may not get out of 
i heir war convention a single concrcie idea 
as lo what they can do that I hey have not 
done. It is a mailer of the supremcst p'«h' 
(o me and to every man in the administntiion 
to say to the representatives of Imsinessin the 
Cmicil Stales ihat no oilier class of men has 
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This is a new day. I say, when men arc 
proud not of what ihcy get but of what they 
mve- And business men must give, as I must 
«ve, whatever is necessary to (ho success of 
ihis great venture. The other day I had a 
letter from a girl with whom i went to school 
to years ago. This girl has been a widow for 
jo years. She has spent those 20 years as a 
school teacher struggling to educate two boys. 
She said "Those boys have gone imo the army. 
Tell President Wilson that I am proud to 
be able to make such a gift in the cause of 
humanity and justice. " That was ihc greatest 
sacrifice humanly possible for her ur for any 
of us to make. _ 

A few days ago I was up on (he Maine 
coast ami met a man who was a veteran of the 
Civil War— 83 years of age. Major Henry L, 
Higginson. Major Higginson was offered a 
cigar, lie said, " No; I have worn ufT smok- 
inR and danking during this w?r fc.'/crv cent 
1 have goes into Liberty Bonds or the Red 
' Cross." 

A month ago I met Robert Lovett, the 
Chairman of, the Board of Directors of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and he said, "1 must 
leave you now, I am going to New York to say 
good-bye to nty boy, who is going to France 
' as an aviator, and I shall be back tomorrow 
night to take my desk as a member of the 
Priority Commission under the government." 

Those arc the fine things that come out of a 
situation like ours, but they are no finer than 
millions of sacrifices that are made by the 
humblest people those of whom we will never 

"'so* I say that this 1 
It is a great day for the 
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I took advantage of that opportunity." government, that government lives for man 

1 wish your boy, when he is asked and is his servant, not his ntaster. 

-•her spent this time of war, to say The Russian ambassador has a message for 

ty, "I went to war and took my American business. Treat him Hkea broihci 



chance. Father stayed at home and 
made a fortune." Where are the boys to-day 
who boast of money made in such a way in a 
war that ended fifty years ago? If there is 
a business man who had a father who used his 
opportunity then unjustly against our coun- 
try. he does not dare to rise. So let it be 
in the future. Let every boy in the United 
States understand that the nobility and 
chivalry he has .are but representative of the 
nobility and chivalry that are enshrined in the 
hearts of the fathers of this land. 



He comes from a nation that is rising as we 
once rose, going through all the travail ol 
birth, struggling up and up to get its head 
through the cru*t and look into the sunlight. 
That man represents one ol the great nations 
cf ihis world with which we must live for 
centuries to come, with which for the last hall 
century, we have lived in ihc closest embrace. 

That nation was our friend long ago; that 
nation will be our Iricnd long years to come. 
Fundamentally those people are like ourselves, 
because they too have an clement of mysticism 
in their nature. They arc idealists, and (he 



it day lor us. 
rican business 

„ _j't can I do to aid in carrying on this war?*" 
he should have enshrined in (lie corner of his 
office the figure of a man in khaki. And if 
the question of conscience comes up as to 
whether prices should be raised, as to the basis 
upon which he should ileal with the govern- 
ment, as to whether he should go upon the 
theory that the law of supply and demand is in 
lull force and effect in time of war, as to 
whether he can take all the traffic will bear at 
a time when the nation's life is at stake, let 
him cast his eye towards that Imy in uniform 
and ask "What would ynu do?" 

WE know what tltc answer, would l>e. 
That hoy would say.. "The sacrifice 
I make is one I shall expect my father to 
make." If you want 10 know what is your 
duty, and what he can do to further this great 
enterprise, then cast your mind forward ten 
years, fifteen yca.s. What do yon wish your 
neighbor to say, what do yotl wish your own 
conscience to say? Do you wish your con- 
science to say to you. "In the time when all 
great things were in ihc melting pot, nations 
a.nd peoples and institutions and great prin- 
ciples. I devoted myself to self interest,— I 
thought of those things winch my mind had 
been bent u|*m lor the lam 30 veais alone; 
and I said to 
wit to serve 1 



We must make war upon a business basis. 
Waris tumedintoacombination of machinery, struggles we see to-day arc but evidence of 
engineers, chemistry, transportation. The idealism in Ihcir nature which if being 
man and his spirit come highest above all, premature presentation to the world, 
but business, not the business merely that con- 
trols capital, but the business that makes 
things and can do things, ihat business is 
supreme. And so we appeal to business men 
on behalf of the nation. 

A lew days ago I took a trip in an aero- 
plane. It is a good thing once in a while to 
go up in the air provided you do not stay there. 
I left on the ground the manager of a great 
corporation that had made the machine in 
which I was flying. Standing beside htm was 
'the mechanic who put together that machine. 
Is there any significance in the fact that, when 
I got up 1,000 Iceland looked down, I could 
not distinguish between the millionaire manu- 
facturer and the mechanic? 

We have come upon a dav when men have that household or for the welfare of the state, 
but one test— can they be of use? No man is arc made before that sacred icon, 
entitled to anything that he docs not use for Let each one of us have in his heart a sacred 



We believe we aic mystics, but practical, 
We want to see that mysticism suppressed — 
kept down— until it can become active, until 
it can be real and vital, and put into effect 
practically. So with the Russian people. 
Let us not lose faith in them; they arc our 
hope. Our hope docs not rely upon them 
alone, but I have confidence that out of (hat 
great religious nation on (he other side of 
Europe will come a great people with whom we 
shall be proud to \k friends for all lime. 

Those people have a deep religious nature, 
and in the corncr'of each house (here is a 
sacred spot where there is an icon, a sacred 
figure; and all pledges ol loyally, all pledges 
any kind which make for the welfare of 



the benefit of this country and of the world. 
That is a new philosophy, but it is a philosophy 
that is growing in strength every year, and a 
philosophy that this war will endorse and show 
the necessity for. 



npHbC man who is of use, the mechanic who 
* knows how to do something wiih his hands, 
the millionaire who knows how to use his 
money lor the benefit of mankind, the aviator 
who knows how to fly the machine,— those 
arc the men who mastered the twentieth 
century. Those arc tlie men who will win 
1)115 war; 1101 ignoring one and giving nil ihc 
glory' to the other, but accepting all as stand- 
ing upon a parity. 

We are but human beings, all of us; . 
lime of great crisis we realize how Insigi 



icon. Let us make a pledge ol loyally before 
that icon— before ihat khaki figure, that boy, 
if you please, who has gone across the sea. 

Let us regard him as the representative of 
this democracy for which we fought a hundred 
years ago and (or which Europe is lighting 
now,, because the war that they are earning 
on is a war that we pledged them to. We are 
rcsponsiblc for it. We gave them the gospel 
of freedom and liberty and democracy. 
It spread across the ocean to them; they took 
it up ami made it their own, and in fighting 
with (hem, we arc fighting with them who took 
up the sword on our behalf where we laid ii 

^e°b^im?M men^oi the ffiicd States ate 
a the representatives ol the spirit of our people, 
winch is a spirit of adventure and a spirit 



is the fact that we have made fortunes, how ol enterprise. If they will do their duly as 
insignificant is the (act that we arc regarded Aejf to*P done it In the past five month*, it 
MBUOT«fulmeninourownlocalcomnHinily. rt«y «ill show the spirit in the future that 
The boy that dons the uniform and goes to the they have shown in the past five months, tlicii 
front gets greater glory than we do because our llag will be as proud io us five years from 
thai boy is more needed, perhaps than we are. as it is to-day, and a man will say, "I 

And so let us give all honor to those men who am a" American Citizen." noi as an evidence 
sacrifice what they can and what they have for thai he has (rawer; but as an evidence that he 
the coming of a belter day throughout this 
world;a day in which we can take hold firmly 
of tlie hands of every nation, a day in which we 
will realize thai man 
iMhcgreat object of 



can sacrifice nobly lor the thing* in which he 
iH'lieves- 
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Not Only Steady It, Must the Government, But Encourage It, That Busi- 
m ... Back the p res jd en t with all Its Genius and with all Its Power 



.(eel and lumber in sufficient quanti- 
lics. We must have big business. 



BANKERS nnd piker ft*** By GEORGE M. RE YNOLDS 
men (acc. in this war, prodig- Present, Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
ious problems lhat may mill- and thi? bigger llic better in this war 

tinly as ihe conflict proceeds, crisis. 
Thai ihcy will cope wiih these problems and of all manner of regulations and at eonscrip- In all my talks with business men 1 ha 
solvethcm with the government's aid is not to lion of property and income, submit to delay 
In- doubled by any who know their patriotism, as lo when or where such threats will stop and 
i-i.nr.iBe and resourcefulness. All they ask is co- how many of them will be carried out— the 
operation ol federal and state authorities that nation. ! say, lhat misjudges the effect of thai 
will allow such a degree of latitude as will sort of talk and assumes thai all will be serene. 



.wind crippling industry*. The roll 
kn's killed and wounded can be held 
the minimum only by keeping ih- 
vigur in business un( 

:\ full measure of iiennancnt coo'-eration 
between the govern mem and business 
deserves an especial plea, for if there 
is lack n( a sane working l>as»s. preju- 
dice, suspicion ami discriminating legis- 
lation and regulations upon the pari 
Of the one will result in uneasiness 
.i'm unsteadiness of ptirjKise upon the 
pan of the oilier. 

There was never any other time 
in mir history when the govern- 
ment sti urgently needed ihe 
help that it will receive from 
in undiminished effort to reach 
maximum production in all in- 
dustries, for even* pound of 
material that can be turned out 
by ;dl the mines, mills and 
factories can lie used, and 
then. I fear, there will not 
be enough to fill all needs. 

liven now there, arc un- 
mistakable signs of hesi- 
tancy. Business men are 
afraid to place orders be- 
cause i hey do not know 
with sufficient certainty 
wliat the policy 0 f the gov- 
ernment upon many sub- 
jects vital to the safe 
conduct of busi- 
ness will be, or 
when those 'toliries 
will |>e announced. 

Stability and 
fairness in laws 

ami regulations, and fewer legislative changes, 
will enable business to gel Us bearings and put 
its entire strength back of the President. The 
U'st element in Congress and the various 
legislatures, the element thai stands for prog- 
ress and the accomplishment of those things 
thai are worth while, can perform no better 
service than to prevent the enactment of 
law* and the enforcement of regulations thai 
are loo harsh anil restrictive. 

rnceriaiuty. the mother of fear, breeds 
timidity, halts business, and. if not removed, 
results in depression. There is no occasion 
for worry if ihe policies adopted and carried 
out are wise ami definite, and made known 
without loo much delay. There is abundant 
eauw for worry, however* if this should mil 
prove true. We might as well face the projio- 
sition squarcl)- and unflinchingly. The na- 
i't»n (and business js part of the nation) that 
deceives itself, lulls itself into a false belief 
that it can withstand the shock of dire threats 



ny great undertaking. Therefore 
with all the earnestness of 
loyal citizens, lei us impor- 
tune Congress and the ad- 
ministration to settle these 
matters of doubt speedtlv, 
with the facts clearly in 
mind, and cooperate with 
business by giving it that 
encouragement that will en- 
able it to go ahead with 
determination and 
confidence. 

WHEREVER preju- 
dice is injected into 




been c „ 
against big busi- 
ness. For ihe 
sake of harmony 
and efficiency, no 
more attacks 
should be aimed at business merely 
on account of its size. Heretofore 
there has also been much restrictive 
legislation against business on ac- 
count of the magnitude ol some of 
itsunits, \Vc ate more enlightened 
upon this point now. and there is 
more of a disposition lo encourage 
the great manufacturing and mer- 
cantile enterprises as a patriotic 
duty. 

This is no lime for parti- 
san politics. Party differ- 
ences should be confined to- 
fundamental principles, and 
should not lie permitted to descend lo ihe 
petty quarrels of obstructionists. President 
Wilson is broad-gauged, and is cooperating 
with business in such a way as 10 inspire 
the greaiest effort u|wn the |*art of busi- 
ness men. This cooperation is rapidly 
overcoming the baneful influence of past 
persecution. It is demonstrating how very 
much hetUT Intsincss might have prepared to 
do its jKin if it had been less subject to attack 

We are' facing forward, ami should now and 
forever wipe out all these damaging notions 
about business needing a particularly strong 
brand of legislation and regulation simply 
because it is big. What would we do lo-day 
without ihe tremendousaggregattons of capital 
engaged in trnus-uriaiiou. mining, sted 
making and lumbering? We should be al 
the mercy of the enemy, (or, stripped of ihcsc 
concerns of great size, it would be utterly 
impossible to gel deliveries of copper, iron. 



found no intimation of a disposition to hold 
back, nor have I heard one word of criticism 
by any business man regarding the amount of 
money being spent by our government in this 
war. The reverse is true. Unreservedly and 
patriotically they are supporting President 
U'ilson. 

The way the railroads arc pooling and co- 
ordinating their efforts affords a striking 
illustration of what is being accomplished. 
Transportation officials were aware that the 
extraordinary requirements for the shipping , 
of larger and larger quantities of all classes of 
freight and the movement uf troops would 
overwhelm the common carriers unless con- 
certed action were laken. Individualism, 
even in railroading, must give way to a degree 
while the peril lasts. Plans were well laid 
and skilfully executed. _ Mr. Fairfax Harrison 
recently gave out the information that with ' 
only 3 per cent more equipment, nearly 26 
per cent additional freight service was ren- 
dered iu June this year compared with the 
same month in 19,16. A selfish purpose to 
act independently of each other never would 
have enabled railroad men to make such a 
splendid exhibit. 

A CORRECT and lasting solution of the 
problem ol prompt handling of bright 
will have direct and extremely important 
Iwaring upon ihe various questions with which 
we shall have to deal before the blight nf 
Prussianisin is removed. From numerous 
authoritative sources I have recently been in- 
formed that the two worst hindrances to 
obtaining materials and filling orders arc 
insufficient transportation and inefficient labor. 
For many yean I have tried without bias 

wa^i^ratc yjwg* igjJftjj^JK 

1 am neither shipper nor railroad ojwrato'r, 
but president of 0 bank lhat numbers among 
iis customers extensive shippers and leading 
railroad systems. All along I have wanted to 
see both prosper, on the theory that inadequate 
earnings of one meant receding profits for the 
other, and that we must all prosper or submit 
10 depression together. If too much of the 
shipper's profits were exacted by the carriers, 
business would be discouraged. It appeared 
equally true lhat if ihe revenue of the rail- 
roads were held down to a mere pittance we 
should all suffer the inconvenience of blockades 
and delays due 10 inability to continue repairs 
and improvements and maintain tolling slock 
in the face of a fixed cliargc for service lhat W3S 
constantly casting more on account of steadily 
rising prices. 

The common carriers were not permit led 10 
earn ihe money wiih which 10 enlarge and keep 
■■ace wiih ihe progress of the country. Their 
credit became impaired and they could not 
borrow on favorable terms. To a certain 
extent investors lost confidence in their 
securities. Thcv appealed for relief from ibis 
unbalanced situation but for years met dc- 
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tcmiined opposition. Necessary measures 
were nol adopted, and to-day we .ire handi- 
capped. All kinds of supplies for which the 
call is urgent arc unavailable. They simply 
cannot he moved (o destination promptly.. 

Attention is drawn to the widespread harm 
done by this mistaken policy with a view to 
pointing as forcibly as may be lo theimpcrativc 
need of earnest cooperation between alt Ihc 
different branches of business, productive and 
distributive. I lad there Iwcn a larger measure 
of cooperation between shippers and railroad 
officials and the rate-malting bodies during the 
past several years, our troubles would be less 
serious to-day. 

The barrier set up by individualism, unjust 
criticism and antagonism is not nearly so 
insurmountable now. Sonic progress has been 
made, even in settling the railroads' troubles, 
and boini! relief granted through higher rates 
here and there. For the period of the war, 
at all events, ! hope shippers and commis-' 
sions will study the question not so much with 
the idea of saving a few cents or dollars in 
freight as with the purpose of enabling the 
railroads to collect the revenue required to put 
their properties in condition to render the 
maximum of service with despatch. Until 
recently the various commissions and gov- 
ernmental bodies have been opposed to allow- 
ing the railroads a margin fnr expansion 
and repairs and a surplus for lean years. One 
of the ills vviih which we arc now nlllictcd grew 
out of the fact that the animus of the laws 
passed and the regulations enforced during, the 
last ten or fifteen years, affecting railroads, has 
been restrictive rather than const rue live. 

I do not want to convey the impression that 
I am leaning towards government ownership. 
That would make bad matters worse, for it is 
acknowledged that public management of any 
business enterprise is fnr inure expensive and 

houses have done. Mere 1 can jioiiit to quite 
as much unselfish cooperation upon their part, 
and in one transaction, at least. coo|>cmiinn 
that involved heavy expense. They knew the 
law stipulated that no commissions should be 
paid for floating the Liberty Loan, and that 
the provision for expense was so meager, 
considering the magnitude of this piece of 
financing, as to preclude reimbursement for 
even the postage they might use in connection 
with "the sale of the bonds. Still these men 
formed big groiq*. took their salesmen out of 
the regular bond market ami labored night and 
day to secure full subscription to the loan. 

R addition to theiritsu.il functions of supply- 
ig the normal demands of our own popu- 
lation and the unusual burdens of furnishing 
ihc tremendous quantities of food ami equip- 
racnt for our anuvand navy, upon the business 
men of the nation rest certain responsibilities 
in the mailer of helping to mould a sound pub- 
lie opinion on very vital topics. 

Xow is the time, above all others, for us to 
follow economic law and common-sense 
principles as our guide. Wc know that wars 
create extra Itnzards, without as well as within 
the zone of actual danger. There is more of 
uncertainty in the routine of everyday affairs 
when nations are arrayed against each other. 
There arises a pressing demand for the imple- 
nKuls of war; for things that require special 
tools and machinery which will lie worth little 
more than scrap after peace is declared. 
Munition plants arc essential, and somebodv 
must take the risk of their erection, knowing 
thai when hostilities cease their value prac- 
tically will lie destroved. The furnaces anil 
mills cannot deliver the enormous ion 
iron and steel except by considerably c 
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their plants, thereby taking the chance of 
developing a capacity far beyond that war- 
ranted by ordinary conditions of trade, and of 
being caught with heavy tonnages on hand, 
made ready for delivery' on a high cost basis, 
when the possible slack comes at the cessation 
of war demands. The uncertainties of war 
are such that no man can foresee the day of 



jes increase and production costs rise. 
During the ancient Conflicts at arms, as well 
as the Napoleonic and GVil wars, speculation 
and inflation occurred, food and merchandise 
grew to be scarce, prices rose alarmingly and 
there was much complaint. These things 
have happened recently, and wise treatment 
of the problems they present is vital to the 
success of the Attics. Business men who, by 
reason of years of experience and daily study 
have intimate knowledge of the matters in- 

WE must not lose sight of the fact that in 
times such as we have witnessed since- 
August t, 1914, two important elements 
in price making work in inverse directions. 
That is to say. consumption of food and ihc 
use of materials by men at the front increase 
greatly over what would l»c the case if the 
same men were following their regular occu- 
pations. The diversion of material from cus- 
tomary uses is enormous, and there is a heavy 
drain upon productive forces by withdrawals 
from the ranks of the workers to send men to 
the front. Up to the present, due to intensi- 
fied effort, with all our men employed at the 
highest wages of which we have any record, 
we have added to our own output, but this is 
not true of other leading export countries. 
Aggregate production, the world over, is 
diminished, and everybody scrambles 

The nse in prices has been due 
partly to speculation, of course, but 
mostly to the law of sujiply and de- 
mand, which, in the long run. is the 
only logical regulator. I can 
readily understand, however, thai 
with conditions strained as they 
arc now in all civilized 
countries, tlicre might 
Ih* an excuse for at- 
tempting temporarily 
to set aside the com- 
plete control of this 
law. I agree with 
those who contend 
that prices may go lo 
an unbearable level. 
;_ c that would 
■ the necessities 
e. or of business, 
which in its broadest 
sense and under our 
complex civilization, 
is so necessary in sus- 
taining life, where 
same power must 

step in ami say the public welfare is endan- 



nearly three times the average prevailing 
before the war. On the contrary, by stnbiliz; 
iug and guaranteeing values based u|xm con- 
ditions, we ate trying to stimulate bigger 
crops. This follows the law of supply and 
demand and in all our price-fixing we should 
not deviate far from that law. Without any 
wish to disixiragc the tiller of the soil, it is 
common knowledge that he has not lieen a 
heavy contributor to the income tax. He will 
not have to bear the brunt of this tax in the 
future. Vet price reductions on what he will 
have for sale have been moderate. To this 

of business in the present emergency. 



pAlLURtt to give due consideration to 
• angles of price-fixing will work u.nh 




fr"nM 
told 

t nischief. We are on a high price plane. This 
is true of wages, rents, products of the farm 
and practically every kind of merchandise. 
Stocks have accumulated upon this basis. 
If we compel the maker of hardware or shoes 
to mark down his goods to pre-war figures, 
in fairness he will reply that such action wil 
force him into bankruptcy unless he can re- 
duce wages and all other items of cost. Wt- 
have every reason to believe the latter to Ik- 
impossible of immediate accomplishment. 

Unless there is to 1* disorganization and 
demoralization, wc must recede from the pies- 
cm level gradually. Any other way would be 
unsound, and would produce chaos where 
order is so necessary- Let business men 
scriouslyand patriolicalty cooperate lo create 
a sentiment favoring a wise course, one that 
will prevent a deadlock due to extortion ami 
at the same time insure reasonable profits on 
the basis of conditions ami the risks assumed. 
If prices were forced materially lower at one 
Stroke, two things would happen. 
The percentage of earnings 
subject to the excess profits lax 
would decline, and there would 
be a shrii 



be a cumulative lessening of 
the sum the government ex- 
pects lo receive from this 
source. To mv mind this ar- 
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decreased consumption. We are not planning 
drastic or ruinous price reduction on what 
the (toner produces, i the action rela- 
tive to wheat is a cnienon. The price 
on the Chicago market has liven set at 
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we arc inaugurating and 
so much delay in defi- 
nitely fixing the rate, as to 
hold a very considerable volume of business in 
abeyance. The plan is practically new. goes as 
far in our first year of war as England has gone 
in her third year, and is founded wholly upon 
theory except in so far as we may he guided by 
the unseasoned experience of other countrie.- 
during this present war. I am honestly dis- 
turbed lest if we err it is apt to be upon tin- 
side of attempting to collect income and excess 
profits taxes that will be too large in the 
beginning. Admitting that there is reason- 
able ground for a big tax which will alnerh 
some of the excess profit* and prevent over- 
expansion, at ihc same time wcarecx|>criment- 
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iiij;. and if we overstep and lake the heart nut 
at business wc shall defeat the end in view. 
There is grave danger here. Let Congress 
proceed c.iiiiimisly with any additional (dans 
of taxation during this trying period and make 
haste tu anH'nd any measures that may 
ihreaten stagnation. 
A recent news iiem from Washington stated 



that the radicals urged excessively high last: 
cm wealth and big business to relieve the middle 
rlosj and little hlwinvM. Do they not know 
thai if the wealthy and big business are op- 
pressed and harassed through excess taxes and 
price reductions that are beyond reason, and 
depression if* brought upon us, the poor and 
middle class ami little, business will Ite the real 
sufferer?? Having less power of. resistance, 
they will lie the (irst to feel the pinch of hard 
limes- It lw like a panic or fire. The 
strong are able lo take care of themselves, but 
the weak go down in the crash. 

\X7T. arc not fighting for ourselves and our. 
» y Allies alone but for future generations as 
well, and in all fairness the burden of financing 
the war should be divided. Those who come 
afiiT »s and will enjoy the freedom secured 
through our contributions of men. materials 
ami money 
them the pri 
repayment of the 
raised to carry on if. 
over a term of tweut 
no injustice will have 
l»c required to relic 
I'rcculcnts approve I 
after the Civil War 
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e were paying taxes tu 
settle the cost, which was infinitesimal when 
com|»aretl with present day disbursements. 
We ought to be as (air to ourselves as to our 
descendant*. 

There is one detail thai is fraught with too 
much danger to be overlooked. The plan to 
be followed in collecting revenue for the gov- 
ernment should cause as little disturbance as 
possible in the financial world, and therefore 
it seems to me that quarterly payment of 
taxes should be arranged lor. It is easier 
to pay live hundred millions each quarter than 
to pay two billions at one time. Many in- 
dustries are using not only all of their capital 
but all of tlwir credit in the conduct of their 
business, and to be called upon to pay a large 
sum of money om of earnings thai arc siiU 
in the proeessof collection will work a hardship 
u|«m Imsiness men and strain the resources of 
the Itanks. 

SO far as is practicable, wc should strive for 
an equitable distribution of the fruits of 
labor and industry. We cannot deny that 
lalwir deserves very careful handling if we are 
to get the best results in all directions.and busi- 
ness men can well afford to devote much time 
and effort 10 improving the relations of em- 
ployer and employee. A clearer under- 
standing by each of the problems of the other 
would be most beneficial. Wc must nil sur- 
render some of our preconceived notions of 
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i constantly trying to induce the fanner 
ivatc more acres with a thoroughness 
ill enhance the yield of his crops. We 
eiih the owners of coal, iron and copper 
steel mills and smelters and the fac- 
tor a larger output in order that we 
may help win the war. Why is it not fair 
to ask labor, as a patriotic duty and a war 
measure, in consent to some changes that 



would be of incalculable assistance in ridding 
mankind of the yoke of oppression fashioned 
by Prussian overlords* 

No one claims that there arc not occupa- 
tions and trades wherein the tension is so great . 
and so much centered upon certain nervesas to 
injure the operative's health if the hours of 
employment exceed eight, finder such cir- 
cumstances, eight hours should constitute a 
day's work. There arc numerous occupa- 
tions wherein this is not true: and in these 
there is absolutely no reason why laborers 
should not. so long as the war lasts, focus 
attention iq»on increasing hours of labor ami 
output. I do not advocate the denial uf 
the Ik-sI |>c*siblc working conditions and just 
compensation even under the stress of war. 
but some things arc impossible and not to be 
expected, and we should all be willing to make 
sacrifices to render effectual the efforts of our 
armies and lessen the loss .of life and limb 
among our young men who go to the front. 

There will be much unavoidable inter- 
ference with production through many skilled 
laborers in oflicc and factory being taken away 
to make up our new national army. Un- 
skilled labor must be broken in, and new and 
different conditions will prevail in the far- 
ton* and in the office. As a friend ami weft- 
wisher of labor. I am glad to say to its leaders 
that if they will declare for the open shop the 
country over during the war. that declaration 
will, I believe, prove a master stroke. It will 
win for labor the applause of the entire Ameri- 
can (iconic, and will not rob it of the right to 
revert to union shop agreements when the 
war is over, for at that time, out of gratitude, 
the people would back up lalior in its claims 
for union recognition. 

It is common knowledge that the tendency 
has been to restrict the quantity of articles or 
prices turned out per day per man, on the 
theory that this policy insures more jobs- 
Xow, however, there is a shortage of men, and 
the country sorely needs greater production. 
U we could have in the various manufacturing; 
establishments a revival of the old spirit of 
wholesome rivalry respecting the amount of 
work each man cotdd do, it would be of in- 
estimaWc advantage, for it would nearly 
double the capacity of many plants- , 

No matter what other troubles we may or 
may not have to contend with after the war. 
the icadjusiment of labor will present many 
and serious obstacles. Wage scales are high 
and constantly advancing. Labor's demands 
daily become more exacting, and it will be no 
small matter to secure agreements that will 
permit American manufacturers to compete 
With those of other countries where labor costs 
always have been much less than here. 

WHILE centralized power is now needed, 
we must not lose sight of the important 
fact that this centralization is assuming (h-o- 
lionions far beyond anything that we for- 
merly thought possible in a democratic 
country. It will be extremely difficult to 
free ourselves from tlte effects of this tendency. 
We cannot dispose of the subject by saying 
* that all of these grants of power arc war time 
measures- Some we sliall have when the 
war is only a matter of history. There will lie 
commissions and other governmental bodies 
almost without number, with which wc shall 
have lodcal. and an ever-increasing attempt to 
regulate business. These things may materi- 
allv interfere with that freedom of action 
which formerly enabled us to make such won- 
derful strides as a commercial nation. 

The natural result of government financing 
through ihr sale of bonds to the people will In- 
to transfer money Irom the West and concen- 
trate it in the East. Since the West will have 



no effective means of replenishing its stock of 
money, .except through the sale of live stock 
and seasonal crops, the tendency will be to 
create a scarcity of funds* in the West and a 
congestion in the East. This can be largely 

country.' " ' * 

I l is not so much a question of favoring one 
city, state or geographical division as agains; 
another, as of maintaining the equilibrium 
of Imsiness in all parts of the country- This 
course will keep the West in funds with which 
lo pay for future issues of Liberty Bonds, 

TX our entire history we have not had to deal 
* with so vital a problem as the one pre- 
sented by this war. and decisive victory far the 
United States and its Allies is the essential 
point upon which all our energies must be 
concentrated. It is so vital as to over- 
balance the ambitions of individuals and 
grou|>s. It is therefore the solemn dutyjof 
every business man. no matter in what he 
may Ire engaged, to emulate the example of the 
hundreds of thousands who have already 
subordinated their own business, ihcir own 
interests, to the one great task. 

As already staled, organization for. (he 
supplying of munitions, rations, etc., to sup- 
port the men in the trenches, is the second 
essential in this great struggle. It behooves 
every loan, therefore, to exert himself to the 
utmost. No matter what previous opinions 
wc may have entertained; no matter what we 
may charge to lack of cooperation between 
government and business in the past, uoinattcr 
what our own ideas of the future relations of 
government and business may be. our para- 
mount duty for the present is to rise above all 
selfish considerations, all jealousies, all pre- 
judices, ami give the nation the best then' is 
in us. 



If Business Is To "Carry On." 
{Contludtd from page iS> 
Washington 10 suggest the problems which 
arc to be worked out? There arc cnurmuus 
problems in Washington'. Those affecting 
business are but a part nf [he difficulties with 
which our public officials have to contend. 
You cannot expect government officers to 
recognize the problems of business with the 

it American business men disruss these 
problems, and reach a conclusion as to 
the remedy which may Ire applied (such a 
conclusion as Ins been reached* by those who _ 
have studied the situation carclully in Wash- 
ington), wc believe that order can be In ought 
out of this chaotic condition much earlier than 
it will be brought by the natural course uf 



r UCH can be done if business men ap- 
proach the government anil point out 
that business is willing to submit to control 
in these times; that they do not insist upon 
full freedom of action when winning the war 
is ai stake. 

If that is done, coopcralion can come about 
between businc^andlhegovernment. Bur- 
ners will no longer be on the opposite side of 
the table in any negotiation. Business can sit 
side by side with the officials of the govern- 
ment in an effort tosulvc these problems of pro- 
curing the war supplies in a manner to disturb 
as little as possible essential industrial life and 
established social and economic conditions- 
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IN iu efforts to develop beiicr business for 
the nation, the Chamber o( Commerce 
of the United Stales has distinguished 
the trade acceptance by selecting it from 
the entire national field ol commercial methods 
and expcdki's a»d giving it prominence m 
the discussion ol the most pressing business 
problems. 

Rarely has a detail of business practice been 
so honored. It finds a.placo among such 
(objects as government control of prices, 
food conservation, foreign trade, hanking and 
finance, readjustment of industries, land and 
water transjKirtatton, and other equally im- 
portant, all national, and all bearing strongly 
upon the great question of the Iiour— how 
* can American business be most helpful in 
winning the war? 

This unusual distinction has not Iran con- 
ferred merely as a concession to the popu- 
larity of the acceptance, nor because of the 
facility and economy which it suggests in 
connection with business, but because of its 
rational importance, because it is the con- 
trolling facior.in the proper development of 

°Z> °o c aTcrcd t * '"^ ' resodrcw - 
Another fact well worthy^of attention, but 
which frequently is overlooked, is thai the 
issue at stake is altogether too serious to 

^permit of its development being interfered 
with by objections based upon narrow and 
selfish grounds. The man who, in a spirit 
of selfishness, objects to the trade acceptance 
on the ground that it may disturb certain 
unearned privileges or advantages which have 
come to him tn one way or another, should 
receive scant consideration from any body of 
men engaged in dealing with business subjects 
cf national importance, and particularly in 

- times like these. 

In considering the trade acceptance for 
general ure, it should not be necessary to 
niafcc any stronger plea in its favor than that it 
will create better business. This would mean 
simpler and more logical business relation- 
ships. The producer, the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, the final consumer, 
in the necessary and constant contact which 
growsout of credit relations, would meet upon 
a basis in which both equities and r<:=rxmsibi]i- 
iik would lie scientifically adjusted. 

It would appear that a great deal of the 
present general lack of knowledge concerning 
the merit of the acceptance is the natural 
rtsuli ol an imperfect understanding between 
business men and bankers as to just whose 
particular duty the development of this new 
method really is. Business men appear dis- 
posed to assume that, il their commercial 
paper is not entirely sat isfactory, the banker 
till call their attention to that fact. Ami 
bankers ate too prone (o treat commercial 
paper merely as a commodity which business 

Utile interest. 

The business man docs not appear to realize 
dtat he is the creator of bis own commercial 
paper, whose quality, resting entirely with 

ISTiimKllThaii'to 1 ™' h P [ca,cr J. ni, ? r,; ! lu " c 
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on the other hand, dues not always appear 
to realize that the usefulness of his bank to the 
community can lie measured best by lire 
quality and convertibility the paper taken 
into its assets, and that effort on his part in the 
interest ol an improvement in this quality and 
convertibility surely will be reflected in the 
bank's profits and in its usefulness to the 
business community as well. 

Of course both business men and bankers 
are wrong, and their mutual attitude lends to 
interfere with the development of the present 
critical situation, in which Iwtli possess vital 
interests, and for the future success of which 
both properly may be held responsible. There 
should be no question of cither waiting for the 
other to assume leadership. Their interests 
are identical, their duties obvious. And now 
is the time to act. 

After all, the true relationship between busi- 
ness and banking is much closer than h gener- 
ally realized. The bank, in a very important 
sense, is only a facility created by business, 
for the convenience of-business, to provide a 
proper means whereby the commercial com- 
munity most effectively may utilize its great 
asset,— commercial credit. 

It is obvious to the business men of the 
country that any improvement in the con- 
dition of banking will aid in the development 
of their own business, and that the more 
effective their aid in making tanking assets 
fully liquid, the greater the benefits they are 
bound to receive from lianking. It should be 
clear, also, that unless, in the conduct of their 
affairs, they produce a class of commercial 
paper which can move through banking 
channels freely and economically, constantly 
rendering banking conditions more flexible, 
the bank's value to them will be materially 
lessened. 

;he trade acceptance home to 
man in a way which should 
leave no doubt in his mind as to its merit. 

commercial paper in the field, concedes pre- 
ferential rediscount rates to all acceptances 
conforming to requirements, and has expended 
unlimited effort to make dear 'the merit of an 
institution so obviously meritorious as tu 
appear beyond the need of demonstration. 

A grave situation confronts us. The stress 
of war conditions already is forcing thc'rcaliza- 
tion that immediate preparation must be 
made for the fullest possible utilization of the 
nation's commercial credit facilities, and that 
more liberal use must be made of the Federal 
Reserve System. This means that the busi- 
ness of the country must convert every dollar 
uf credit value into usuable form, so that 
banking machinery may be expanded to 
care for I he unprecedented demands to lie 
placed upon it, and to play its lull part in 
winning the war and making safe our situation 
afterward?. 

Bankers, vary naturally, are not dUposcd to 
disturb existing business conditions unneces- 
sarily, or to take any arbitrary action which 
might rcrtcct upon the character ol such a time 
honored business institution as cuni.nc-ci.il 
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paper* but they realize that under the ex- 
traordinary new demands which the war is 
making upon the nation's resources thete 
must be provided a better and more expediti- 
ous means of converting national commercial 
credit into usuable form. It is certain thai 
in the immediate future banks will be called 
upon to use actively the rediscount facilitie> - 
of the Reserve Banks, and to a*sume a vastly 
broader function ami responsibility in con- 
nection with the rediscount in g of commercial 
paiKT than in ibe \k\>x. 

The billions ;i ri(t billions icquircd by the 
government for war purposes with which we 
are confronted make this conclusion inevit- 
able. The temporary' withdrawal from active 
business circulation of these immense sum> 
of money will create a demand upon the I«uk> 
which can be met only by a full and frev. u*e 
of the rediscount machinery with which the 
country now is so liberally provided. The 
business man's part in this emergency will 
be to create a class of commercial paper which 
will be capable of forming a staple foundation 
for the support of this necessary financi-d 
broadening. 

Clearly we stand upon the verge of a great 
era of financial expansion, and just as clearly 
only sound financial and commercial methods 
will serve the nation's purpose. With un- 
precedented increase in the volume of pro- 
duction, and with every evidence of an extra- 
ordinary extension of producing nowci.— 
with prices high, — out of all proportion with ■ 
former conditions, and with an unlimited 
variety of war-produced elements of economic 
distuibance, operating to delay lire procvM 
by which products axe transformed into 
active value, the demand for a vastly in- 
creased capacity to finance the nation's 

Among the facilities which liavc Iwen evol- 
ved by modern business for the purpose of 
changing commercial credit into a form which 
will support the activities of business, none 
has been brought to such a high condition .if 
efficiency as the trade acceptance. I is proj- r 
use is limited to the expression of credit obli- 
gations growing out of the sale of merchandise, 
and within that field it represents a class of 
.safety, facility, ami economy not known <«• 
any other method ordinarily employed for the 
same purpose. 

UNDER the definition given by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the trade acceptance is 
"a draft or bill of exchange drawn by the 
seller on the purchaser for goods sold, and 
accepted by such purchaser." and a bill of 
exchange as here used is "an unconditional 
order in writing, addressed by one person to 
another, other than a banker, signed by the , 
person giving it, requiring the person to whom 
it is addressed to pay in the United States at 
a fixed or determinable future time, a « 



certain in dollars, to the order of a si 
person." 

If in the use and consideration of the accept- 
ance this definition is rigidly adhered to. it will 
Ik: possible to avoid much of the uncertainty 
and misunderstanding which in the past have 
i merit of this perfectly 
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propos^l'To \nu in'a" 
ccpiance form should he 
looked into with reference 
n» (lie following points: 
Dw* the credit obtiga- 
lion concerned arise (rum 
the purchase *4 g*>ods as 
defined l<y i lie Federal 
Reserve Board? Are the 
icrmj of the credit clear 
and unconditional, thai 
is. docs the credit cover a 
definite Mini of money 
winch. uiRtn a definite 
date, is (a Ik: paid to a 
. certain perion named, or 
his order? 

11 it is found that the 
particular transaction 
conforms with all of those 
uiremen^s^then. 

If, tin the other 
' M he found 
of these rc- 
qiuremenis is iiol fully 
complied Willi, (he (radc 
acceptance should be 
drn|ipcd from (he case 
ami tome oilier form of 
imumcnt considered. 

Just why an institution 
of such conspicuous and 
demonstrable uteri t as the 
acrepiance should l«c ob- 
liged to fight for a stand* 
Inftlieforc (he careful far- 
j-ti'iriE fuisiiii'^H man and 
hauliers of this country is 

Within its own field and 
(or the particular purpose 
for which it was created, 
it represents merit im- 
jm-sihk' to find in anv 
01 her method. 

In the countries of Ku- 
rope its domination in (he 
held of commercial credit 
is undisputed, iis merit 
unquestioned. In the 
earlier day-, of our re- 
public iis use was general 
ami iis reputation excel- 
lent. In more recent 
rimes, since the creation 
of the Federal Reserve 
System, orlicial distinc- 
tions have been showered 
upon it, and many of (he 
it business concerns 



iderst<H«d method. If we 
.-( terms of this definition, 
low the acceptance willi 
lilies beyond (hose (he 

tuation Incomes unncces- 



be that hanking and business have been 50 
impressed by our extraordinary national pros- 
perity (hat they have lailed to realize thai this 
prosjicfiiy has come, not because ol our busi- 
ness methods. bu( actually in spile of certain 
of them- It may be thai (he difficulty is due 
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of the nation, r 
and expend the 

and quickly securing for the acceptance tlif 
place and standing in_ the business of this 
country to which its merit cniitlcsit, and which 
the exigencies of the war demand fur it. 

Had business is about 
(he only consistent ojv 
poncnt of the acceptance 
which we can find in the 
entire field. It is per- 
fectlycasy to see why the 
business man who is not 
overly punctilious in 
meeting his obligations at 
maturity should be dis- 
posed to frown upon this 
institution "as a new. 
fanglcd contraption which 
successful business has 
done without very nicely 
in the past and which it 
can do without equally 
well in the future." To 
him it is not pleasing to 
contemplate a general 
businesssituationin which ' 
men must pay promptly 
when (he time comes, or 
else have their credit pm 
10 the severe test, -a 
public test it may be. 
It 'is clear, also, why 

- the acceptance should" 
have no enthusiastic sup- 
porter in the individual 
who bases his success not 
upon sufficient capital 
and sound methods, bui 
upon credit privileges 
which come to him not 

- because of his merit, but 
because 1 he stress of com- 
petition has forced legiti- 
mate business to confer 
upon him favors beyond 
his deserts. 

It is not in the least 
difficult lo understand, 
cither, why the accept- 
ance method .should not 
I* viewed with enthu- 
siasm by even ihe sound 
business man whose pur- 
chases under the present 
absurd enwu-book-ac- 
count method actually 
arc financed by the jobber 
"or manufacturer, who 
would have it otherwise, 
but who is the victim of a 
vicious business practice 
which finds iis only justi- 
fication in the customs of 
trade. 
But why anv one-hun- 
•-ccnts-to-thc-douar 



inker ' 
appreciate the 
reasons for l__ 
of his bank, should I 
unfriendly, or even in- 
different, to the success 
of the acceptance, is a 




r. And still business' to an honest, but unfortunate, difference of phenomenon not to be cx 
shown! opinion as to the proper location of rcsponsi- of reason'"™ 



biliiy for initiative and leadership in the 

fT may Jw that this condition i* due to a national effort toward the improvement 

* perfectly honest conservatism in business suggested. 

and banking which bus not yet yielded to the Whatever the case and whatever the cx- 

carncfX but uneoordinaicd efforts of the few planation. the lime has arrived when business 

„.«... -t ... -. t b^-.^ ed ,i, e mcn am i inters alike, if they are to be con- 
It may 



•f 17HATEVER enemies the acceptance may 
VV have, in the field of bad business practice. 
II open book accounts, frown c 
— nls of receivables, and 
vHSp it has none but fr 
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among methods which in their operation rccog- 
nii* integrity, economy, consistency, safely, 
facility, and business efficiency generally. 

As an alternative to the cash discount 
method, it works without a hitch. The most 
approved modem acceptance practice is (hat 
when billing a customer, the bill is accom- 
panied by an acceptance in blank, with the 
jufgestion that it be signed and relumed 
unless the customer prefers to take advantage 
of a cash discount privilege stated. In this 
way all possibility of conflict is avoided. If 
ihc one method is selected, the other is nut 
used. 

F trade discount enters into a merchandise 
* transaction, the acceptance cannot be con- 
sidered until the sale has been consummated, 
and a definite amount due agreed upon. 
Then, If all Federal Reserve acceptance re- 
quirements have been complied with, the 
acceptance may be employed. Otherwise, 
the obligation must be expressed in some other 
form, and again conflict is avoided. 

Even the promissory nolo can afford to be 
friendly, because its own pro|>cr field of opera* 
ikwi is so broad that it very consistently can 
leave to the acceptance the class of trans- 
actions for which it was created, namely, 
those which involve the purchase of 
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It would seem, therefore, that logically, 
and as far as the rcquiremcntsof national busi- 
ness generally arc concerned, the merit of the 
acceptance method of treating credit obliga- 
tions of a certain class is sufficiently clear to 
convince any reasonable mind. It will be 
found, though, that, in spile of this, the practi- 
cal incorporation of the acceptance into the 
country's business practice, to the exclusion 
ol less meritorious but better known methods, 
will require additional and more definitely 
convincing proof. 

- Business communities will not develop 
practical enthusiasm in Uttsur in any other new 
business method until ihe^threc best known 
exponents of business— the bunker, the seller 
of merchandise-, and die buyer— have been 
convinced that for their particular purpose the 
new method presents sufficient merit to 
justify the effort and risk involved in the 
change suggested. To tbem the lest will be.— 



does it pay. Some business men may \k 
broad enough to include in their judgment the 
larger and national interest, but even ihcy 
must not be expected to overlook any point 
of importance in their own business interest. 

In the banker the acceptance should find an 
enthusiastic friend. From purely business 
consideration its merit should anneal to htm 
powerfully. To him and his interests, its 
general use would mean a bet ter business tone, 
higher business morality, safer business risks, 
sounder assets, cleaner commercial paper, 
greater liquidity, a broader scope of useful- 
ness, and the diverting to the bank of profit- 
able business functions which logically belong 
there, but which at present, under the 
antiquated and inequitable open-book -account 
method of treating credits, are performed by 
the seller of merchandise not only without 
profit, but to bis distinct disadvantage. 

The business man who now sells upon open 
lK»k account, and who suffers from the in- 
justice which follows its use by his customer?, 
should hail with delight the relief suggested in 
the coming of the acceptance. No other can 
realize as he the awkwardness and even danger 
of trade burdens which had their origin in bad 
business practice and which find their only 
justification in the sorry fact that business 
weakly allows itself to tolerate them. Why 
the manufacturer or dealer will allow his per- 
fectly good capital to bo tied up in frozen book 
accounts for unreasonable periods of lime, 
determined by [he whim of the buyer, when 
in the use of the trade acceptance there is 
suggested a means whereby each transaction 
virtually will finance itself, and be paid 
definitely at maturity, is a thing difficult to 
reconcile with the conceded cleverness of 
the American business man. 

It is difficult to understand, too. why this 
class of business men should tolerate open- 
book-account evils in the form of indefinite- 
ncss. overdue obligations, bad debt and 
interest losses, disturbance of profit calcula- 
tions, collection annoyances and expense, and 
the rest of 3 long list of undesirables, when 
every proper protection for their credit in- 
terests is provided in the acceptance method. 

The interest of the buyer of nicrchandi-* 
in the acceptance, although perhaps (ess clearly 
apparent than that of banker and seller. 



nevertheless is a substantial one, particularly 
in view of the fact that in the series of com- 
mercial processes which extends from pro- 
duction lo consumption, every buyer but the 
last is a seller, and every seller but the first a 
buyer. In this way every buyer except 'he 
ultimate consumer buys that he may sell, and 
hence in his attitude toward the acceptance 
both points of view must be included. 

But to the seller as such, and without refer- 
ence to any other function, the acceptance 
brings substantial benefits. It enables him 
constantly to measure his true financial power 
and thereby avoid the now almost popular 
^dangerof over-extension. It places him ujxin 
a basis of merit rather than one of dependence. 
It brings each credit transaction out into the 

Tn. and conlers upon the buyer the benefit 
public recognition of the merit of his 
methods. The greatest benefit of all. how- 
ever, is that it tends lo establish his credit 
definitely in the entire field in which his 
commercial paper circulates. His willingness 
to give an acceptance, knowing that it may 
•Ak discounted, in effect amounts to serving 
notice upon the business world that he is able 
ami willing to meet his obligation when due 
or take the disagreeable consequences. In 
this way his business standing moves into the 
favored class which is now almost exclusively 
represented by ihc buyer who stands ready 
to take advaniage o! discount given for 
cash. 

'"pHlS somewhat general view reveals the 
*■ situation which we must (ace squarely. 
We dare not treat so vital a thing as national 
prosperity upon a basis of jiersonal con- 
venience, or according to the traditions of a 
past which will find (Ait slight resemblance in 
what the future holds. 
Wc are at war, and we must consider how 
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In the last analysis, the real question is, how- 
to make each American dollar most effective 
in the war trenches over yonder. Dollars 
can fight as well as soldiers, but, like the boy* 
now marching away from us. they must lie 
armed, not with ihc antiquated weapons ol 
the past, but with the best this age of wonders . 
can provide. I.ct us not (ail 10 recognize ihe 
full seriousness of our part in winning the war. 



First, Ships; Second, Ships; Third, Ships! 



The Shipping Board— and the Rest 
of Us-Don't Much Care How They 
Come-But Come They Must! 



By 

RAYMOND B. STEVENS 

Untied States Shipping Board 



I KNOW of no change in the sentiment of 
the business men of the country toward 
any department of the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington, among the many 
changes caused by (he war, that is more 
striking than that whtrli the ^hipping Board 
presents. When in the Sixty-Third Congress 
ike Administration presented a bill creating 
a shipping board which should have the power 
to regulate shipping, ami which should also 
have a small sum ol money, 50 million dollars, 
to spend for the purpose of stimulating the 
American merchant marine, that particular 
hill had the most enthusiastic and unanimous 
opposition of the business men of this country 
of any important bill presented by ihc 
admin] st ration. In the first sexton of the 
Sixty-Third Congress the bill failed of (vissage 
through a filibuster in the Senate; and it was 



not until nearly the end of the first term of this 
administration that (lie bill finally became a 

bulk of American l)usine»'nwir no" Sfmc 
those engaged in shipping, but those depen- 
dent ii|>oii shipping and interested in shipping, 
are not far to seek, tn the first place, the 
bill undertook to give a certain amount of 
power of regulation,— and I know ol no busi- 
ness man who voluntarily and hazily has 
accepted the pros|Kct of Federal regulation 
of his business; and the men engaged in the 
shipping business were, if anything, a little 
bit more strenuous and oniiaged in their 
opposition to the bill than men in other busi- 
nesses. They said lo Congress. "You can 
regulate the railroads because they ate right 
here on the land and they cannot get away; 



but shipping is a peculiar business, ami due 
that lends itscll to government regulation thi* 
least of any o( the activities of mankind. 

In the second place, the bill did provide for a 
certain amount ol government aid to shipping, 
and the possibility of some government com- 
petition.— and that is certainly one activity 
of the Federal government which has, in 
peace times, at least, been strenuously ob- 
jected to by business men. 

But the law passed; ami I think I may say 
to-day that there ts no department of the 
national government which has had the mitre 
effective and enthusiastic suppoit of the bu>i- 
ness men generally, and in particular of the 
men engaged in the shipping business, than 
has the Shippine, Hoard. 

1 am going very briefly to state to vou what 
the Shipping Board is actually doing; and. 
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self something Which ai ihc beginning ol the 
war ihcy themselves were opposed to— and 
i hiit is regulation by the Shipping Board nut 



second, I am going lo whs;wH one or two 
thing* in which this Iwdy of men may perhaps 
give us some more assistance. 

When the war began it found the Shipping only ol the vessels needed I 
Board with a very limited power ol control 
over American shipjters. The only power ii 
had was to prevent the sale or transfer of 
American boats to alien ownership, and in rates which 
nrevent the chartering of American boats lu for the la: 
"tilled sum ol money. . 



govern iiH 
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prevailed i 



or immediate 
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1 remember the first meeting we bad with 



that was nocessar 
increase in i* 



alien*. It had a very li 

50 million do liar*, to spend for new shipping, the council of sh"PI*ng men. in which, at thai solve, nol only one 
The first thing, u( course, 
as an 
11 the 

Shipping Board, beratisc it 
was apparent that shipping 
was Mich an ctsvntial ele- 
ment in this war that ihe 
control of all (he shipping 
available must be in one 
federal department. More- 
over. 11 was apparent that if 
we were to win this war, our 
first fluty was to build all 
the ships available, of every 
type which might serve any- 
where in carrying the com- 
merce of the couniry~e.-- 
(x'cially war commerce. 

Congress in June appro- 
priated, or authorized the 
expenditure of, 750 million 
dollars for the construction 
of new ships: and it gave the 
Itoard power to tequisilum 
lor public ute any ships or 
shipping facilities that were 1 
now in existence. In the 
brief time since June the 
Shipping Board has prac- 
tically cither spent or con- 
tracted to spend the whole 
o( that 750 million for new 
ships; and about icn (lay- 
ago the board appeared be- 
fore Congress and asked ii 
to authorise the expenditure 
of over a billion dollars in 
addition to ihc amount pre- 
viously amhoriml. It pre- 

llie construction of ships to 
the amount ol over 10 mil- 
lion tons within the next 
two years, at an cxjwndi- 
lure ol nearly 2 billion dol- 
lar?: and ihc appropriation 
bill making ihcse provisions 
lor the shipping bill has re- 
cently passed the IIoum- 
of Representatives without 
a single dissenting vote. 



it ii 



nl that 



all the 



are going to have 
money we need to build in 
the quickest possible lime 
all (he §hi|vs which the re- 
sources of America can turn 
out. It is also apparent 
that the Shipping Board in- 
going to have all the power 
necessary to control that 
shipping, and all the other 
shipping now alloat under 
the American Hag. And I 
want here to point out some 
of the aid and assistance 
that the shipjn'ng men. and 
the advisory committee of shipping men which 
was appointed by the Council of National 
Defense, have rendered to the Shipping Board. 
They have not only backed up every demand 
we made lor more power and more money. 
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time— which was many months ago— they 
objected to Ihe attempt by the Shipping 
Board to regulate 01 control ocean freight 
rates, of the charter rates upon ocean vessels. 

And yel to-day Ihe shipping men tltcmselvcs Raged in ihc coastwise trade which is suitable 



every American ship over 7.500 tons capacity, 
and to use that ship not alone, as 1 say, for 
war needs, but also to hold down the rales and 
ihe charges which we have had to pay on ac- 
count ol tin" tremendous shortage in tonnage. 
And 1 wish here publicly to pay a tribute, (or 
ihe Shipping Board. 10 ihe shipping men and 
ihcir advisory* committee, who have been 
acting with us. for (heir patriotism and their 
cooperation in carrying out and in helping 10 
' the most imiwrtant 

ans m the war, but 

one of the most difficult 
questions that lias been pre- 
sumed in ihe war. 

I want to call attention 
10 one piece of legislation 
which is now ponding which 
I think perhaps the Na- 
tional Chamber of Com- 
merce can give a liitle push 
10. While it is true that 
ihc ships contracted for or 
fanned for give us hope 
that we arc going lo be 
able to beat ihc submarine, 
still it is quite a long lime 
yet before these ships will 
lie coming off the ways in 
sufficient numbers to add 
greatly to the supply that 
can be sent to Europe, or 
can greatly affect the pre- 
vailing freight rates. The 
pinch is likely lo come dur- 
ing ihe next six or eight 
months. There is one bill 
which the board has recom- 
mended 10 -Congress which 
will help out during this 
lime- As every business 
man knows, no foreign- 
built ship, even under the 
American flag, is permitted 
under our laws to engage in 
coastwise trade in the 
United Stales; nor can for- 
eign registered ships carry 
goods from port to port in 
the United Slates, nor from 
Porto Kico to ihe Sandwich 
Island;, nor irom Alaska, 
nor in any of the other so- 
called coast-wise .trade. 
Now the Board has recom- 
mended lo Congress the pas- 
sage of an act which would 
give the President, during 
this war only, ihe power to 
suspend, in whole 01 in pari, 
under such conditions and 
within certain limitations as 
he may prescribe, that stat- 
ute which prevents foreign- 
built ships, or foreign-regis- 
tered ships from engaging 
in ihe coast-wise irade. 

Let me point out ihe 
public advantages which 
will lollow ihe passage of 
[his acl. While our mer- 
chant marine to-day is com 
Mttorahiy greater than it 
was when the war began, 
still the number of ships 
which we have available for 
iram-Ailaniic trade, the 
number of ships which we 
ran load with supplies for our Allies in 
Europe, and the number of ships wc can supply 
lo ihe army for its operations, is unfortunately 
ry limited. Practically every ship now cm 
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(o be diverted fiom the coastwise trade lo the 
overseas trade within the nest sis or eight 
months. 

Mow ihat diversion of tonnage will leave a 
serious condition in certain lines ol com- 
merce which are most essential to the success- 
lul and complete cairying 0,1 °l 
3 grear deal of our coastwise commerce 
3llccts essential industry. It means, (or ex- 
ample, the movement of sulphur from the 
Gulf, ol phosphate rock that goes into ler- 
iitizcrs and munitions. It means the move- 
ment ol coal from Hampton Roads to New 
England to keep the great industries of New 
England going- These are examples. They 
show that there is a certain amount of com- 
merce which must be maintained to make 
as an effective lighting force in the war. 

FOR years a large foreign tonnage has been 
engaged in American trade, and under 
charter to American interests, for trade with 
the West Indies, with South America, and 
even with the Orient. To-day there are over 
500 thousand tons of neutral shipping under 
charter to American interests, generally long 
time charters, for this kind of trade. Under 
the present law these ships, though chartered 
' by Americans for American trade, may not 
carry a pound of cargo from Porto Rico, from 
(he Gulf, from coast to coast, or in any of the 
so-called coastwise trade- 
Let me show what happens. There are 
many boats running between here and Potto 
Rico, That is coastwise trade. The same 
company that owns boats has under charter 
perhaps fifteen or twenty Norwegian boats 
engaged in commerce between the United 
States and Cuba and the West Indies. Of 
course, the Shipping Hoard has no power to 
commandeer neutral tonnage. They have 
not any power to commandeer Norwegian 

Porto Rico shi|«: and that same company 
cannot, even during the emergency, put one 
of the neutral ships under charter to it into 
that essential trade to keep it going. 

Not only that but there have been to-day, 
and for many months, hundreds of thousands 
of neutral tonnage not in use anywhere in the 
world, laid up at home ami in neutral pons 
because it would not go into the war zone; 
anil England and the Allies have found no way 
- to force some of the shippers of neutral coun- 
tries to put their shipping into use. Now, if it 
were possible for .American business men, or 
for the Shipping Hoard iteelf. to use some of 
that neutral tonnage in our safe trade here in 
American waters, to the West Indies, to South 
America, it would make h easier lor its to 
divert American ships out of those trades into 
the war /one. 

It is nearly a mouth since we recommended 
(he passage of that bill. There is little open 
opposition to it. but the coastwise shipping of 
the United States lias always been restricted 
to American ships: and the sentiment in favor 
of that it- so strong, anil the fear so great that 
if once the bars are lei down 10 foreign ship- 
ping they may never go up. that there is con- 
siderable opposition to the |>assage of this act. 
»'htch is needed as an emcigcney act, anil 
as a protection to essential American com- 
merce. 

There is no piir|wse or desire on the pan ol 
lite Shipping Board to change the long-es- 
lablishcd policy ol this government concerning 
coastwise trade: but there exists to day such a_ 
shortage of tonnage, and that shortage is so 
certain to lie more acute in the next six or 
' i. that we ought to use every 
-*! to make available any ship 
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under any flag that can help us out during 
the pinch. 

I believe that if American business men 
would get behind this particular bill lis pas- 
sage through Congress would be assured; 
and the quicker the thing i? done the better. 
We have many requests from neutral ships, 
and shins under charier to Americans, to 
allow them to carry goods from coast to coast, 
and from the Gulf to the Atlantic coast; hut 
under the present law there is no power, either 
in Congress or the Shipping Hoard, to consent 
to this obviously needed transportation. 

There is one other thing I may add as a 
matter of general advice. I think it has be- 
come apparent to most of us in this war that 
the success of our efforts, the amount of force 
we can put into the war, depends oot alone on 
the army or the navy, and not alone upon any 
department of the federal government. To 
win a wat to-day requires the enthusiastic 
support of the great bulk of the people of the 
country in a very important industry. Now 
nothing 'is more important than the relation 
that exists between labor and capital during 
the war. The output of ships in the American 
shipyards dcjwnds more upon the supply of 
labor and the continuous employment of that 
labor than any other fact. The use of these 
ships, when once built, is going to depend 
more upon the supply of seamen and officers 
and the services of longshoremen in loading 
and unloading itian any other factor in the 
situation. 

Hut I find among some business men the 
fear that labor in this situation, where its ser- 
vices arc $0 essential, where the demand is so 
great, is going 10 lake advantage ol this oppor- 
tunity to strengthen its hold, to strengthen 
unions and union rules, and to gain advan- 
tages over employers which they could not 
perhaps gain in times of peace. And at the 
same time, we find among laboring men a fear 
that the business men of the country, the 
great corporations and employers of the coun- 
try, arc trying to use this opportunity, this 
urgent need of labor, more output, to break 
down the strength of the unions, to break 
down and suspend, at least temporarily, many 
of the provisions which the government itscll, 
both state and federal, have enacted for the 
better protection of the life, the safety and 
lite welfare ol the workers. That attitude ol 
suspicion and hostility and fear in one group 
that the other is going to take advantage of the 
opiwrtunity to gain something from the other 
is a serious, menacing thing— particularly in 
this already dangerous situation. 

J ATTENDED one meeting myself in which 
* one of the representatives of the employers 
of later made a most eloquent appeal to the 
patriotism of the men engaged in that buri- 
ness to sunender, during the war, their point 
of view, their demands, and even some of the 
things which they feci arc essential to their 
welfare. 

I want to emphasize one point. Every pro- 
vision of law which the national government 
has jiassed for the better protection of the 
workers 1 believe ought to stand, unless it 
is obvious to everybody ihit it is a serious 
menace and a serious obstacle to the efficiency' 
of later. This is brought particulatly home 
to the Shipping Hoard because a good many 
men engaged in the shipping business have 
urged the board to tccummend to Congress 
the susiwnsion of the so-called LaFoIette 
seamen's act during this war. Let me say 
right here, with emphasis, that the Shipping 
Hoard does noi propose to recommend to Con- 
gress the suspension of any act which the 
American people have passed for the tetter 
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protection of the safety, and the welfare ol 
sailors on the seas. It is going to use, first, 
every means |>ossiblc to increase the number 
of men available both as sailors and officers. 
That will be the last resort of the Shipping 
Hoard. 

Now just a word as to what the Shipping 
Hoard* is doing now to provide American 
officers and American engineers to man the 
vessels we are building. The Shipping Hoard 
has cslaWished twenty-five schools to teach 
navigation to sailors free ol charge. Begin- 
rrlng in the ports of New England, running lo 
the Gulf and around the west coast, in every 
important i«n we have established these 
free schools. There arc thousands and thou- 
sands of men who have had experience at sea, 
who are able seamen, hut who have never 
had the opportunity to get the technical 
training in navigation that would fit them to 
become officers aboard ship. Already these 
schools have turned out several hundred 
graduates, and nearly all of them have teen 
placed aboard ships. At (he present time 
there are over six hundred men learning navi- 
gation in the free schools established by the 
Shipping Hoard. 

"VX^E also have established twelve or fifteen 
schools for the training of marine engi- 
neers, open primarily to men who have had 
some experience aboard ship, to oilers, water 
tenders, and men who have already had 
experience. 

The object of the Shipping Hoard in es- 
tablishing these free schools lor the training 
of officers was two-fold. In the first place, 
it certainly is a safer and a wiser policy, 
during the war itself, to have American officers 
aboard American ships. Moreover, we had in 
mind also conditions after the war is over, — 
because whatever results this war may have 
had on other forms ol business, it is apparent 
that it has made obvious to the people of the 
whole country the great importance of a mer- 
chant marine; and it seems cettain this war 
will end. with the United States having the 
largest merchant marine in iis history, and \ 
hope one that will continue for years to 
come. 

We want not only those ships building here 
lo remain American ships, but we want them 
to be manned and office! ed by American 
citizens. We want the sailors aboard to te 
American citizens. In slum, to have it not 
only on American merchant marine so (ar as 
the ship is concerned, but, what is even more 
important still, 10 have the personnel aboard 
the American merchant marine an American 
personnel. 

[ understand that the National Chamber of 
Commerce has already established a shipping 
committee, and that committee is now co- 
operating with the shipping corporation, w' " ' 
is building our ships, and also with the s 
builders, in attempts to secure the men 
iiumter of men that will te necessary 1 
shipyards to turn out the ships. 

just one word in conclusion. I dcsiie, on 
the pan of the Shipping lloaid. to express 10 
American business men out thanks for the 
enthusiastic support that the business men 
have given the Shipping Hoard since the war 
broke uut. And I ho|« the accomplishments" 
of the Shipping Board will te such that when 
peace come:, the business men of America will 
lie willing to give their enthusiastic --ii] sport to 
the continuance' of the Shipping Hoard, in 
the hope and the confidence that the govern- 
ment regulation of shipping, and the govern- 
ment aid of shipping, is going to be in the 
future the most effective means uf building up 
the American merchant marine. 
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g Down War-Driven Wheels of 
Industry When Peace Comes 

Readjustments Inevitable when Enormous Stimulus of War is Withdrawn, 
but Stagnation can be Avoided by Maintaining Confidence in a 
Situation Which Fundamentally Warrants Confidence 

By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 

El'OltE (hi* war ilic two great indns- menis. In the suddeu disruption of inter- from another vieW(>oint in order to obtain 
ttialcountricsof Europe. Grroi Britain n;itk»nal relations there was no way to save (or the Treasury the profits of enterprise. 
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J J and Germany, presented a marked 
contrast in their national policies to- 
ward trade and industry. Great Britain was 
Mill strongly individualistic in its ideas ul 
business policy while Germany was 1 distinctly 
paternal. Allowing that ilii* difference may 
have Wen due in pail to the political institu- 
tions and social characteristics of the people, 
it was largely due to the lact that Ciroat 
Britain was the pioneer country in d^'lj'MJ 

liuli' competition tu contend with in the early 
jH'riod. while the German industrial develop- 
ment has been recent, and ... 
plished in conflict with the 
industries of Great Britain. 

Germany adopted the |>olicy of 
tu prenrrve her home markets, an 
•y thai action by developing a sy 



the business situation from 
having the government assume functions 
which it had never exercised before. It was 
not a matter ol choice, or of preference 
for governmental administration. It was 
necessary that there should l« a central 
directing authority with full power to com- 



Irish 



British 



Of course there is much that is obviously 
fallacious in the arguments, but they arc 
significant of the trend of thought. 

This feeling is a natural reaction from the 
war with Germany. The object-lesson of 
German development, with the belief that 
German policies were aimed particularly at 
England's undoing and have been promoted 
by England's neglect, lias made a rjreat im- 
pression opon tlie English people. The 
response is a natural outburst of determina- 
tion on the part of a virile people, who want 
the national |K>wcrs concentrated and directed 
to certain national aims. 



uation. The 
government authorized the Haul: uf 
I to take over Irom the other banks 
commercial |>aper which had suddenly 
uncollectible, and agreed to protect 
loss in so doing. The railways were 
lor government management 
„ .ar. From this beginning there 

a constant extension of governmental A N D so'England is seething with agitation 
v, 3S the magnitude of the war has **■ for national and imperial undertakings 
1 more compelled a concentration of after the war, involving in one way or another 

n's energies, until scarcely any im- action by the government. The leading idea 

Utility ol organized aggression to estaMish portaut branch of business is free (rem it. is to draw the parts of the Empire more 
lierself in foreign markets. The authority All ol this has come about because the na- closely together and to reorganize and direct 
«f the government was directly exerted to tion faces a supreme emergency, but with the industry to greater efficiency and to a more 

grave problems which are to follow the < 
the situation is favorable to the. arguments 
of those who advocate a permanent cxtci 
of the government's functions. In the first 
place, there is a strong argument in favor of 
having the government keep a firm hand upon 
the situation, at least until after the period 
of industrial recr- 



H'fiire the most economical organization of 
German industries, to provide a system of 
-chuoliiig calculated to promote the scientific 
development of industries, to provide the 
banking support required fur large scale pro- 
duction, and for a liberal system ol credits hi 
new markets, and. finally, a system of mail 
I transportation 



rapid development of the Empire's resources. 

The Imperial War Conference, composed 
of the Premiers of the United Kingdom and 
the overseas. Dominions, has adopted the 
following resolution: 



access under the 
German flag lo nil 
important markets. 
Other countries 
have been amazed 
at the revelations 
of German trade 

come i>» light, and 
particularly at thc 
parl which thcgiiv- 
r r ii m c nt has 
played. I am Ircv 
h.saythayldoiioi 
believe it j s prac- 
ticable for any 
government other 
lliiiii a highly cen- 
u.dizvd imv to go 
i hf lengths of in- 
lirlerence in Imsi- 
mvs affairs which 
l he German gov- 
ernment has gone, 
and the extraor- 
dinary growth of 
German industry 
under ihis instcr- 
ing management 
probably explains 

i&KSff*JiS 

the people, notwithstanding the lact that 
its autocratic features are in couliict with 

The war immediately ami 
enormously to the 




ganization lias been 
^jTl^gencrally 

lizatioti and while 
business is getting it- 
self reestablished in 
iis accustomed chan- 
nels, the situation 
should have the sup- 
pouiiig hand of the 
government ii|>on it. 
Opinions differ as to 
Imw far the govern- 
ment should go in 
undertaking industry 
on its own account, 
and to what extent 
it shall |>crmaiicnity 
retain inu functions 
which it has assumed 
during the war. So 



The time has arrived when all possible en- 
couragement should be given to the develop- 
ment of Imperial resources, ami especially to 
making the Empire independent of other coun- 
tries in re-spctt of food supplies, raw mali-riali, 
and essential industries. With these objects 
in view, this Conference expresses itself in favor 
ol the principle that each part of the Empire, 
having due regard 10 the interests of our Allies, 

LiciliuLia thJprodi.cc and nunuLcluS other 
jtarts of the Empire. 



Lloyd-George has recently made the public 
statement that Great Britain will give a 
preference in customs' duties to the colonies, 
and that it will not increase the price of food. 

One of the notable symptoms of the move- 
ment is the organization of a body called the 
" Empire Resources Development Committee" 
with which an impressive, group of names is 
associated. Its purpose is to act as an ad- 
visory board in the selection of satiable pro- 
jects for governmental adoption, and in the 
management of such enterprises— te. quote 
the language of the prospectus, "so that 
imperial effort may 1« concentrated upon 
nnnv iwoiKvwte ire a3iC,a "I* (nr development for the common 
pending that a "Min- good of the Kmpire." The statement says: 
istry of Keconstruc- "Wc, the undersigned, realizing the immcn*e 
lion" has been es- blent resources of the Empire and the possibility 
of developing (his great and varied wealth fur 
State purposes, under State auspices, and so 
lifting from the pcopk-s n( the Empire- the bur- 
dens caused by the war, have formed ourselves 
intoa committee for the following purposes, etc." 

Now these are generalities; nor are there 
wanting people on the spot who say that the 
proposals are visionary and that, if followed 
up, they may easily involve the government " 
in vast unproductive expenditures, 
necessity added itself must exert itself, from one viewpoint Nevertheless, If 
ility of govern- in order to obtain a more unified effort, and energy is an ex 



tablished, with a seat 
tit Cabinet, to deal 
with them. 

All of this leads 
still further. Great 
Britain faces a great 
debt with an interest 
charge after the war ol possibly Si ,500,000,000 
per year, and tin's is a spur to greater national 
effort. Tlicre is a feeling that the nation 
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feeling and of ihc disposition to use the gov- 
ernment as an agency to (orwaid the national 
purposes' Under the direction of a Committee 
of the Privy Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, the British Government has 
subsidized a movement (or the study of applied 
science in the industries. The first grant is 
of 1,000,000. The plan is to incorporate 
research associations m each line of industry 
in which the manufacturers arc willing to co- 
operate, these associations to be given 
grants of aid. Already a half down or so 
industries have taken steps to- organize a; 
proposed. Besides the work of these asso- 
ciations there will be committees for more 
general research work, such as into the fuel 
problem, anil steps arc being taken to correlate 
the work of these research laboratories with 
the public schools. The attitude of the gov- 
ernment )5 indicated by a subscription on 
account of the Treasury for stock in a new 
company to develop the dye industry* 

THE British Government has 
plan for reorganizing the 
tacheando 
don of an 

department. The official announce) 
gins as follows: 

"It is clear that after the war the demands 
upon the Government _ for the collection and 
diffusion of commercial intelligence lor the bene- 
' fit of British trade arc lifcelv to l>e very much 
greater than in the past. Both the Board of 
Trade and the Koreign Office have for some time 
put been maturing plans for developing and 
improving the official arrangements for com- 
mercial intelligence so far ,is they fall within 
their scope. The Board of Trade Have obtained 
the sanction of the Treasury for a large develop- 
ment of the Department of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and for a wide expansion of the system of 
Trade Commissioner* within the Empire." 

1 have given more attention to the develop- 
ment of policy in Great Britain than else- 
where, partly because mote information is 
available as to thar country and, again, be- 
cause British policy in the past has been 
individualistic. Although it it? too early for 
the Government to have taken many definite 
steps, the present Piomter has clearly indi- 
cated that he favors a more active policy on 
the part of the Government in support of 
British industry than has been maintained in 
the past. 

We know enough of what is taking place 
in Germany to know that the national 
policy of fostering ami supporting the in- 
dustries will be maintained and more highly 
developed in the future. The dye industry 
has already been reorganized by consolidation 
and close agreement to make An aggressive 
stiiigj-le for its old position of domination. 
The Government has submitted to the Reichs- 
tag a bill for a grant to assist the German 
shipping ccompanica in reestablishing their 
fleets after the war. The measure bases its 
proposals not ujkhi any obligation to reimburse 
citizens for war losses, but upon the necessity 
for securing the maritime interests of the 
nation. In genet nl, the war has tended In 
develop national spirit, and to prompt the 
peoples (if con mi ics [o use (lie- j;ovcrium*n[ 
organization as an agency for promoting 
national trade, ami it lielionvcs the I'nited 
States 'to be awake to its own interests. 
This country holds a strong position as the 
producer cf many of the essential raw materials 
and also as having the greatest consuming 
market in the woild. It is in |>ositioii 
to negotiate for lair treatment in all-markets. 
U may not lie dircctlv pertinent to touch 



The Nation's Business 

but the post-war plans uf other countries the railway world appeared 

suggest it. Industry has been under an the country has outgrow 

enormous stimulus in this country for now even the most enterprising 
two years. As a re- 
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suit, wagesond prices 
have been advanced 
until the basis upon 
whichbuMncrsisdonc ■ 
is radically different 
from what it was be- 
fore. After the war 
a readjustment must 
undoubtedly be 
made, whether rapid- 
ly or gradually, to a 
lower level, and it is 
a familiar fact that 
there is more diffi- 
culty about making 
an adjustment down- 
ward than upward. 
We have reason to 
believe that baric 
conditions in this 
country will be sound. 
Real estate values 
have not been in- 
flated. Standard 
stocks and securities 
are low as compared 
with the past and 
considering the 
values that have 
been put behind them 
in the last two years. 
The industries arc in 
a stronger position 

financially, and mo r e effectively equipped, 
than ever before. The country has more 
wealth than ever before, and at the end ol the 
war will be in a very strong position as a 
creditor nation. Our gold supply, which is 
the basis of bank credit, will be protected by 
the great amount of claims on Europe which 
we will bold. The demands of the war upon 
our Industries have been so great and will 
continue so great while the war lasts that 
much construction work has been post- 
poned, and is waiting to l>c done under more 
favorable conditions. The whole world is 
short ol goods of ever)' description, and our 
industries will be more completely ready to 
supply these wants than those of any other 
country. The fundamental conditions there- 
fore arc favorable to large production and 
good business in this country following 
the war. 

T| msu >css t \vill P o on without serious inter- 
ruption, making the adjustments gradually, 
as the cost of living ami raw materials decline, 
or whether there must be a period of stagna- 
tion. Since the country is really underbuilt 
and understocked, and insufficiently cquipi>cd 
in many respects.— notably in its railways— 
and since the buying power of the country* is 
greater than ever before, the question of 
maintaining business is simply a question <»f 
maintaining confidence. Men will want to 
know what others arc going to do, what the 
general trend is to Ik. and will make their 
plans accordingly. The problem then is to 
sustain confidence in a situation that funda- 
mentally deserves confidence, and ibis re- 
quires leadership and coordinated action on 
an important scale. ' 

The opportunity for such action is afforded 
by the railway situation. It. has been* 
demonstrated that notwithstanding the great 
amount of capital expended upon the railways 
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lie 1 7 years ago. 
he facilities of 
mpanios. Fur- 
thermore, it is appar- 
ent that the railway 
problem cannot be 
adequatclydealtwith 
by the companies 
acting independently 
and alone. The situ- 
ation requires com- 
prehensive treat- 
ment, particularly at 
terminals, looking lar 
to the future, and re- 
quiring an amount of 
capital which the com- 
panies alone can not 
undertake to raise 
in the state of the 
worlds money* mar- 
kets in the near fu- 
ture, nor can expend- 
itures planned upon 
a scale to adequately 
care for the future be 
expected to lie im- 
mediately remunera- 
tive to the railroads, 
although the im- 
proved service would 
be advantageous ti- 
the country*. 

The advance in 
mechanical engineer- 
ing, particularly in 
the application of 
electric power to railway service, affords op- 
portunity for the profitable expenditure of large 
sums. The country is right on the verge of 
large possibilities in the way of economical 
power production, not only lor the railways 
but to serve tbeindustricsin conjunction. An 
extensive scheme to develop and improve the 
country's trans|x»riation system would do 
more to equip the country for economical pro- 
duction, and to cr.atile it to hold its own in 
world's markets than perhaps any other single 
thing that can be done, and if such a program 
could be ready for announcement at the close 
of the war, it would put an end to all uncer- 
tainty and apprehension about business con- 
ditions in the United States in the period 
following the war. It could be so* adjusted 
and carried out as to take up all the industrial 
slack for years to come. 

The government's relation to the railroad? 
up to this time has been wholly restrictive, 
but the time has come when it ought to I e 
also constructive. Regulation is inevitably 
restrictive in some re5j)ccts. and this phase 
of it tends to divert capital to other cmplo> • 
mem. To offset this effect the government's 
relation to the railway business should \v 
constructive as well as restrictive, giving some 
positive aid to the support and development 
ol the great transportation industry, which it 
recognizes as holding a vital relationship to 
all the other industries. 

Such a program can only lie promptly and 
adequately carried out, under the condition^ 
which will exist at the close of the war. by 
the akl of government credit, and it should be 
dime under a just ami reasonable arrangement 
between the companies and the government, 
which will ultimately reimburse the govern- 
ment, and at the tame lime provide an in- 
centive for the initiative and enterprise of 
private management, and secure to the 
public the benefits ol better service,. 
The industries of this country arc being 



in the- last 17 years, their development has greatly expanded during the war. and at its 
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iipiipjicd than ever before. This is par- 
ticularly true in mk-! and machinery, which 
all Uic world will he naturally wanting. 
The opportunity for a great development of 
our rxjiori trade would seem to be excel- 
lent. 

Hm there a re rjuVenu very interesting phases 
ol lite situation to Ih- considered. How are 
the foreigners to jiay fur tlic purchases we 
want ihcm to make here?. They must pay 
either in gold, in commodities of their own 
prnduction. or by means of credits granted 
iIhiii in thiscouiitiy. It is evident ihat they 
will ni.l lx' «Wc to wild lis great quantities 
of gold. Their storks will be depleted, and, 
they will need -ill they have left far mote ih'an 
we will need additions lo our slock. Further 
additions to our gold slock after the war 
will be a positive .ktrimcnt to this country, 
tending to promote mllation at a time when 
we will lie needing to net back toward the 
world's level. Besides ihc trade balances 
there is bound lo lie a large sum of payments 
coming to ua on account of interest on foreign 
loans. These balances cannot be settled in 
paid. There won't be gold enough in liurope 
to tlo it. The second method ol seiilemcnt is 
by sending us gmxls, but heavy importations 
of goods which Compete with our own products 
will not Ih: welcome. It appears, therefore, 
that in order lo have an imjiortant expansion 
of our exports alter ihc war wc must not 
irttry continue lo carry he foreign loans we 

mental 10 our export trade that wc shall build 
up a great IhhIv ol investors who are ready to 
take an interest in foreign enicrprnxs. That 
ha? been the history of ihc development of 
British and German trade. Individuals can 
sell out their foreign investments, but a 
nation cannot, except under the abnormal 

rtSufi^ofeSt fenfh^cSn^UiS 

country in the last tJuee years. 

We must not imagine that Great Britain 
and Germany will be long out of world 
markets after the war is over, cither as traders 
- or investor*. Their principal industries will 
soon be in operation, and capital will soon 
begin to accumulate. Taxes will be heavy, 
but the money collected by taxation will be 
paid out to the debt-holders, and be availa- 
ble in their bands for investment. 

All signs indicate that the industries of these 
countries will be more progressive, more thor- 
oughly organized ami more ellec- 

tivi lyequippcdthnnbeforeihcw-ar. 

and it is more titan probable that 
American credits will find employ- 
ment in financing loreign industry. 
That would be a natural result of 
inability to liquidate those credits 
by bringing them home. If our 
|K*ople cannot bring ihem home 
they will use them where they are. 

ft may be expected therefore, 
that competition will be keen and 
aggrcj-sivc, and to hold their own 
with it American businessmen will 
have m rely finally upon the most 
advanced methods in industry. 

I: is undoubtedly important 
that our own government shall be 
on its guard to protect the indus- 
tries of this country against the 
aggressive policies ol other coun- 
tries, and be on the alert to pro- 
mote our foreign trade by all 




P«B Nation's 

legitimate methods. 1 have, however, ; 
indicated that I do not believe it prat 
loadopt in the United Slates alt of the inetltt [__ 
which may seem to be successfully practised 
by an autocratic government. Moreover, if 
there is any lesson to be learned from the war 
it is thalin order to maintain |)eace among the 
nations it is necessary that the trade of ihc 
world shall be established upon certain broad 
principles of equity and of community in- 
terest. There should be a standard of fair 
practice which every nation would be required 
to observe under penalty of united retaliatory 
action by other countries. Practices which 
would be uneconomical if adopted by all 
countries, winch provoke retaliation, and 

Iradc should' be^utbwed' ),CS * 

XXJllIXX peace is restored, it is of the great* 
yy est importance iliat International re- 
lations shall be reestablished upou an enduring 
basis. If the energies of the nations, insiead 
of being devoted to recuperation, should be 
given largely to prcparaiious for a future 
conflict, the outlook for civilization will be 
hopeless. The world cannot afford to have 
irritation and antagonism develop at the 
points of national contact, ami those points 
of contact arc chiefly in trade relations. 
Competition there is bound to be. and on a 
fair basis it is stimulating and wholesome. 

The right of each country lo protect and 
develop iis own industries wilh a view to 
safeguarding its supply of necessaries, and of 
diversifying its production, cannot Ih; ques- 
tioned, but systematic efforts to force the 
trade of a country, io the disturbance of 
normal trade relations may well be regarded a 
proper subject lor international conference. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 

purpose of averting war. and there is no field 
in which the efforts of such a League mav he 
mere effective than in the field of commercial 
relation*. In the large view, the interests of 
all peoples will be best promoted by such an 
intelligent correlalion of resources and in- 
dustries as will produce the best economic 
resulis. It is in the interest of ihe-inlerna- 
litinal community that all countries shall be 
prosperous, and this is best accomplished by 
the maximum production and bv stable con- 
ditions favorable to investment, and trade. 
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The leadership which any country is n„lc io 
attain by the development of improved or- 
ganization or ilie application of scientific 
principles is a legitimate and usclul leadership, 
and if international rivalries can tie confined 
within this field the peace of the world will not 
be imperilled. 

No Peace While "Kultur" Menaces 

{Concludtd from page ft) 

best aid ourselves and the country io pros- 
perity after the war, was not however, the 
primary and paramount pur|>o&e of the con- 
vention. Our countrymen wanted to know 
just how business men felt about this war. 
Our Allies, likewise, wanted io know what 
thoughts are filling our minds, and what 
sentiments arc filling our hearts, in this world 
struggle. 

Wc could sound no uncertain note. • Could 
we, who have lived in a country where lilwrty 
-under democracy is held as a sacred heritage 
and valued far higher than life itself,— could 
we contemplate for one moment ilie possibility 
of its extinguishment? Could we permit 
German autocracy and militarism to remain as 
a constant menace to tlint liberty, a constant 
danger to the peace and tranquility of the 
world? Could there be any compromise with 
ibis question now that millions of men have 
died to make it impossible? 

Men may cry, "peace, peace." but there 
can be n«i peace so long as "kidttiK" under 
autocratic inierprclatiun and direction, re- 
mains a vital force in the world;— so long as 
any great and aggressive nation of men are 
made to believe they possess a superiority 
which entitles them io subject oihers to their 
will, and their seif-consiittited rulers are per- 
mitted perpetually to plot and plan to that 
purpose. Must not all menace of it be ended 
now? Dare we. for the sake of a ccssatiun of 
bloodshed, which can only be temporary, and 
at the sacrifice of the millions who have died 
ami will have died in vain, postpone its 
dangers to another generation? 

There may be some who care not what may 
happen to future generations if this generation 
be permuted to live in peace, nor how humiliat- 
ing the peace under which ihey live. There 
may be those who would sacrifice any national 
welfare, present or future, to their own am- 
bitious, possibly to their own comforts, but, 
God, in this splendid democracy of ours 
they can constitute a very small 
minority, and, in the ranks of 
business, iheir number is neg- 
ligible. 

Let us make this number infi- 
nitesimal by such vigorous pro- 
nouncements and by such united 
action that every impulse to sel- 
fishness or sordidncss may be 
suppressed, and a great wave of 
enthusiasm may move us on to 
such achievement in service and 
in sacrifice as shall constitute a 
compelling influence for a speedy 
conclusion io this war, to a con- 
clusion that will bring us a real 
peace, a jieacc for this generation 
ami fur generations lo come, a 
peace that will secure for all lime 
lo mankind its most precious pos- 
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rrVIG phenomenon of deranged excitants 
I is as old as baricr. but iis expression 
J_ in mathematical lerms is comparatively 

modern. ^ ' 

In the early periods of history, it was nnl 
always possible for die tribes and small 
nations which bartered with each olher to 
obtain or produce commodities for that pur- 
pose. Rapid production was unknown, and 
at times a people was unable lo get more of 
certain things itian sufficed for its own needs. 
Trailing, therefore, between different peoples, 
was periodical rather than constant. 

As civilization advanced, trade became more 
and more constant, and interruptions to it 
were due almost entirely to wars. During the 
rise of the Roman Empire the wealth of the 
East was carried to Italy in war periods; and 
in times of peace the precious metals obtained 
as booty were traded back to the East in ex- 
change for its manufactures. 

The husbandry of the Romans did not fur- 
nish them with commodities which could be 
bartered for the luxurious productions of the 
East, which later became so desirable to the 
Romans. 

The capital of the empire was eventually 
moved from Rome to Constantinople, largely 
because of the wealth of the world at that 
period centered there, and Italy, at the time, 
did not produce enough that was desired in the 
East to maintain exchanges. 

In later centuries, the old process continued: 
the war expeditions of the Venetians looted 
Constantinople and the East of .its valuable 
products, and again in times of peace the 
Venetians traded with the eastern peoples 
while their trading wealth remained. 

In ancient and in modern times, all nations 
have endeavored to produce commodities 
that could be used to obtain things from other 
nations that they desired. During the early 
periods of history, many wars resulted from 
deranged exchanges. In more recent periods 
cause and effect have been partly inter- 
changed; disorganization of exchanges has 
followed war instead of preceding it. At the 
same time,- inequalities in commercial 
power have almost invariably been at the 
bottom o( war causes. 

While it was possible for individuals to 
leave their native country and settle innew- 
lound lands, great movements in exchanges 
*wc brought about through the uncovering 
of untapped reservoirs of wealth. For in- 
stance, the gold of the Incas and Aztecs first 
gave Spain a great trading power; and then 
when England was practically at war with 
Spain, Great Britain, through capture, reaped 
a part of ihe benefit by the diversion to it of 



tlicwcalili being carried over the Spani-h Main. 

'flic discovery ol the route around ihe Cain: 
of Good Hope, which later resulted in the 
control of India by England, released, after 
the ' ,fl ' llc ° r Pl ^ c >'- JJ* h Hp J b ^*J rds | J l . ,he 

'"pHE creation of the bill of exchange and 
A ihe invention of the circulating nolo based 
on the precious metals were the two great 
instruments that made possible the stabiliza- 
tion of the world's exchanges and helped the 
people of all nations to market their com- 
modities. The bill ol exchange was so de- 
veloped in connection with English trade 
through the London discount market, and in 
with the British n 1 

. VXHid market with a prime 
of exchange. London thus became 
eial clearing house for nil nations, a position 
which was maintained by keeping in London 
0 free market for gold. This in turn was 
largely made possible through the wise hand- 
ling of the discount rate by the Bank of 
England. As a result, the fluctuations of 
Sterling exchange in all important money* 
markets was practically covered by the differ- 
ence between the English gold export and 
import points. 

While the bank rates of the Bank of France 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany have been 
controlled along lines similar to those of the 
Bank of England, yet neither Paris nor Berlin 
has had the free gold markets which London 
has niaintained. Consequently, French and 
German exchanges have had much wider 
fluctuations in times'ol crisis, and those very 
fluctuations have tended to increase the de- 
mand lor the Sterling bill. 

The growth cf English trade and the de- 
mand for the Sterling bill were each helped 
by the other, and so Great Britain became the 
dominant commercial and financial nation. 
This was to the great benefit of all peoples, 
because it enabled them to sell safely to each 
other against London payment and buy with 
the proceeds ol their sales. 

THE benefit toscllcrs of receiving payment 
in something of stable value is the primary 
reason why the stabilization of exchanges is of 
vital importance to trade. We need not go 
far to find examples of the effect of violent 
fluctuations of exchange upon trade. 

intercourse between nations 

_.,.,» that the declaration of war 

between some of the principal commcicial 



countries in 1914 threw the whole financial 
machinery out of gear. The loreign Imde of 
many countries was immediately curtailed. 
In Central and South America, where govern- 
ment revenues arc largely obtained from ex- 
port or impoit taxes, several countries were 
nearly forced into national bankruptcy; and 
ihe derangement of the exchanges was the 
immediate cause of the stoppage of trade. 

The trade of this country was as seriously 
affected as that of any of the other nations, 
but We were better able to stand the loss. 
Even though it was dear that Great Britain 
must, as the war developed, import Irom the 
L'nitcd States vast quantities of cotton, wheat, 
munitions ol war and other commodiiic?, that 
iis exports to us would fall off greatly, and 
that exchanges, therefore, between the United 
States and Great Britain must woik against 
the latter country, yet the pound sterling went 
up to five and six ricllars, and more, a pound 
against a mint parol -?j.86; j I- This was partly 
due to the accumulation during the lall of 1914 
of maturing obligations that represented inoncy 
Iwrrowed in England by American interests. - 
Rather than default, people in thir country 
paid any rate necessary to meet their paper. 

FINANCIAL houses in Great Britain had 
" lent German institutions vast sums. Finan- 
cial London knew those obligations would not 
be paid until after the war. It wasalso known 
that the great English acceptance houses had 
maturing- bills for huge amounts for- accept- 
ances given for German account. These 
bouses were the institutions upon which 
American exporters drew when shipping their 



. whose bills were in every London 
joint-stock bank, was such that the English 
feared to extend America's maturing obliga- 
tions until they could be met with shipments 
of wheat and cotton and other commodities. 
American banks doing a foreign exchange 
business would not buy esiwrtcrs' Sterling 
bills of exchange, as the ability of the English 
acceptance houses to meet their obligations 
could not Ik determined. American exports 
to Great Britain were stopped and Sterling 
exchange went to a premium. 

The integrity of the London financial 
market was one reason why English trade 
and the English Sterling bill were leaders in 
the commercial world. The integrity of the 
British bill of exchange, it was determined. 
1st be upheld at all costs. Parliament 
— 1 a series of moratoria laws, in order to 
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The first law extended ihe time of payment 
of. mam ring obligations. The second enabled 
acceptors |u l>orruw from the Bank of England 
in order lo pay maturing acceptances, the 
detail fwinu so handled as 10 release en- 
dorsvr>. This meant ihai ihe government 
assumed all obligations (hen existing on the 
part of the buyers of Sterling hills of exchange 
m all parts of the world. In the United States, 
hanks which had ]iurchased 60- and 90-day 
sight bills, lor instance, against shipments 
of cotton to England, were entirely released 
From the liabilities assumed in their endorse- 
ment of the bills previous to the war. 

The last of the law? went one step further, 
and arranged for the payment of all post- 
moratorium bills, meaning that the British 
government intended to see that any proper 
English bills of exchange purchased by foreign 
banks would be promptly i>aid. The result 
was the immediate resumption of exports from 
America to (ireat Britain, the starting up 
again of trade throughout the world, and 
the return of Sterling exchange to a normal 
figure far ihe time. 

Parity, as the result of this action such 
confidence in British government securities 
was established that when our exports to 
Great Britain so far exceeded our imports 
from her that the difference could not bewholly 
settled in gold, loans which seemed huge at 
the time were placed in this country to enable 
her lo carry forward payment until such time 
as it was IiojkiI thai |>cacc would obtain. 
Such loans helped to stabilize Sterling ex- 
change, as it meant payment for a portion of 
' imports of the British government in 



between this 



ry and Great Britain, 
this led uiHin the exchange market Ster- 
ling represented by the importations of British 
interests, outside of the British government, 
ami Sterling requirements on the part of our 
importers from Great Britain. " 
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only operations in Sterling in our 
I if they had exactly offset each 
ing exchange could have remained 
6* i. As world operations 
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linns of nations, resulted in S 
being <old in the New York it 
not represent exports from th 
tn Great Utitaiu. nor othvr direct transac- 
tions between the two nations. Sterling, 
therefore, In-gun to fall in New York, and 
went nearly to $4.50 a pound, enabling bankers 
in this country to purcha?e gold in Umdon.md 
import il at a profit. 

England faced with the alternative of closing 
its gold market or controlling it through the 
protection of exchanges, decided U|K>n the 
latter a* tin* sifvr anil l*cttcc method, and tin 
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disturbance to the London marker, toour money 
market, and the Sterling exchange market. 

In order to reduce such shipments to a 
minimum, the British government look every 
precaution lo prevent the importation of 
commodities not necessary 
people in the carrying pn of the war. 

TN stabilizing Sterling exchange, we are 
A helping to uphold the exchanges on France, 
Italy and other countries, because of the rela- 
tions between them and Great Britain. 

Together with the operations necessary to 
stabilize exchanges, this country must devise 
means of preventing their misuse by neutrals 
for account of belligerents. It is conceivable 
that it might be advisable to go so far as lo 
have an agreement among, say, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Russia and the United States 
not to deal during the war with any neutral 
institutions or individuals which use the 
facilities offered by the peoples of these na- 
tionsioconsummatoiransaciionsforbclligercnt 
account. This would not be an attempt 10 
prevent direct operations between the neutrals 
and belligerent countries, or between neutrals 
themselves for belligerent account, but would 
merely demand that all dealings between 
neutrals and the countries mentioned be in 
accordance with the laws of the countries in 
the agreement. 

Il is not conceivable that any -American 
banking or other institution can be prevailed 
upon, regardless of an agreement, tooperate 
or trade with any institution in a neutral 
country which is found to be causing it or 
others to the United States, or the countries 
of our Allies, to break their laws for the benefit 
of the enemy. Business relations with such 
neutrals would unquestionably result in 
American credits being used for belligerent 
account, and in increasing the difficulties 
which surround the stabilizing of foreign 
exchanges, with a resultant increased friction 
to our foreign trade. 

The operation of our export embargoes, and 
the question of passible embargoes an im- 
ports in (he future, will vitally affect the 
stability of exchanges. With the world free 
from war and settlements of trade carried out 
on clearing principles, the difference between 
our total exports ind imports each year need 
only be considered as a whole in providing 
. payment. We might, for instance, import, 
from Japan twice as much as Japan imports 
from us. and not Iw obliged to ship gold to 
make up the difference. We could pay 
Japan with the indebtedness to us of other 
nations. Before the war such payment 
would probably have been made in Sterling 
exchange, but with the world derangement of 
exchanges that has taken place, wc might lw 
oMiged to operate as if only Japan and the 
United States existed. 

Recentlv we have been shipping a large 
amount of gold to Japan, which has probably 
I wen desired by that country to pay for cotton 
in India ihnt was fonncrlv paid for in Sterling- 
■ demand 



Britain wash 
IV three 1 
■ »t all hi maintain Sterling exchange in the 
Tinted States, and a icnlri 1*n.I was formed, 
to which each ivntrihiited. This gold was 
shipped lo tlw l imed State* in order to pur- 
chase Sterling exchange in New York.* The 
rate determined U|*m was high enough to make 
it unprofitable fur American banks in import 
gold fn»iii London. The delivery of gold to 
the United States was left entirely in the hands 
of the Uriii>h government. U could tutnil into 
our market in such manner as 10 cattle the feast 



1 1" we wish to conserve our gold supply, in 
' addition to the embargo on gold, which 
has been established in order to prevent our 
gold from iK-ing used lor the benefit of Gcr- 



oi tliis nation must cm down the importation 
(if things that are purely luxuries from those 
countries having credit trade balances with 
the United States, and wc must closely confine 
the accumulation uf dollar credits in the hands 
of foreign interests to those made from our 
iris. These restrictions can only be made 
live through governmental control. 
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It might be helpful, as between our Allies 
and ourselves, to continue to import from 
them many things that cannot be classed 
as necessaries, for that would help to prevent 
the serious derangement of exchanges that 
might have a terrifying effect on commerce 
and a resultant influence against c 
in war. Great Britain has n 
value of this operation in ahV 
wines to be imported into England, 

Export embargoes should he so used as to 
conserve the commodities that arc required 
by our Allies and ourselves, yet still aHow 
sufficient freedom of trade to uphold ex- 
changes. It is, therefore, essential that some 
power be in position to say how lar demand 
shall be exercised and how far supply may be 
traded. 

If Sweden and Norway can give us, in 
exchange for our wheat, commodities that will 

Ivhich we retoasejtho'f value for usto trade! 
but it is necessary, for the period of the war. 
that the government demand that from 
neutrals we obtain necessities for war in ex- 
change for war necessities which we can spare, 
and that other articles desired by foreign 
(.■copies be allowed •-uch movement as ex- 
changes require and shipping makes possible. 

At present Norway, Sweden and Spain 
receive gold only as a commodity, because 
their requirements of other things arc greater. 
In Spain the needs of the people for other 
things than gold are very great. If this 
country could supply such things, the value 
of the Peseta would immediately readjust 
itself. Were we in position lo make such 
shipments, wc would to a certain extent be 
paying with them for the sugar which «t 
purchase from Cuba, because Cuba is one of 
Spain's good customers, and would gladly 
buy Pesetas from us with the proceeds of 
the sugar which she sells us, for the purpose 
of settling her indebtedness to Spain. 

GREAT Britain found thot certain things 
were demanded by Sweden and Norway 
in. exchange for British requirements, or they 
would not trade, and, strange as it may seem, 
even shell steel was shipped by Great Britain to 
Sweden, because it had a greater need for the 
things received in exchange lhan for the steel 
exported. 

As between country and country, whether 
neutral or Allied, all trade is becoming ol 
such vital national importance that govern, 
mcnt has been obliged to step in and take 
control. There is no question, however, but 
that this should lie done to the (east extent 
necessary, for the comforts of living de- 
pend upon the international exchange of 
goods, and the goodwill established by firms 
and individuals should not he wantonly 
destroyed. ' 

The development of international trade a 
nothing more than the widening of the trade 
between individuals in the same locality and 
those in different localities in the same country 
to those in different couniriesand all countries. 

The duty of the business man in these try- 
ing times is clcaily defined, and carries 
with it the greatest responsibility. Upon his 
success in making profit will depend the 
ability of our government lo maintain itseil 
and our Allies, to uphold exchanges and fur- 
ther our foreign trade. Upon his ability to 
assert bis rights More the public will depend 
his ability 10 make profit. He must co- 
operate with government for the good of all 
ihe people. He cannot confine his patriotic 
action to the mere giving ol time and money 
to his government. He must give more lime 
and money to protecting the tights of his 
stockholders, to dc- {Concluded on fxigf ?$i 
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At Fault-Bot 
ices On the Altar of Patriotism— Both Must 
; and There Must Be No "Swag" to Divide 



By WILLIAM B. WILSON 

SxnUiy »/ Ubat 
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T is my |wir|>osc t*> discuss the subject of 
lndHsiri.il relations. Hut before under- 
taking to discus iliol subject a* we find 
il in (his crisis, it will be worth while to 
pause (or b word or two about the reasons for 
(he crisis and ihe necessity forsicriliv 
jvitl of M (he people, of the country. 

When the war began in Europe we were laid 
i tut ihe treaty with Belgium was Iiui a scrap 
of paper. So far as the written document it- 



ihe reason* bultmd the . 
written document, was far n 
of paper, and its vwUUm meant the o> 
dun of the honor of tlu.se who destroyed the 
ireaty itself. 

In the conflict U'tween thediltereiu powers 
each souRhi to injure the other as much as 
-possible, and in duiiiR so interfered with the 
rights of neutrals who were not in any manner, 
engaged in the contest. Kngland $i-wd mir 
vessels, haled them inm her prize, courts, 
(Kissed u|»n ilient. took them over uithotit. 
in our opinion, any justification in inter- 
national law. We protested, Ger- 
many sunk our vessels with our mer- . 
chandise aboard, and we protested 
also with regard to that. We felt 
dial it would he lwsl for ustosland 
*by as a neutral anil go through 
without engaging in the contlict 
As long as they only destroyed 
mtr property, as long as they 
only sent down our ships ami our 
cargoes, we could afford to stand 
kick and make protests, let our 
claims pile up until the linte 
had arrivetl when the people of 
Euro|« bad returned to a nor- 
mal condition, and then insist 
upon compensation 'or ihe 
damage! ha t had beendone us 
There are ways by which. 
\ou ran compensate fot the 
loss of property; there arc 
tray* by which you can 
restore property ihal has 
Itcen taken, Ihii there is 
no way known by which 
you can restore human 
lift when that fias been 
taken. And the distinc- 
tive difference Ijetwecn 
, the manner in which wc 
were dealt with by 
Great Britain and the 
manner in which we 
were dealt with by Ger- 
many was the fact iliat 
Germany not only de- 
stroyed our property but destroyed the lives 
of our people on the high seas. It should be 
understood, as most men who are engaged 
in commerce do understand, that an American 
vessel is American soil- It is a detached i>or- 
of the United States. It is under the 





of an attack u|Kin an American vessel, it is 
exactly (he same as if that life had been 
destroyed on the mainland of the United 
Slates. 

We insisted then that Germany in her 
submarine policy should puisne a course of 
lore seizure, as recognized by inter- 
i% ami thereby protect the lives of 
... e. Germany yielded. She said to 
the United Slates, "We will no longer pursue 



Ihii'wc will pursue a policy ot 
Jfp seizure." Ami fur a period ol 
lime that course w;is the cour.se of the German 
Knipirc. 

But in the early part of ihis year, apparently 
driven to what she considered the necessities 
of the war. she gave us a brief notice thai 
again she would resume the submarine war- 
fare, that again Kite would put down our 
vessels without warning, thai again she would 
destroy the lives of our people, which she 
could not restore: and with that kind ol a 
warfare there was nothing left for us to do but 
either to withdiaw our vessels Irom the was. 
and our commerce with the Rival nations of 
the earth, or protect not only |h< passengers 
who wen* traveling upon those vessels but the 
seamen who were enaged in handling the 
vessels as well. The United Stales Govern- 
ment believed that the proper innrye to pursue 
was to defend our citizens in earning on tlieir 
business where they had a legal and proper 
and mural right to be. 

But that was not tlie only action that 
indicated ihe purposes ol the German 
Enipire. Immediately following that 
there was a discovery of the in- 
trigues conducted with ihe Moxi. 
can Government ami wiih the 
Japanese Government with ihe 
intent and purpose of dis- 
membering the United Slates. 
Fortunately for us. the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico and the 
Government of Japan were 
friendly io the people of the 
United States, and the 
ileas of the German Gov- 
ernment fell u|xm deal 
ears. And yet German\ 
was saying to Mexico. 
" Help us in this struggle, 
engage with us in a con- 
test with the United 
States, ami we will 
hand over to you as 
your portion of the 
booty all of Texas, all 
of New Mexico, all oi 
Arizona, and |»art of 
California. " Germany, 
was saying io Japan. 
"You help us, and we 
will turn over as your 
part of the booty all ol 
the rest of the United 
States west of the 
Dakotas." 

What was the pitr- 
tmsc? The purpose 
was to so conduct their 
plans that if Germany, 
won out in the contest, being able as a result 
of the victory to take over the British fleet, 
the French and Italian fleet and the Russian 
licet not only of war vessels, but of merchant 
vessels, to then turn its attention to the 
United States of America, or that portion of 
it that remained, and compel us to submit 
to the will of the Kaiser. 

We in the United States have built up (In- 
most perfect democracy that has ever existed 
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on the lace ol ihc plobe. There have been 
other democracies. Republics have preceded 
the Republic ol the United Slates, but none 
them has been as perfect a democracy as 
democracy established in the United 
■» ol America. It is not absolutely 
. No one contends that it is abso- 
„, perfect. It is a human institution. 
It is naturally affected by human frailties. 
There are those among us who believe that we 
should have this, that or the other thing Im- 
posed upon our statutes, and they feel that 
our government is not perfect because those 
things have not been imposed upon our 
statutes. But whatever your dreams may 
be. whatever they have been, this fact is 
patent, thai whenever a majority of our 
people in the United States come to the 
conclusion that a given line of policy ought to 
be enacted into law lor the government of our 
people, that majority invariably finds a way 
in having its will adopted.^ ^ 

perfect democracy^ t he Yicc^Uh"?^^ 1 
Wc have suffered a great deal in «»rdcr that 
our form of government might be established. 
We arc proud of our form of government. 
Wc arc opposed to autocracy. I know that 
there has been some criticism during the last 
six months because a tremendous amount of 
power has been concentrated in the hands of 
the President of the United States, that there 
has gone forth the argument that wc might 
just as well have the autocracy of the Kaiser 
as to have the autocracy of the President. 
Out think of the tremendous difference that 
there is between an autocracy ih3t assumes 
its power by virtue of what it concedes to be 
a divine right, am) an autocracy, if you call it 
by that name, that secures all of its power 
from the c ^ nscnt °' ,hc Boyeroed ai, d a power 

wills that it shall be taken away'. 

TO my mind there arc greater things than 
material things. The accumulation of 
wealth is but an incident in life. Men will 
do more for the achievement of a sentiment 
than they will for all the wealth the world has 
ever produced. Men will sacrifice their lives 
for a sentiment; and our sentiment 
is wrapped up in our democracy; and 
I feel confident that our people to 
the last man will sacrifice their lives 
in the trenches if need be. rather than 
that the will of the Kaiser shall be 
imposed upon our people. 

Since we have engaged in the war it 
becomes incumbent upon us to win the 
war.and while wc may make mistakes, 
while wc may from time lotimc meet 
with disaster, there can be hut one 
uliimatcoutconie.ar J 



p former met 
warfare an army, 
evenahough it 
might be an army 
of invasion, very 
frequently lived 
upon the country 
through which it 
was campaigning, 
supplied only with 
arms and munition! 
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'man in the trenches is making great sacrifices 
and taking great risks. Wc arc proud of him. 
Personally, I may say to you that I have 
reason to be particularly proud of him. 1 say 
it wilhout boasting, because there are many 
in the same situation. I have eight nephews 
and three sons who are giving service to Uncle 
Sam preparatory to going to Europe. 

And so 1 say that 1 am proud of the man in 
the trenches. But the man in the shop has 
also become an important factor in the carry- 
ing on of modern warfare, and the problems 
of our industrial relationship have become 
more and more intense by virtue of the fact 
that the man in the shop and the man in the 



(Xti the 22nd day of next November I will 
have been for forty-four years a trade 
unionist. I still maintain my membership 
in my trade union in the mining industry. 
Consequently my training, my environment, 
my viewpoint growing out of that environ- 
ment, have been and arc entirely different, 
undoubtedly, from that of most men interested 
in industry and in business problems. I may 
have something to say in connection with 
that subject of industrial relationship which 
will not appeal to the judgment of business 
men, although it appeals to mine. There are 
some things, undoubtedly, that I may have 
to say that will be in entire accord, but I 
feel it incumbent upon me to say frankly 
what my viewpoints arc in order that business 
men may give them such weight as in their 
judgment they are entitled to, in the considera- 
tion of the labor question,. 

The employer and the employee have a 
mutual interest, not an identical interest. 
Mark the distinction. The employer and the 
employee have a mutual interest in securing 
the largest possible production with a given 
amount of labor. I know that during the 
past few months there have been those who 
claim to represent labor who have been ad- 
vancing and advocating a different theory, 
a different principle. Some of them out in our 
western country, particularly have been 
saying the thing to do is to restrict the output, 
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to reduce the amount of production, to destroy 
machinery; or by any other method that may 
present itself, make it unprofitable for the 
employer to operate; and that when you make 
it unprofitable for the employer to operate, hi* 
plant will no longer be valuable to him and u\ P 
workmen can then take over the plant and 
operate it for their own benefit. That hat 
sounded nice to the cars of some workmen, 
those who have not stopped to study out the 
problem for themselves. It does not appeal 
to many, thank goodness! 

Fortunately, our system of- education lta* 
given to the great bulk of American «w 
workers the opportunity of knowing some- 
thing about our past history, and from tie 
reading of that history they know of the time 
when (hey had practically no machines, when 
nothing was done in the way of labor except 
by the process of ihe use of hand tools. Bui 
as a result, the amount produced by iodi- 
viduals was very, very much less than the 
amount produced under our modern system 
with our improved machinery. Notwitfc. 
standing the smaller amount produced by 
hand labor in the old times of one hundred and 
fifty years ago, the plants were not unprofit- 
able to the employer; and the reason why they 
were not unprofitable to the employer was 
that the burden ol smaller production had 
of necessity to be borne by the wage workers 
themselves, and instead of the employers 
having unprofitable plants and giving them up 
to the wage earners, they continued to haw 
profitable plants, and the workers lived under 
poorer circumstances and worse condition! 
than they live under to-day. 

The great bulk of our wage workers realize 
that the one reason why the American wage 
worker is the best paid wage worker in real 
wages, in purchasing power of wages, ol any 
worker in the world is by virtue of the fan 
that he produces more, by far, per day and per 

which has praised itself and 
patted itself on the back for 

/its efficiency— the Empire 
of Germany. 
The same economic con- 
dition exists to-day, and 
hence my statement that 
the employers and the em- 
ployees have a mutual in- 
terest in securing the lar- 
gest possible producu'oD 
with a given amount of 
labor. 

There is, then, a greater 
amount of material avail- 
able for use, a greater 
amount to be divided be- 
tween them for their joint 
Their ir 



as thejproduct of 
laborTol a com- 
paratively small 
nu m ber of the 
people at home. 
The warfare of to- 
day is entirely dif- 
ferent. The man 
in the irer " 
important. 




teres tsonlydivergf 
when it comes to a 
division of thai 
which has been 
jointly produced: 
and it is on that 
point particularly. 
I presume, that cay 
training has been 
very different from 
the training of most 

Instead of ca- 
engaging in indas- 
trial conflict, in- 
stead of the em- 
ployer by virtue of 

SS33 
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dtc employee as Jong as it is possible for 
him to do so; instead of (he employee 
arbitrarily imposing his collective power upon 
the employer, as long as it is possible (or 
him to do so, and arbitrarily extorting con- 
ditions from each other as the opportunity 
present itself, how much better it would be 
(or all parlies concerned, for the employer, 
for the employee, for" the public at large, if 
(ike ordinary calm intelligent business men, 
they sit down at the council table and en- 
deavor to work out tire problem on as just 
and, equitable a basis as the circumstances 
wrrounding the industry may permit. 

That means collective bargaining, to which 
a great many business men are opposed. 
Business men lake the ground that they want 
todeal with their individual workmen.— Why? 
I am alraid frankness requires me to say that 
the reason why the business man wants to 
deal with his individual workmen rather than 
with his collective workmen is that his power 
a the employer ol the individual workman is 
tremendously greater in the driving of a 
bargain than his power as an individual in 
dealing with workmen collectively. There is a 
rule in equity that both parties to a contract 
must be uf equal [xiwcr, else (he contract 
itself will not be equitable except through the 
generosity of the stronger party. 

\fl EN do not engage in business for motives 
of generosity^ There arc mullttudcs of 
men in business who are generous, filled with 
charity, imbued with the highest ideals, but 
they do not engage in business fiom generous 
motives. Theycngageinbusinessforthcreturn 
they expect to make out o! the business; and 
there is a limit to the extent to which generos- 
ity can go in dealing with their employees; and 
that limit is the competitive conditions that 
they must meet in relation to their less gener- 
ous competitors. 

And there is one other phase of it that 
should not bo lost sight of, so far as the gener- 
ous man is concerned. It is well lo be gener- 
ous; it is well to be charitable; it is a good 
business proposition to deal with workmen in 
atch a way that they wilt have no real grounds 
for complaint, that they will have no real 
grievance, and to carefully explain to them the 

must be remembered, after all. that the work- 
- men are human. Material things are not the 
only things for Which the employer stands, 
and materials things are not the only things 
(or which a workman stands; and while he 
may appreciate his employer's generosity, 
while he may admire his charity, while he may 
accept the good housing conditions and the 
ether fine surroundings that the generous 
employer places about him, he would rather 
live in a log cabin and subsist upon hominy 
uf his own production and know that it was 
■he result of his own efforts, than to live in 
the finest cottages that his employer can pro- 
duce for his housing and feel, that those fine 
things came as a charity lo him. He wants 
to have the right, the privilege, of doing sonic- 
thing (or himsell. 

Not only have business men the greater 
power by virtue of their situation in dealing 
with the individual, but they also have the 
advantage in experience. The business man's 
view by virtue of his position, his directory 
position, the conlact that it gives him with 
(he world, gives him a broader view. It 
trains his intellect; it gives him the oppor- 
tunity of dealing more intelligently with the 
problem than a workman can possibly do. 
So he not only has the advantage of his 
weater authority by virtue of the fact that 
when he speaks he speaks for all, and when 



the workman speaks he speaks for but one 
one-hundredth or for one one-thousandth. 
And in addition to that the employer has 
the advantage over the workman in being 
an intelligent and trained business man. while 
the workman Is possibly only an intelligent 
and trained mechanic, not trained in dealing 
with problems and with the handling of dis- 
cussions, ft is only when he has the oppor- 
tunity that the employer exercises for himself, 
of selecting certain skilled men to present his 
viewpoint, that the workman comes any- 



tentative agreement that had been decided 
upon, and I consented to attend their 
convention. I did; and I found this kind ol a 
situation. They felt keenly the position they 
were placed in. They realized that whatever 
of strength or power or influence the labor 
movement of this country has acquired, it has 
acquired by virtue of its insisieitcc that 
its membership shall live up to the obligation 
of its contracts. And they realized that they 
were in a difficult position. 



where near being equal with his emplover in -fl/E drove ii homcioihcm.andthisthr 
the handling ol the problem ; and consequently * T came out during the discussions, thai 

that is the only condition in which he comes withstanding the increased cost of li 

near to the position where the resulting coo- while they were uneasy they had no thought i 

;ii i i.. ..?»_i_t- .'imi'iU. ■ • •• tl... 



insisting upon more wages. They felt that n 
was to their disadvantage that they had made 
a contract extending over into next year, and 
that in the meantime the cost of living had 
advanced, and that the only thing they had to 
do was to bear as .best they could the de- 
creased purchasing power of their earnings. 
And that feeling remained among them until a 
number of the coal operators in ihcir midsi 
began extorting five and six dollars per ton 
for coal that they knew could be placed upon 
the tipple at less than one dollar and fifty cents 
per ton. And so with the increased cost of 
living on the one hand and the profiteering on 
the part of some of their employers on the 
other, it was mure than their membership 
could stand, and they insisted u->on a re- 
adjustment of the wages. We patched the 
difference up. They continued at work. 

Many to-day are wondering why there has 
been a spirit of uneasiness, a spirit of unrest 
amongst many of the wageworkers ol the 
country. It has not been so tremendously 
great that we have not been able to adjust 
nearly all of the big troubles before they reach 
the strike stage. A lew of the minor ones 
have reached the strike stage, and they have 
been annoying. 

The greatest reason for the unrest on the 
part of the workers in the United States is thai 
the story has gone forth that corporations 
engaged in the iron and steel industry have 
been making two hundred and three hundred 
" four hundred per cent on their invest- 



ditions will be comparatively equi 

In handling the problems in the Department 
ol Labor we have not sought to impose our 
viewpoint on the employers or upon the 
employees. I have told one of the view- 
points that I have relative to collective bar- 
gaining. We have not sought to impose 
that viewpoint upon employers or upon 
workmen in the handling of labor problemsand 
labor disputes that have come up to us for 
adjustment. We have taken the ground that 
our part of the problem is to find some ground 
that will be mutually acceptable, even though 
it may not be mutually satisfactory, in order 
that industry may continue and in this 
emergency it occurs to us that employers 
ihould bo willing to yield something for peace; 
that both ought to be willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices in order to keep our indus- 
tries moving and material furnished for the 
maintenance of our armies. 

So, in deaiing with workmen in a number ol 
instances I have said to them, "This is no time 
for insisting upon recognition of your union. 
This is no time to insist upon changes of 
standards. If you have been unable to secure 
recognition during normal times, if you have 
been unable to induce or compel certain 
standards that you believe you ought to have, 
under normal times, then you should not take 
advantage of your country's necessities; you 
should not endanger the future liberty of our 
people by insisting upon those changes at 
this time. " 
But I also want to say to business men that 



. . .., ment; that corporations engaged in the ship- 
is no lime for standing upon their preju- building trade have been making cnornious 
This is no time, for insisting upon prof- profits on_ their investment ; that corporation* 



Steering. If the business man were unable to 
secure normal profits in normal times, then he 
should not take advantage of his country 's 
necessities to force abnormal profits at this 
time. 



DURING last May I I 
adjusting I " 



lad an experience in 
labordisputeinccntral Penn- 
sylvania, it involved all of the mine workers 
in that great district, a district which supplies 
the fuel for the industries of eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York and the 
greater part of Now England. If they had 
stopped at that time for even a day it would 
have meant millions of dollars of toss>-to the 
industries of the eastern part of our country. 
They were under contract for a given rate of 
wages and certain conditions until the 31st 
day of next month. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they were under contract they had 
given notice to their employers that they 
wanted a certain increase in wages; and that if 
that increase in wages were not forthcoming 
the mines would be tied up on and after the 
15th day of May. 

! sent for the representatives ol both sides, 
I talked to them, and I negotiated a tentative 
agreement subject to ratification by the con- 
vention of miners. The officials of the or- 
ganization were doubtful about their ability 
to get the convention of miners to accept the 



engaged in mining and in lumbering have 
been making enormous profits on their invest- 
ments. In other words, the thought has been 
carried to the workers of the country that the 
business men of the country have not been 
patriotic, but they have been taking advantage 
of their country's necessities fur the purpose 
of profiteering, and they have insisted upon 
getting their share of the swag. My view is 
that there should not be any swag between 
you to share. 

This thing works, and must work, in a 
circle. If you increase the cost of food, then 
you must increase the cost of wages. If you 
increase the "cost of wages, then you' must 
increase the cost of the product, the selling 
price of the product. If you increase the cost 
for the selling price of the product, then, 
again, you must increase the cost of the food 
supplies in order to enable the farmer to make 
good on the machinery* that he I135 to buy, and 
again you have to raise the wages, and again 
you have lo raise the selling price ol the pro- 
duct, and again raise the food price, and so on 
in a circle. 

The only great value that comes from ihe 
fixing of prices is that it stabilizes things. 
It gives you not a wage fixed by virtue of 
some arbitrary law of the government, but a 
wage fixed by virtue of the stability of the 
industry itself. It (Concluded on pate S$) 
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HAT THIN RUSSIAN LINE 



if Germ;: 



vv Breaks It, Ker Forces Will Double On the Western 
rent; and We May Yet Have to Fight Her With Our Bare Hands 
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•HARLKS EDWARD RUSSELL 

Mi'mbrr .l>:icri«:>i War Miiiina tti Russia 



ill lixv 



in die iViffrt iwnis nl die Civil War n» 

men knew i luu fmin emergency we should 
• nine in Hiiiii* state of"! her. nm> nation or two, 
Hut the fc-aOI-s llrtV win swe Midi ihal no 
man may .-ay with toiifidcme now whether 
ilrilUMmrt slmll mine forth fri:m ii lo lift*. 
Il is ih:i merely ilnniH'r.try in Rehiium or 
■ kiic. nary in Frame that i> at slake: it is. 
.lin]«iiTiii;> all around ihc »wW; ii i* ilt-mw- 
r.|«-y rywIiiTC that lianas in Hie halamv. 
We have goneinio this war. it i:- Id Ik* (cared. 



moment 
i he pit 



all. 
aImi 



i*m in 

i confront* 
think:-.. I 
V\y Amvrie; 



lid 



I I Ik 



Tli.n 



mild la- 



nitlMoiiliilletiiulLr.HintKlini-i 
-l the tremciiduus peril rim 
..mnlry. MiratlA'- -stlqi i<» 
•tilting *latub> l*-i\vi 
nl a disaster ulmoM 
• ill in HniMtf kti*&)n 
•r ii Russia sin mid In 
*>? Why thai wo 
Miiun of Russia I mm ih 
would nit an thi' relent* 1 of a gr 

Gcnitan troops thai ar i ih 

mm- Riga i» U* .... . 

iiiulrd in an irresistible mass upon rite Western 
ir.ml. 

Ttwre arc l,v> German divisions upon ihe 
llastcrn from; ihen? an- only ti|>nn ilic 
Western from. Sn|i|n_iw Germany should Ik- 
.d»li- in release i^odivMous (mm the Riga In 
i In- Ruimianian from. Thai w«u!d mean thai 
:1k- Gi-rman forces upon die Western from 
would Ik- diiuWi-cl. Thai would mean thai 
'here would miiif down to the Wotcrn fnini 
'hi- great lide of ilir Gentian army with all 
iheir ammunition, with all iln-ir gun*, and 
lllhtufl wflh die prciiteH victorv in hisiitrv. 
And what i* there U\*m tin- Western trout 
thin cmiM withMaiid wirli a tide? Noihing 
ih ii i> dure mm . We m^lu a- well In- frank. 
We might a- well confront i hi- situation at it is. 
if thai great army should tome down uwn 
I hi' wi-j..irni front ritev might 
France. II that happened. I hen: 
In- nullum; left between Germany and world 
domination: nothing except the United Stales; 
and the I'micd Siaic^. I hanks to ihe Pacifists, 
dunk- to the iih'ii thai because they were 
Mind tlioiiylu nobody el>e could ttx — is 
wtiliiiut an a(l<>r|iiaie army, without arms, 
wit limit miinitioii?. n-iUiuut look of dcfvnw.' 
~h>. ihen. if thai caiaslropht- shtiuld hap|*cu. 
whi.h (*.i>d forlfld. we would lie left ID lit;hi 
< H'rmaiiy alone with our liare hands; anil dial 
would mean a war of at least five years. It 
would mean the e\|Kiiditure of two million 
American live.-. It would mean ihe expendi- 
ture of probably fifty billion* of dollars of 



idd iht 



of (Ih- Tinted Stales is haiu<mc in the Iralauce. 
In the Omcr^sof this uaiimi there conic creep- 
ing [hraiiRh die Coiinress like the omptrheads 
they are. men thai i-all themselves Americans 
—men lhat have taken die oath of alle^ance 
the KM S lates: ami. protected by their 
place under the security of lllefr posilion itt 
CoiiRrefs. they are imnp i» drive die poisoned 
(hnjjer into the bark of ihe Republic in her 
hour of trouble. We read in our newspa|«T5 
die other day that Kiga was captured by 
tlcrrnan troops. It was never captured by 
flcrmun iranjis. RffBi wa^capuiretl In- Kolwrt 
M. UKiJIette. Senator t.nmna. and Old Hill 
Stone'. They captured RiRft! 

Ami what ibis nation fhotlfd do with iis 
trairor* in Con R ress is exacilv what Abraham 
Lincoln did with die U Folic- te of his day. 
lie had a UFolleiie in his lime. His name 
mli«hani. Ai ihe lime when die 



ition of iho~ 




i defends upon the will of the 
^-iau people at ihis crisis. 
I hcu l.K.k at such a moment when the fate 



ValiandiRham. 
from die security of the sutlers' wagon, was 
tryiin> to fhoot the republic in the back- In 
exactly the same way he placed his olistade 
in the path of every measwe the yovernmcm 
*pro|»osed for the protection and fccuriiy of the 
nation. In bis place he artuc day after day 
and faced every war measure with " I object ". 
until Abntham Lincoln growing weary of bis 
treacherous |terforif>ancc took thai snake by 
die back of ik- neck and cast it over into the 
Confederate brush and said. " You .«yni|Kithi7c 
with die Confederacy; go and live in it." 
Si I say, declare lo iliese men in die Congress 
of the United States. "Yon svmpatliifc with 
(lernumv. «u and live there. Yon want the 
Kaiser hi win; K o. then, and dwell with him!" 

Ilecaiisi- here in the L'ni led. States, when ilic 
future of liberty depends on the issue of this 
war there is mil one inch of room for a traitor 
oratopiR-rlicad. 

IF peace were made lotlay Germany has 
1 won. We hear the pacifists goinc; to and 
fro t£*uiitR their willy twaddle **f |>eacc by 
negotiation or |K-ace in some other way. If 
we make peace now, we surrender to Germany. 
Look' at the map. Observe the tremendous 
territories thai Germany lias conquered and 
overrun; ihe whole of Belgium, all northern 
France, all of Servia, Mtmienegro. I'otand. a 
slice of Russia— enormous territories that she 
ha:- seized. They are her tremendous pawns. 
If she comes lo the iH'ace council, and if then 
ihe is t«. restore Belgium, she must have cont- 
l>eifeatioii. The only compensation sin? can 
•turn to her of her conquered 

of thai would lie thai Germany 
hitiiaied. Germany would be 
eas on the first o[ August. 1014. 
back there and stronger than 
lations have become weakened, 
tot weakened in trans|Hirtation and in 
All of her resources she gets back 
it a more commanding [Kisition. 

.! iminatu the world. 
V are surrendering lo " 
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good 
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of this globe if we malcr 
l»eacc now. Tlwt would mean 
* that Germany which provoked 

ibis war, which most wan- 
toidy in die face of God and man brought 
down on humanity this tremendous disasicr 
and caused ibis uncquated sorrow ami 
suffering, not only goes scot free and un. 
punished, bin is stronger than cyi 
That is what y«m mean. )wcifis 
talk almni (K-aft-.— Fence?— I'c 
can be no |K-ace; never can you have j 
lliis world until the is-tie in this world war U 
determinett Because this is no confh'n 
between naiions. tir U-twcen races, or for 
territory or islands or commerce. This is 3 
stru^RlL- between two trreconcil.tble princiiilos, 
— two principles of 'huinan life, two theories 
of government and human csi-aence that 
never again in this world can exist side by sidp 
in peace. Tlicy are the principle of govern- 
ment by inlieritcd right ami the principle of 
government by the petiph-. 

IF all these gadicred forces of autocracy ami 
reaction win in this light, then autocrat) 
becomes the principle of the world. Nut only 
that, but the German theory of government 
becomes the theory of all mankind. thcW 
to national success becomes the road thai 

society. That means that there is nothing to 
the world worth striving for except material 
gain. Thai means lhat all ihe nations shall 
devote themselves to nothing but to grab. iu 
keep and to hold: to trample upon die weal, 
to know no law except that of the strongest 
arm ami the iron heel; to go on ami trample 
over even- right, lo acknowledge no treaty a* 
binding, to tear up all agreements, to go on 
and on to the victory of material forces alone. 
In such a world, life for the peoples who haw 
tasted liberty would not be wonh having. 

Not only thai. Iml remember always lhat 
nations arc but aggregations of imlividuab- 
If then, yuu tear down even 1 principle ol moral 
conduct that society has recognized hereto- 
fore—if you do that among nations, you du 
exactly the same thing among individuals. 
You destroy every recognized standard eJ 
moral conduct heretofore. Yon erect in this 
world a new system, a system under which nu- 
llum would have faith in his fellows. Even 
agreement among' nations would become noth- 
ing but a. scrap of paiier. Every individual 
in business and private life would be on thr 
same terms in regard lo daily affairs. No man 
could trust his fellow. There woukl be nc 
confidence. Every man would be compcltsd 
10 icgard his fellow man as probably a ilnr' 
and a liar. There would !>e nothing lefi hut 
the principle of gtccd and gain, io walk over 
the weak, to acknowledge no right, to build 
your entire society upon this principle, thai 
might -makes right. And that is what wr 
confront, and that is what threatens the world 
in this menace of German victory. 

lleiween us and that indescriiiahle calamity, 
which would Ik- the greatest thai ever befell 
the human race, arises now ihe magnificeni 



Democracy is Kile in Russia. The Russian 
i-jople arc Iruly democratic* There is no 
danger 10 democracy from ihe inside ol Russia, 
bui (here is imminent danger from the out- 
ade. We must rcmemlwr all the time that 
ihere went down in Russian waters on the 
nth of March, our calendar, the greatest old 
bulk of auioeracy that ever floated. Here 
was an, instituiion that for generations hail 
iufed the country, that had been present 
jlrays hefore it, that had terrorized and 
dominated it ; and all o( a sudden, in the turn 
„| a hand, this hulk sunk. In the great swirl 
of waters that naturally and inevitably hap- 
pened there was confusion. Ol course there 
was confusion' What could lw expected? 
This trenienduus thing had suddenly gene 
down. Vou can nut destroy a great institu- 
tion of thai kind Without creating confusion. 
It is not in human nature. Confusion? 
Why the American Revolution Iwgan in 1776 
d «| it was not until 12 years later that 
America formulated a |>ermancni form of 
government. Can we expert Russia to do 
miracles' It is six months since the Russian 
revolution. Taking into cntisitleration evcry- 
iMor that happened, am) _the tremendous 
nature of the institution that was,dcst roved, 
the tremendous nature of lite problems gruw- 
ing out of the war. Russia has (lone wonders. 



rIE Pacifists arc going to and fro. saying 
ibat we should lend no more ntoncv to 
Russia liecaufc Russia is a bankrupt comitry. 
Russia bankrupt? Preposterous! 

The resources of Russia arc piobably ten 
times its total national debt. It lias resource 
upon resource untouched; ami il has one asset 
%till greater than those; The most famous of 
American business men said a short time before 
he died that 1 he Iwais ol credit was confidence; 

the foundation of commerce, the foundation 
of business, was character. The Russian 
people have high character. They have a 
lofty and an exalted character. I hey have 
genuine diameter. 

We read in our newspapers all kinds of 
dreams and imaginations about disorder in 
Russia. There is no disorder in Russia. On 
ihc day ihat the revolution succeeded, there 
disappeared in an instant, in the twinkling 
of an eye. thai whole vast police system, one 
of the greatest and most wonderful institutions 
ever-invented by man, — a tremendous (tower. 
There were two forms of police — that which 
patrolled the streets and kept the people in 
objection; and then there was this trenienduus 
force of se- 
cret police, 
the detec- 
tives and 

anil ihitlter 
fc-r under rover. 
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creeping into unexpected places, listening at 
keyholes, boring holes through walls to spy; mi 
that the chill of the fear of it was upon every 

That all suddenly disappeared. The whole 
police force was gone. There were no police 
left in Pctrograd. 

Here was a city of two million two hundred 
thousand people without any police. To-day 
there is no police force in, Pctrograd e\cept 
the volunteer militia, men without uniform, 
without arms, who wear u]kjii their lilt arm 
a brass "R" indicating that they belong to 
the municipal militia. And yet from the 
moment that the ancient and hated police 
disappeared to this 'time there has been no 
disorder in Pctrograd. Poirograd when I 
was there was more orderly, safer, belter to 
look upon and better to go around in at all 
hours of the day and night than any great 
American city with all of its |xJicc. 

I say, then, that such people that have such 
a power of self-restraint, of self-control, that 
are devoted to the essentials of order, that 
have such innate 1 respect for the rights and 
property ol others that when all restrict tun 
is removed and when all |»licc supervision 
has disappeared, they still walk the stiaight 
path of duty— I say that suc)i a people have 
such a character that all the world can trust 
them implicitly. 



KJO: have no fear about Russia. The only 
J ^ thing to be a 1 raid about is the United 
States. We may well Iv afraid of conditions 
in the United States, when we sec treason 
unrebuked in the streets, when we see peace 
conventions called and held, when we hear 
membcrsof Congress talking treason, and when 
we see strikes fomented between lalwr and 
capital. Now I come to the next branch 
of my subject— and I have in mind all busi- 
ness men.— lor the fate of this nation Itangs 
largely in the hands of business men. Many 
of them ate men of inllttcncc. They speak to 
their communities and their voices are to be 
heard in those communities. What they say 
has weight. Therefore, it is of the greatest 
possible importance that they should sec 
these issues clearly, and they should under- 
stand that nothing, absolutely nothing, is of 
any importance to us at tins moment except 
that the Rcimblic should live. 

In Duluth, last week, when I was there, 
I read iu the newspapers that the government 
had made some kind of an arrangement with 
the I.ake carriers for freight wi«fll« (foil ihv 
newspapers said assured carrier- 1 ■;■ ■;!. 1 
profit. Let every American renter.;';. ; 
There is no such thing now as a splendid 
profit. There is nothing splendid except 
IHthlic service: that is all. And at this critical' 
moment, any man that says "This is my 
opport unity togel my I wiir»ofinlmr shortened": 
every man that -ays "Thisjs my opportunity 
to get my wage-* increased": even - man that 
says "This is my opportunity to increase my 
profits": every such man. whether he 
knows it or not. is fighting on the side 
of Germany and reaction. 



livery man that foments a strike, whcthei 
he knows it or not. is unfaithful to his country. 
Every employer that forces a strike is cquallt 
Rttilty. At litis time there should be iii« 
strikes. 

I icad thai there is threatened upon the 
CWcai Lakes a strike of 2,500 seamen. Thai 
would tic up all Great Lake traffic. If that 
strike should come, it would Ik- a victory for 
the Kaiser far more ini|K>rlant than any hi> 
armies have won, because' the entire north- 
west is now almost denuded of coal. I say. 
then, that ihat strike must be averted by 
whatsoever sacrifice. 

1 have had much .experience with labor 
unions and strikes in my time. I was for 
some years in charge of a great business insti- 
tution in Chicago. We had every branch 01 
employment in that institution organized. 
Even the scrubwomen were organized. I had 
dealings with unions every* day. I know il 
was not pleasant when I had made my con- 
tract for the coming year to have the driver- 
come in and demand an increase of wage.- 
from Sit. 50 to $15.00 a week. But I found 
this to l>c a fact, and I believe now I am 
enunciating a tremendous principle of truth, 
that there was no labor difficulty that wa> 
presented to me iu all iBy^ experience thai 
could not bv solved by a spirit of mutual con- 
cession and good will. And it ought to 1k- 
solvcd, Iwcausc we can not afford ai this time 
to have any strikes. {Coiilimud on page fVj' 
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Catch- As-Catch-Can After the War 



We Must Be Prepared, When Peace Comes, To 
Capture a Foreign Market To Match Our War-Stim- 
u Inlet! Industries, or Face an Industrial Cataclysm 



»KK tht* war our volume of ninnu- 
lured t&ports was a very small one. 
np,ira lively. The government fig- 



ma mi fan 
«-m kin : 
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in plate,-, and bars is listed as a manufactured 
prodiut. h is not. h i* simply fit fur manu- 
facture li is a raw product. There are 
many oilier things iu the same category. 
Taking ihose things and putting litem where 
i hey Wong, on the lisi of raw materials, wc 
find that V |Wf mil of m.r Dial ex|>orls in 
I'll;, wire manufactured, and <W pef rant 
were raw. 

Of the 3a i 
ihree item* of 
harvesting inn 
ouo.iKio wortl 



aki: 



. when we lake out the 
I oils, iron and steel, and 
\ wc have about S150.- 
iiitifact.ircd cxtiorts'lcll. 



thai 



In other words. 1 
arc more or less 
concerns that have been called trusts, con- 
cerns that have been vilified ami been abused 
for doing things in a large way. we find that 
there arc about $.150,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured cjifttrts left, in the year 1913. about 
S.I-56 for each lieatl of our population, It is a 
pitiful showing. I only call attention to it 
because that is where we begin, when this 
war is over.— just where wc left off in ion. 

arc pfopen>- engaged in manufacturing to-day. 

We are making to-day in enormous volume, 
in the billions of dollars, and employing mil- 
lions of our men, making machines of war and 
munitions of all kinds, materials for trans- 
poriation*. all kinds of clothing, and every- 
thing that is necessary to fight with. Hut 
when the war ends, that demand ends in- 
stantly. 

What -ire we going to do 1 
What is going to take its place i 



cpl 
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labor of this country employed? Are 
going to drop thai business instantly? We 
are going to he worse off. as far as the end of 
the war is concerned, now that our govern- 
ment h in. than we would have been bad 
not our government come in. Previous to the 
entering of our own government into the 
war. the Allies bought here in large quan- 
tities for long |>eriods ahead. Thev were 
IxMintl to take these goods whether the 
war ended or not. Our own government 
is not going to buy that way. li i* going to 
take the goods when n needs them, and when 
the war is over, it is going to stop taking them 
lor itself and its Allies. And we must find 
employment for (he millions of men making 
'hose materials now, or. if we do not. we may 
witness lite greatest cataclysm the world has 
i-VM seen, the greatest disaster to labor ami the 
greatest disiMer to the country the world has 
ever seen. Throw these millions of men out of 
employment, and while they are waiting for 
new lines and the development of new busi- 
ness, you will liud such distress and disaster 
in the country as never before has been known. 
Mow an- we going to prC|b.r* to employ the 



labor that is now employed in making muni- 
tions of war? I can only see one chance to 
employ it. Wc will all agree that lhcdomcstic 
consumption will not employ it. Wc will all 
agree that the domestic needs cannot begin 
to take care of it. So we must find markets 
outside of our own country, and We haw to 

pie eat and wear ami use when ihcyare not at 
war. Mow are wc going to tlo it? If we ended 
before the war Willi $350,000,000 worth of 
thai kind of trade, what are we going 10 start 
with after. the war? 

Wc can extend our trade in a wry short 
time to such an extent that wc have never 
dreamed of providing we ace equipped to go 
to the countries that will need our goods and 
offer ilicm our goods, in such shape and suoh 
way and with such facilities, that we arc going 
to have the advantage over out competitors. 
Wc will have the advantage over the com- 
peting nations of having the capital. Wc will 
haw more capital lhan any nation in the 
world. We will have the advantage that 
our labor has been employed in manufacturing 
rather than in warring. We will have many 
advantages. Bui they are advantages lhat 
will disappear almost as the mist il we arc not 
prepared to divert the work of the people 
engaged in manufacturing munitions into 
making things that we can sell, and unless we 
can find a market in the countries that markets 
have not yet been established in, we are not 
going to be able to sell them. 

T:\KK Russia.tormstancc. Is there any body 
90 simple as to believe that ihc Germans 
who supplied Russia with practically every- 
thing that it needed, outside of its own pro- 
duction before the war are not going to get the 
Russian trade after the war, with advantages 
in the matter of price, just as well as they got 
it before? Is there any news from Russia 
that would indicate that Russia is going to 
refuse to trade with Germany after the war? 
Germany has supplied Russia for a generation. 
If we arc not equipped to handle Russian trade 
and Russian business as well as Germany 
she will supply il again nfierihcwar. How 
are we going to equip oursclws? 

I take Russia asan example. But the whole 
world, outside of the principal manufacturing 
nations of Europe, all of Asia, and all of South 
America, will be in the same category • How is 
any individual manufacturer, or producer, 
in this country, or a small corporation, a man 
doing a business of a half a million dollars, a 
year, going to know anything about the Rus- 
sian needs? How is he going to know any- 
thing about the Russian market? 

He cannot afford to have a study made; 
he cannot afford to have transportation facili- 
ties arranged. He has not the capital. He 
cannot develop market enough 10 do it. 
But if we can combine a number ol the 
principal manufacturers, in one line, and 
together develop these needs, together study 
the situation, we can [irovido these stocks 
before they are in shape to handle the 
business. 

And that will apply in all of the other coun- 
tries, the South American countries, just as 
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well. If we have not that knowledge, and we 
have not that ability to ttade after the war. 
and wc have got to go and fight and start from 
nothing, wc shall be jusi as badly off as we 
were before this war. And we will not have 
France or any other Ally to hold the line f» 
us for a year while wc arc getting read v. 

I do not propose that one moment's lime, 
or one man's labor, or one dollar, shall be 
diverted from the one single purpose that we 
ought to have in mind, of winning this war. 
I do not propose lhat anything shall be done 
thai will interfere with our present duty, 10 
win the war- Hut 1 do propose that our in- 
dustries, our manufacturers, our dealers in 
everj' line, shall study the situation, shall get 
together, shall work out tliesc problems m 
advance, and be ready to lake advantage ol 
them when the war ends. 

*"pHE situation with regard to legislation. I 
* ihink, is a favorable one. The House has 
twice passed what is known as the Webb bill 
almost unanimously. Day before yesterday 
il was brought up in the Senate, after a great 
deal of delay, and a great deal of dilatory 
tactics, such as unfortunately we see in our 
legislative halls at times. Wc arc in great 
hopes that the delay will not defeat the pas- 
sage of the Webb bill at this session. 

The Webb bill simply provides nothing 
more than that manufacturers and exporters 
of every kind shall not be bound by our anti- 
trust laws when ihey are doing business in a 
foreign market. It is only a sensible thing. 
A foreigner is not bound. Nobody ties the 
hands of ihc Englishman or the Frenchman or 
the German when he is fighting in a foreign 
market ; and if our hands are tied by our laws, 
and wc have to do business as wc would under 
the Sherman law in this country-, we are at a 
disadvantage, and wc are apt to get licked; we . 
arc_ almost certain to get licked. The Webb 
bill simply takes the bonds off our hands and 
lets us go out into a fair fight in an open ■ 
field, and Ins us lake our chance, and we arr 
all wilting to do that. 

There has never been such a commercial 
struggle since the world began as will take 
place the day thi* war ends, and I am hoping 
lhat the work of commercial organizations 
throughout the country in preparing this coun- 
try to take iis part in lhat struggle, has been 
done. I hope the manufacturers and the 
producers" of all kinds in this country will 
organize and shape their affairs so that they 
will be able to lake advantage of the oppor- 
tunities when the war ends. 

In asking legislation, we arc not asking 
anything in the nature of a subsidy, or any- 
thing in ihc nature of a protection. Wc are 
asking simply freedom. We are asking thai 
we be allowed to do what our competitors, who 
may be Gcrmansor French or English. or othet 
nationality, may be permitted to do, seek the 
market and go after it in the same way. 
Their governments support them and en- 
courage them to combine. Their govern- 
ments give them every facility, in the way ol 
subsidies and otherwise. We do not ask 
that. All we ask is lhat our Government 
permit us to go out and make a fair fight. 
1 believe the prosperity of thiscouniry after 
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the war is going to depend almost entirely see any serious (ailing nil in ihe business of the 

oothesjieofoufasport trade. Hourdomcstie country (or any length ol time. On iheoiher 

(rade is the only important trade we have to hand, with our means, with our opportunities, 

(jepend'on lo keep our people employed, we and with the education wc have had in export 

are going to have serious limes. If our ex- trade, i( wc build it up, wc ought to find a(tcr 

port trade is developed as we have the brains the war a long period of substantial progress 

and money to take care of it. we should not and prosperity. 

War Problems of the Retailer 

Ways and Means Discussed and Radical Measures Adopted as Solution at a Special 
Group Meeting of the War Convention of American Business 

AN interesting, though relatively un- Chamber of Commerce. It would mean 
spectacular side of the War Convcn- their members getting together toward work- 
lion of American Business is to be ing the matter out to the licst interests of 
found in the so-called Group Meetings, this country- It is of just as much interest 
whose purpose it was to allow a full discussion to the consumer as it is to the manufacturer, 
of certain matters, to the end that definite the wholesaler or the retailer. It is their 
conclusions might Ik reached and resolutions hope if the plans shall be finally adopted, 
passed regarding them. Some of the addresses to start field work through the commercial 
delivered at these meetings were so significant organizations throughout the country, and to 
and present so many points of national im- to gel inio intimate touch with every storc- 
poitance, that it has seemed advisable to keeper, whether he be in the large mctropol- 
present them separately, and often in full, itan centers, in the towns, in the villages, 
in other parts ol this issue of Tlte Nation's in the hamlets, or at the cross roads. Every 
Business. Others, however, dealt with 
matters that arc of interest to a comparatively 
restricted class of readers. These, because of 
their number, and by reason of limitations of 
ipace. we have gathered into a single short 

^formation on some of the more detailed work hands of every retail mcrrhant in ! 1 

of the Convention. States. 

Of especial interest to retail merchants was "I am sure that from this dav forward the 
ibe Conference on Retail Trade Conditions, services of the retail merchants of this country- 
Prices and Distribution, with A. Lincoln Filene will be used in a very large degree, a much 

•of William Rene's Sons, Boston, acting as larger degree than they have ever been used 

Chairman; and the following as Leaders: before, and particularly ihrougli the co- 
Wallace D. Simmons, ol the Commercial ordination of this bureau of the Chamber ol 
Economy Board, Council of National Defense: Commerce." 

Btntlcy P. Ncff of Dululh; H. S. Porter of The prevailing opinion of members of the 

Cambridge. Mass., and Henry S. Dcnnison of meeting with regard to the general problems 

ihe Dcnnison Manufacturing Company. discussed seems to lie well summed up in these 

Probably the most important thing brought words by A. \V. Shaw. Chaimyn of the Cbm- 



mcrchant in this country; would thus have 
a great central bureau to come to, and every 
merchant in the country can be reached 
through this bureau. 1 think that it is of 
the most vital importance that the work of 

"\- '!.;,:■■!>■ i'-.!.- -\:< ■:- 1; ■ placed in the 



■«[ at this conference was the fact that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
was favorably disposed toward the suggestion 
of the National Mercantile Educational Asso- 
ciation, that a Bureau of Business Economics, 
he established which will enable the Chamber 
to act as a clearing house for problems "in 
business economics, and lo solve them by 
thorough going field work and 
This important announ 
Mr. Ncff. 
After explaining that the National ' 
ite Educational Association has for 




mercial Economy Hoard, who made a short 
address near the close of the discussion: 

"Wc have got to get down to fundamen- 
tal in tins country. Wc have ^ot to go 
back to our business with uniforms on and 
find out how wc can bring about a readjust- 
ment and a distribution that will in the end 
tend to reduce the cost of merchandise to the 
people on a basis that will in any important 
emergency release all the men and all the 
capital that can be released, sp ibat you will 
not have to draw upon the vital industries of 
building ships, ships and ships, and cars and 



t*o years been studying the problem of the cars and cars, and wc shall not need to draw 
-tfandardization of merchandizing methods, upon these industries in ' 



"After studying and investigating many 
liropositions. it was the unanimous decision 
of this group of men representing over one 
hundred thousand of the business institutions 
of this countrj" I 



joyrides to the homes of | 
lake them home or be 
deliver)' a day. " 

The importance of the problem of retail 
distribution was stated very concretely by 
.•that the Chamber of Commerce Mr. Dcnnison. Shaking ol the delivery 
of the United States of Amcr- problem as it has come to the 



tea was the proper place to 
Untile ii by being the clear- 
ing house for such a proposi- 
tion. Representations were 
made to the Board of Diroc- 
<ors;and through the courtesy 
*«f the Board of Directors of 
ihatoiganization a committee 
from ihe National Mercantile 
Educational Association was 
pven anlhour last Monday. 

"This,lin our estimation, 
would be fan important de- 
velopment iu the work 
of the United States 



Commercial Economy Board. Mr. 

Dcnnison 
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"A keen conipetition for service had de- 
veloped among department stores and other 
retail stores, a service beyond the needs of a 
warring community. It may be debatable 
whether it would be beyond the needs of a 
peace community, but that does not intcresi 
us now. It was certainly a service beyond 
what a community at war could expect, such 
as purchasing a spool of thread to be charged 
and delivered miles away, as an extreme case. 
There was an excess service, taken as a whole, 
which amounted to very material figures. 
While there arcno authentic figures obtainable, 
we fee! perfectly safe in stating that the de- 
livery system *>f reiail stores had in it a hun- 
dred thousand men available for service for 
the United States. Whether those thousand* 
of men went, or went into a trade and released 
the men who would go, is entirely aside from 
the question. We have asked retailers not to 
replace ihe men who volunteered and who 
were drafted. I Itelievo that forty or fifty 
per cent of the men delivering goods in the 
United States could be spared without undue 
suffering or loss to the community. Wc have 
tried to take practical first steps and to con- 
fine ourselves lo those first steps. We have 
therefore asked that the number of deliveries 
per day should be reduced. We want the num- 
ber of deliveries reduced to one per day, or. at 
the most, where the conditions demand it, two 
per day. Those details are familiar to most of 
you, and the difficulties and the specific con- 
ditions that make it hard in one town or 
harder in one case than it is in anoiher have 
been picked out ninny times." 

Mr. Dcnnison then went on to mention what 
he called examples of sujicrfluous service in a 
war community. Among them were the ex- 
cessive number of styles and pattcrnsof goods 
offered in such things as men's and women's 
clothing, in which the variety ol patterns is a 
hundred limes greater than it needs to be. 

Another source of waste and of overpro- 
duction, Mr. Dcnnison said, is the system o( 
returns and cancellations. — which is a prob- 
lem of surplus service. Measures arc being 
taken toward the elimination of overproduc- 
tion from this source. 

Other speakers, in a detailed discussion of 
the delivery' problem, argued and suggested 
many specific devices, such as charging ten 
cents for all deliveries of purchases ol less 
than a dollar; of charging (or every piece 
delivered; of co-operative delivery* systems; 
of one or two deliveries a day. and similar 
plans that have long been familiar to the retail 
trade. In this connection many personal 
experiences with these devices were related. 

It is important here to correct a mistake 
which appeared in the trade |>apcr reports of 
the meetings. Mr. Francis Kilduff reported 
that 116 cities from 35 stales had replied to 
notifications seni to retailers, and recorded 
their adoption of resolutions passed curtailing 
their deliveries to one or two a day. and 
accepting the balance of the resolutions prac- 
tically as they were rendered. He added that 
daily reports from all over the country showed 
that the merchants of practically the entire 
country are in sympathy with the movement: 
and there is every likelihood that the spirit ol 
the resolutions will be adopted in every city 
ing to an error this was 
ining from only 116 
id of 1 16 cities. ' The 
rcctcd in a letter to 
om Frank H. Young. 
Retail Drygoods Asso- 
ciation. 

One lively dispute 
arose during i L 
ing over the ! 
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Toledo that 0,3 per cent of ilit- retail merchant* 
i)f flic c<uiury hatdly know t lirre is a war. 
and tli;it the nton m the meeting need nnl 
hope to go home and find the enthusiasm tli.il 
they bad found among men o! business al the 
.nnveminii. Mr. Ncff demanded that the 
us IHT cent part of ihv statement be wiid- 
drawn. niul asserted that fully forty |>er cent 
of the merchants of the country haw heartily 
cooperated. The gentleman from Toledo 
refused. The difficulty was finally smoothed 



over by Mr. Simmons, who said, amid 
laughter, that he was of the opinion that both 
ol ilic gentlemen were partly right and partly 
wrong: and that it was a question of gelling 
their definitions mixed, as to what "knowing 
ihere is a war" really means. 

The necessity for thoroughly worked out 
com finding methods was urged as a iiatriotic 
duly, and as necessary to the solving of the 
whole deliver}- problem. 



Finding Their Place in the Community 

( "ommcrcia! Organizations, Busy About Matty Things, Sometimes Mistake the 
Superficial ami Siwctacular lor the WoTtn-vhile 



O 



gfOtlp 

li;ncii 



the Comm. 
War. Thi 



on the 
era. Or- 

meetiiig 
of local 



■•criences and consider what further steps 
might be advisable in connection with this 
question. The chairman, John II. Fancy 
of Ho.-ton. The leaders were Edward A. 
Filene ot liosion ; A. W. Shaw. Chairman of the 
Commercial Economy Hoard of the Council 
of National Defense; and James A. McKibhcn. 
President of the National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries, 

Mr. Shaw, the first speaker of the meeting, 
made a strong plea that the business 
organizations of the country coo|>craie with- 
the Commercial Economy Boanl. "It will 
often be necessary." he said in part, "for the 
business men to feel that the recommenda- 
tions we make are based ii|x>n knowledge that 
is definite and accurate, even though it is not 
always possible to disclose the facts on which 
We make a recommendation 

"The business men of the counirv confront 

tlncy. m nHi,l Imir die liunlen jusl 
ihe sarim as |IK> ROvi-rnmcnl unnlil bear ihe 
burnVn il il looli over I Ik- conlrol ol limine*,; 
.rail m Ihe csum thai wc as ires URCnU ham! 
ourselves lojitthw in rai 

mem control. . . 



be obtained without the tremendous staff 
necessary io apply government control. And 
the knowledge that will lie brought to War 
upon the problems will be better knowledge 
than could l>e brought to bear upon the prob- 
lems if these problems arc given over to men 
who are nut familiar with their businesses. 

"The difficulty is to have universal service 
in the business trenches. It would be abso- 
lutely impotent for a certain group of pat rioiic 
men to cooperate with the government unless 
that cooperation is complete and general. 

Mr. Shaw was followed by Mr. Filene, whose 
talk on the importance of international rela- 
tions between our business organizations after 
the war, is given elsewhere in this issue. 

Charles H. Shcrrill. Adjutant General of the 
State of New York, followed Mr. Filene; 
and spoke of the working of the draft in New 
York Slate; anil in the course of his address 
paid a high tribute to the business men of 
New York. He said that he had drawn to the 
support of the state military authorities the 
chandlers of commerce of the state by creating 
in his department a division of organized 
commerce. A motion was introduced com- 
mending this action, and recommending 
it to the attention of other state*. 

One iff the most interesting addresses of the 
afternoon was that of Mr. McKtbben. of 
Koston. Mr. McKibben made a vigorous 
attack on the slmneimiimjs of commercial 
organizations. Me admitted their good quali- 
ties and their excellent work; Uij he pointed 
out that there is much in the average work 
■rage OHnnwteial organization 
ah iHipukir. and easy rather 




i successful in government con- 
trol of business, and even in the beginning of 
the fourth year of war. there are niuruuiriugs 
in certain fields of activity that the govern- 
ment control has not been as xttisfactory as it 
Shutdd have Iweil. Mm the fault it entirely 
on tin- |Mrt of business men. for il business men 
mil hand together one and all. every one. not 
Just a few. to do what they should do in the 
defense of the nation, there is not any need for 
goverumeni control, hc-au*- ihe iiiuefi will 



il' first thing unfa* 
to me the war and the t 
has shown to exist with 
cial organizations is that we 
tendency to take up things 
attention, which will excite 



o comiucr- 
a decideil 
which attract 
apolaiiic and 




approbation, which will give publicity in the 
newspapers, rather a Httfe bit regardless— J 
do not mean, entirely so— but a little bit— as,» 
whether that is the wise and most effective 
thing to lie done. 

"I shall not enlarge upon that |»iot, but | 
think all of you will agree that there arc itvo 
general classes of work in a commercial or- 
ganization. The first is that kind which 
attracts attention to it. winch excites approba- 
lion and applause, which can hi done quicklv, 
which usually can be done easily, and which 
gets you publicily in the newspapers. The 
other class is thai which means hard, consecu- 
tive work, which does not show results for a 
considerable lime probably, which does not 
attract attention to it because most of your 
members and the public do not know what you 
are doing, and which does not get you pub- 
licity in the newspapers because, unfortunately 
most of the publishers of newspapers do not 
consider it news. And yet that second class 
of work is the class of work that, in the loag- 
run, is the class o' 
mercial organ * 
success. 

"Now. do not understand me io 

commercial organization work means the 
proper mixture of the two things, and I 
regret to say that as a general rule commercial 
organizations have shown a decided tendenev 
to choose those things which will get them 
publicity and show immediate results rather 
than take up the other things which mean 
much greater results in the long run. 

"T WANT to refer further to just one cither 
* matter in connection with commercial or- 
ganization work, which it seems to me (lie war 
has shown up. and that is that after you have 
said all you can say about what commercial 
organizations have done— and you can say a 
lot— if you look at all ihe facts of thesiiuatuw 
in the case absolutely, calmly and analyze 
them withouf any iwrsonal feeling or bias. I 



think you will have to admit that the v 
commercial organizations is, after all. 
I»amtively superficial. 

"What, for instance, have organizations 
done in connection with the war? They have 
been selling Liberty Uonds: they have been 
helping the government gel those things that 
it needed for. its immediate necessities. I 
shall not try to enumerate them. They have 
been doing, in short .^everything which at that 
particular moment was in people's minds 
which needed to Ik* dotte at thai moment, awl 
they have not taken up, as a rule, ihore 
deeper and more vital and fundamental 
questions raised by the war, such, for instance, 
as what is ihe activity of the war, and what 
is going to be ihe effect of ihe war on the 
supply of lalior and the relations between 
employers and employees. Or what ts going 
to be the effect of the war on the demands for 
capital on the part erf private industrial , 
tahlish mcms, in which class I should include 
railroad-.; or what ought to lie done with 
reference to the situation as it has developed 

&twsxsi*-r* *•« 

Io pi on anil rare il " 
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THE MAN WHO BUYS 

Now, u Defer before, needi the equipment that will me hii time end increase bii eificieacy. 




In more than 10,000 important offices in the U. S. (average capital over $1,600,000 each), 
Thomas' Register occupies a conspicuous position, instantly accessible, every day in the year. 
Various departments of the U. S. GOVERNMENT have bought more than 60 copies. 

It is a volume of 4,000 pages 9x12. At any moment it furnishes a complete list of all 
manufacturers of anything desired. (More than 70,000 classifications, more than 300,000 
names.) No matter what you want, this work will instantly lay before you all sources of 
supply. It will show a capital or size for each concern, thus facilitating a selection. Also, 
if you know the trade name or brand of any article, but not the manufacturer, a special 
section of this work, will instantly furnish the information. Another special section gives 
one continuous list of the names of all manufacturers in alphabetical order from A to Z, so 
that, having only the name of a' manufacturer, you arc enabled to instantly find the home 
office, branches, names of officers, etc. It is complete, the aim being to publish the name of 
every manufacturer free of charge and regardless of patronage. These and many other 
features of Thomas' Register enable the man who buys to save money and sine lime, often 
being worth more in a minute than it costs for a year, Si 5.00. It has proved itself so supe- 
rior for its purpose, that all other publications of gratuitous distribution or otherwise have 
been largely discarded as valueless in comparison. 

A test; an advertiser recently conducted a very wide investigation to determine its value as an advertising 
medium. Reports from thousands of leading concerns indicated that Thomas' Register at the present time is 
very extensively used as a purchasing guide ; in fact, more so than all other similar publications combined. 
(Reprint of this report upon request.) 

The Sth edition, issued November, 1916, was exhausted before March 1 following, and more than 2.000 
delayed orders could not be filled. The new edition (9th) is now on the press, and will be exhausted soon. 
Write for specimen pages and Free Examination blank at once. 

THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Home Office: 131 Lafayette Street, New York 

Br«ncht<. 311 Clifo™U Stre«l, S.o Fronciico; 20 Will Jodiion Boulevard, Chicago; Alliton 
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By admittedly tlic most 
practical means, Green 
Stamps induce tltc soundest 
and most licaltliful practice 
of trading. 

TJic Sperry System is based 
on ilie principle that cash is 
entitled to a preference. This 
is possibly the oldest law of 



By offering the consumer 
a substantial sen-ice in return 
for cash patronage, the dealer 
who gives Green Stamps 
is protected from an increased 
cost of doing business and a 
proportionate loss of legiti- 



It is the practical method 
by which the retailer gives a 
scount 

amount tobut ten cents. 

The) - have proved the most 
efficient corrective for the 
demoralizing tendency to de- 
mand and obtain too much 
therefore, an 




The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 

2 ff»t 45lfc SL New Yo* City 



be done with reference to this question for 
capital for private and industrial establish- 
ments? The demand for capital is going to 
be increased very rapidly and ilie. supply is 
going to be diminished. The interest rates 
arc going to be increased, and will keep on 
increasing. Should that situation be let go 
on and take care of itself? I am not saying 
that it should not; I am saying that that is one 
of the questions that should be seriously 
considered. 

"Something over a year ago wheat was 
selling at $1.50 a bushel and everybody was 
marvelling at the price of wheat. Some 
people said, is it not time that the government 
should step in and regulate the matter? 
Pretty generally people said no, it will take 
care of itself. So it went on taking care of 
itself, and, finally, the government did have 
to step in and regulate it. But when it 
stepped in what did you. find? You found 
wheat fixed at $2.20 a bushel to the producer 
instead of $1.50. Had. the government 
stepped in at an earlier period the producer 
would have been tickled to death to have 
gotten thcSi.50 for his wheat, and bread would 




$2.20. You may argue that that will km 
business. Well, in England they long am 
decided it was desirable to regulate the 
matter, and it has not killed business in 
England. 

"Those are just a few of the deeper, more 
fundamental and vital questions which it 
seems to me the chambers of commerce ought 
to be taking up, and which they arc not 
taking up to the extent to which they should, 
and I regret to say that when they do take 
them up they do not go into them as deeply 
as they should. 

" Before I sit down t just want to say oat 
other thing. I hope there will not anybody 
go away from here setting me <" 
pessimist as to commercial organ' 
their work. I am not. 1 am 0 c 
mist about such organizations, but I d_ 
think that is any reason why we should shut 
our eyes to the fact. The idea back of com- 
mercial organization is only now par- 
tially developed. I believe that commer- 
cial organizations will develop by taking up 
this work and that twenty years from now 
will occupy a place in the community 
ry few of us now dream ot their 



Bringing Factory and Government Together 

in 1 



Manufacturers May Render Greatest War 



HOW can manufacturers and trade 
associations organize in order to 
serve the government better? 
That was the problem considered 
at a group meeting of manufacturers and repre- 
sentatives of trade organizations at the War 
Convention of American Business in Atlantic 
City. These men did not come together for 
their own profit. Their spirit was manifested 
in the question, expressed or implied, by even- 
speaker, " How can we help the country to win 
this war?" 

William Buttcrworrii. President of the 
John Deere Plow Company, Motine, 111., 
chairman, gave tone to the meeting when 
he declared : 

"I have been impressed with the unselfish 
and patriotic attitude of business men in 
connection with the war, above all with their 
eager desire and determination to make any 
sacrifice demanded by the government. 
Members of Congress and the Administration 
should understand that business is only wail- 
ing for the call. I know we all feel that every 
business man, big or little, should not only 
do his bit, but, to use a little more of a war 
term, ever)* business man in the country 
should do his damnedest to win this war. 

The same note was sounded by Samuel M. 
Hastings, President of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers' Association : 

pEUSO.NAL. patriotic service of Ameri- 
* van business men is needed if we are to win 
the war for liberty. Each one must 
part, gladly, cheerfully, 
all, unselfishly, 

"American business men 
now. as they always have responded, to t__ 
needs of their country, unselfishly and 
patriotically. ' 

"The business men of the United States, as 
well as those of England, Canada, France and 
all the countries engaged in the war, by their 
capacity for organization and efficient leader- 
ship, are a mighty aid to the government, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 




ample that will»go < 
instances of unswerving devotion that have 
gone before. 

" Peace may come sooner than we expect, 
but we would be negligent if we did not take 
such measures as will enable us to carry on die 



THE call to our industrial forces spoken 
of by Mr. Butterwortli is, in broad terms, 
to produce. That demands the highest pos- 
sible efficiency. It demands thorough organi- 
zation. 

"This meeting is to discuss how manu- 
facturers and members of trade associations 
may better organize to serve the government 
and develop their output." said Walter S. 
Gifford, Director of the Council of National 
Defense, whose remarks are reproduced in full 
on another page of (his magazine. 

"I was afraid, "—this from George 0. 
Mcllvaine, Secretary .°f 'he National Trade 
Organization Secretaries— "when Mr. Gifford 
spoke of lack of organization that those not 
familiar with what has been done might get 
a wrong impression ot actual conditions. 

"There are more than 50 national trade 
organizations in this country' having a life 
of from 15 to 20 years, and there are hundreds 
of well organized trade associations in ex- 
istence to-day. I am frequently asked 'what 
arc these trade organizations trying to do? 
and mv unfailing answer is, "to make a better 

to do thai^lhrough cooperative effort along 

With that as a foundation, Mr. Mcllvaine 
went on 10 ask, "What should be the govern- 
ment's avenue ol approach to any given line 
of industry? I believe that the logical and 
the easiest point of contact, and the only 
successful one, is through some well-estab- 
lishctl. well-recognized national trade or- 
ganization. !n anv industry nationally or- 
ganized, the great body of progressive, far; 
seeing men in that line, i( not tht 
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majvriiy. are engaged in the upbuilding uf 
jjal industry through coojxrauve efforts. 

"There probably -ire not a dozen important 
Bncsof industry in ibis country thai are m»i 
already organized. Therefore wc have the 
groundwork of sucli an organization as Mr. ' 
Gilford refers to. With the cooperation »t 
those still outside of the national oryaniza- 
tions. the trade associations of tins country 
could present a solid front, and come in the 
ajasiance of the government in a manner 
truly effective. 

"The secretaries* organization advocates 
some action by this convention that will 
bring about the apiioiit intent of what might 
be termed a war service committee in every 
national trade organization in America. 

CHARLES S. BRANTINT.HAM, Chairman 
of the War Emergency Committee of the 
National Implement and Vehicle Association, 
told of what thai association is doing along the 
line of Mr.' Gilford's suggestion. 

"Our association, within a Wecfc after the 
declaration of war. tendered the service* ol 
iK executive officers and "j^be assotiiiion i«; 

This cnnimittec has worked with tlie govern- 
ment in the direction particularly of estab- 
lishing prioriiy. 

"It seems to me that this matter of priori t> 
is of very great int|Kir(anee. As an illustra- 
tion, very* recently some of our companies 
«re called upon to take an order for certain 
munition wagons necessary foe the use of the 
government. When these members went t» 
ihesteel cont|iauyio get their nunerials. they 
found that other government departments 
bad taken up the output of that mill, and that 
if they would step aside, they cottkl |Mi~sihly 
eci in. 

"I know from my |NT*inal ob-ervuti hat 

during the past t hree or four months womk-rful 
imjgfess has Ikhii made. The priority com- 
mittee is taking decided step, in tin- right 
direction, anil through the War Industries 
Board ami its iirtoriiy committee I think we 
inl piing to mid a material relief mi thi> 
particular subject. 

"Hut as yet. if I am correctly informed, 
there is no real authority. . I believe that ihc 
guvi-nuncm must establish that authority. so 
that business men will know where they Maud. 
1 believe there should In- in Washington ;\ 
body which would tell u> yes or no m tpicstioii> 
we ought ask. In manv resiicvts that is im- 
posriMu to day. Hut: i believe we are fast 
Suing in that direction. 

"I Iwlieve that authority >lu>uhl Ik* giien 
10 the Federal Trade Commission, or sonic 
similar hotly, sti that the* trade organiza- 
tions might know what they an- permitted i« 

"One of the most foritiiiaii' things that 
business will derive out of this war. in my 
judgment, is the bringing closer together ol 
business and government." 

J HA\'K been interested." said Mr. 
*• BuUrrworth. "in what ha* lieen said 
about organizing industries anil working 
through such organizations with the govern- 
ment. 1 dttrtild like to give an example id 
«hat that means. 

"The government needed .U-oon wugolls. 
It cuninitinicatcd with our association and a 
committee was sent lu Washington. Thai 
miuniitiee included icuhIht:- from mn-ide 
the association, distributed geographically, so 
that it represented lite entire wagon imlusirv 
uf the count rv. Within a week thee hail gone 
<>yerwith the government the whofe iineslion 
"fwagims. ,he ty|H- of wagon, slamkirtliz..- 




are being read by the most 
influential business men in every 
branch of finance, commerce and 
industry. 

These men will spend millions of 
their own money and hundreds of 
millions of their companies' money 
during the next twelve 




It is well 



out one word about 
things you make which they or 
their corporations must buy from 



If you will take us into your confi- 
dence we may b,e able to submit a 
plan that you will be glad to use. 

The Nation's Business 

washington. o. (\ 

StilistTi|»inn: &2 frir 1 jvsir 
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<|You may pay a 
Marks 



for 



Solder 

Babbitt Metals 
White! 



q This extra initial outlay is a 
good investment. 

q Our npid method of constant 
inspection, our use of the best 
brands of Virgin Metals is 
what assures you that you are 
setting ihe best quality that 
can be produced. 

<] We realize that a pleased cus- 
tomer is our best advertise- 
ment and that goods which 
co=t both the seller and buyer 
a little more at the start arc 
the best for both at .he end. 



LONG ISLAND CITY. N. Y. 



Hotel McAlpin 
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L. M. BOOMER 



MORE BUSINESS WANTED 



Pacific Co.i-1. Mint* a iwud. *«h»l» 
twek or KlUnU«k«3«« -- 

i.l.i'.n:r.r.; nrn!.: i-l : 

KO^tt". Mfr~6U.M: - 




MONEY RAISED 

For PHII.ANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 

. tauten pioviik'l fio •lt«i(-cctm canwaisiu. 'Ml 
'mm) nf finamitl BkAfOWttM '"I InililUtion*. Cot- 
'.'Mi.Cliiirdin. l.iliurir. jih) lly-un.>t< c n«i«ccrrO. 
Kioantl.it in.iiu&m "ueiilifd. Mrmutmlviti Cam- 
l*ti(0i- Ample irfrirnm (K«n. 
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tion, specifications, deliveries, and the char- 
acter of ihe contract. 

"They look -with diem cost sheets showing 
the cost of that wagon to the industry. 
There was a cost sliect based on what any 
member nf that industry could do in making 
up that wagon. Those cost sheets were 
handed over to the government. Then the 
formal contract was drawn up. 

"After the European War started wo 
worked with the Quartermaster's Department 
lu have that wagon commercially siaudardii'iHl 
ind fixed so that it could he built in any wagon 
try without the buying of additional 
: -ery. For instance, take a bos 
\ou cannot find a 20-inch board 
anywhere now. So they took a io-inch board. 
An irregular brace was taken out and another 
brace put in its (Mace, and things of that kind 
were worked out before we got into the war, 
so that the wagon was pretty well standard- 
ized. It was still the same wagon, but it was 
so made that it could be built in the shops of 
all our wagon makers. 

"After going over the contract and deter- 
mining upon the wagon, the committee said 
lb the Quartermaster General: Mere is what 
this wagon will cost us. What are you going 
lo pay us? The Quartermaster General 
said 'We will pay you this price*, naming a 
price which gave everybody a profit. 

"When you go down to Washington and 
talk to those people down there, in a plain, 
straighforward way. you will find no difficulty 
whatever. We had no trouble at all. They 
slid, 'tt'e will pay you this price for the 
wagons: go back and plate orders for them." 

"When we went to Washington we thought 
the government wanted only 8.800 wagons. 
We found there was only enough seasoned 
material in this country for 10,000 wagons, 
and that was scraping the country all over. 
When the government officials found that that 
was the lumber situation, they said 'We want 
.Vi.ooo wagons. What arc we going to do 
about this lumber business?' 

"That was the question that was up to this 
committee to solve. They could not go out 
and buy .vi.ooo wagons, and ark every wagon 
maker to go out and buy the lumber in the 
market. They had to arrange to supply 
the lumber. They look three of the best 
{umber buyers in our industry and put them 
in different districts so that they were not 
bidding against each other. The man in one 
district bought all the lumber for the wagon 
makers in that district, and so on. We also 
had a conference with the lumber committee 
of the Council of National Defense, and they 
were very helpful in keeping the price of 
1 11 miter down. 

"We never could have done anything if 50 
or 60 wagon makers had tried to go out and 
buy this lumber, and they could not have done 
anything if 50 or 60 wagon makers had gone 
down to the Council of National Defense, 
each one fighting for himself. But with 
this organization going down there through its 
committee, the whole thing was solved inside 
nf l wo days,— the lumber part of it. 

"The committee went back 10 Chicago, 
sent notice to every wagon manufacturer in 
the country to come 10 Chicago, and they 
re.sp.mded. All the details, the specifications, 
the character of the Contract, deliveries, every- 
thing that a man wanted to know, was |K>iutcd 
out to them. They were asked 'how many 
of these wagons will you lake?' And they 
placed .44.000 wagons there in one afternoon. 
That is a concrete illustration of what you can 
do when dealing with the government 
This committee has entire charge now. 
"Here is what it means to the govcrnn 
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the Quarterntaster General, the Ordnance 
Department, or any of die departments, 
wants anything with wheels on it, the firn 
thing it does is to wire for that committee lo 
come to Washington. Tlic whole industry 
sits perfcct|y still until it comes lo them and 
says 'here is your portion' and 'here is you, 
portion; this is the cost. Here arc the specifi. 
cations.' It is done without delay. It jj 
done in a businesslike way. " 

THE subject of price-fixing was introduced 
by W. H.'Stackhouse, of Ohio. 
"That conditions to-day make it the im- 
perative duty of the government to fix prim 
with reference to certain basic raw material- 

of some of the producers of baste raw ma- 
terials and necessities ol life. It is incon- 
ceivable that we should be fighting a forei?n 
foe, and at the same time submitting to pillap- 
at home. 

"I submit that in matters pertaining ir» 
raw materials and various necessities ol lift, 
we should ignore minimum prices, and suggen 
to the government that it confine its ar- 
tivities and powers to fixing maximum prices 

"In fixing prices, the government should 
endeavor to make them sufficiently liberal 
to stimulate production, but not to go 0* 
step beyond that point. And in fixing the* 
prices, it is the duty of the government to 
simultaneously consider and fix wages- 
Equitable prices of commodities and product* 
are necessarily predicated uiwn the payroll, 
and the law of equity is inevitably violated 
when one of those elements fluctuates either 
up or down and leaves the other stationary. 

FURTHER evidence as" to how whole in- 
dustries arc emigrating with the govern- 
ment was furnished by Mr. Lazard Kahn, ol 
Ohio. 

" I bad the honor to be a member of a com- 
mittee appointed by the manufacturers ol 
stoves when they met very' early after UV~ 
declaration of war. The services of our 
association were offered to the | 
services as unselfish as it wj 
human nature to make them. 

"When the government was En need ol 
stoves, the association was notified, iht 
, members of the committee went to Washing- 
ton, and they stayed there, and they toot 
with them expert engineers in heating and in 
cooking. They remained as long as the gov- 
ernment bad any need for these men, whom 
wc paid out ol our own pocket. 

"The government wanted thirty odd 
thousand heating appliances to heat up .ill ol 
these cantonment buildings. They wanted 
cooking stoves adequate to lake care of anil 
cook for all of these boys who were to t* 
trained lor the service. I am sure that when 
these Itoys arc all housed in these canton 
merit bui!dings~ami tents, there will not be* 
single one of them who will not have * 
well-cooked meal, or, when trichiasis of wintr' 
liegin to blow, will not liavc a coinfonah' 1 
place to sleep in. 

COMPULSORY arbitration was advocate 
J by Mr. A. S. Kreider. of Pennsylvania 
"Organized labor has been standing for llr 
principle of arbitration for the last twcnt> 
years. We cannot afford, in this national 
" to have our mines closed down, to ha» 
— 'iction of Dial interfered with, uV 
of copper interfered with. W» 
lion facilities interfered with. U- 
of trouble between employer an-l 

! that, as near as wc can come t» 
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for Mile, They Really Cost You 



BECAUSE they prevail on Amer- 
ica's finest motor cars, Good- 
year Cord Tires arc sometimes 
referred to as luxury tires. 

If extreme comfort, higher effi- 
ciency and greater freedom from 
trouble are meant by the term lux- 
ury, the designation is correct. 

But tf the word is used to include 
the matter of final cost, Goodyear 
Cord Tires are not luxury tires at all. 

For first of all, Goodyear Cord 
Tires are econom/ca/tires- mile for 
, mile they really cost you less to use. 

In past advertisements we have 
reproduced for you letters from 
everyday users of Goodyear Cords. 

You have seen from these letters 
that mileages ranging from 15,000 to 
20,000 are not uncommon. 

Your own experience with ordk 
nary tires will verify the economy of 
this sort of service. 

No doubt it will force you to agree 
with one man'3 tribute, that, on mile- 
age alone, these are 
tires in the world." 
But the 



Goodyear Tires is not entirely con- 
fined to mileage. 

It is so broad and comprehensive 



The money saved on gasoline 
through Goodyear Cords' superior 
resilience, totals in a season, a con- 




And the saving effected in car- 
of springs anTs^ractu" autnttte 

Nothing that we can say of econ- 
omy, however, speaks so eloquently 
as the performance of Goodyear 
Cords themselves. 

We should fear we were chalieng- 



A letter from Dr. W. H. Roberts, of 
Pasadena, California, for instance, re- 
cites an experience that is astounding. 

He w rites that one of his Good year 
Cord Tires has gone "a little over 
30,000 miles and has never had even 
a puncture." 



Another letter, from Mr. Ed. 
Carlson, of Crookston, Minn., says in 
so many words that "Goodyear 
Cords are cheapest." 

In remarking that two Goodyear 
Cords had delivered him 16.000 mites 
each, he writes, "I expect to get at 
least 2,000 more miles and then I 
will have them retreaded." 

And another letter, one of hundreds 
of its kind, is from Mr. Perry 
Swinney, of Santa Monica, California. 

He writes that his Goody ea r Cords 
"have now made 13,1 43 miles, and are 
in condition to run hundreds more." 

And further, that "through the in- 
tense summer heat and constant 
change of temperature we have not 
touched these tires. They carry the 
original air at the same pressure as 
when they were applied." 

GoodyearCordsareluxurious tires 

economical tires in point of final cost. 

Their quality makes them higher- 
priced— and better. 

The Goodyear: 
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-.Mill; llat imililrili, "mild Ik 
CliamlKT I.. c.Toniiu.ll.l t<i [III! K i 
llial all ■Iklillli.-s hvliwin rnipliivc 
plnyrv shall In- MlIM hy iirlnira 
-irikt-s nr lork-oiii^ art- alVulultly unreaHHI* thi* war. 



igr I ill- aWf, aiHl skill Im- iwidi-ml « an ail ul 
cniniciil InftAin. wlim they ;i|t|,ly In any arliHi- >A 
and fin- priHluriiun im- manufiiKlnrCnr inuiepiirt&liOA — 
llial llial llic LiiiviTiinmil mvil uf iIm- nroRTiili' 

.. u: -* 



For Railways, Waterways, and Highways 

These Three Form the Bij; Industrial Trinity on Which 



Winning (he War Depends 



A DISCUSSION of [III- Mihject of land ami 
* «■ water traii*portatio» took place on the 
refund day of (he 1:011 vein ion; and n-hfle 
it w is not a Group Met-iin* it liatl much of 
the importance of one. It was led by Samuel 
Hastings. President of the Illinois Munit- 
tacturers* Association; and by Walter 
Itaker, Represemaliw of the Detriment of 
Commerce on Inland Water Transiwrialion. 

Mr. Parker in a brief addrcs* urged on the 
runvciiiiun the need thiit it take a ilronR 
interest in the whole subject of Inland Water- 
ways, partly to help out on the present 
transportation difficulties brought ahoul by 
I lie war, and partly as a provision against the 
future. Tlie demands U-iug made upon the 
railroads. Mr. Parker pointed out. are so 
great thai they have small chance to replace 
the roll mil stuck thai ihey arc wearine. out; 
and in a few years the situation will become 
very serious. The thing to do i> to act (low; 
tor in a couple of years we could put imr 
>y--lcm ol water transportation in such con- 
dition that it could take its share of the 
hiinlen. The shaker al*> went into the 
.HirMi.ii of terminal difnrultie.-, and urg ' 



the meeting gave the convention some inform- 
ation on i Ik- wide use that is made of the water- 
waysot t-urupc, particularly those of Germany. 

"The Danube to-day", said Mr. Justice, 
"is black with targe* that have come from all 
over Hurope, carrying military supplies, as 
free from enemy attacks as in time of peace, 
and by this means the railroads arc relieved of 
their congestion: and the German empire can 
move an army corps across from one arinv 
frontiertoanotheriu forty -eight hours. That 
is im|»ssible for the Allies in three months. 
Thiit is owing lo the development of their 
internal waterways as- a means for national 
defense. " 

The subject of good roads wasiniroduccd by 
A. P. Sandles. former Slate Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Ohio. Mr. Sandles developed the 
lioint (hat highways, waterways, and railway- 
make the great trinity of transportation; arid 
ilia't ii won't do lo neglect any of them. In 
emphasizing the importance of good roads for 
keeping the farmer on the farm ami so insuring 
the food supply of ihc nation, he said: 
"As Secretary of Agriculture in Ohio, by 
" I asked forty-two hundred 
• the farms, ami 




churches. I Ih-H 
Commerce should wild 
nation to do what it c; 
contentment, and rural 
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thai this Chamber u( 
ud a message to ihv 
improve rural 
ions; and to 

keep the farmers on the farms, and the farmer 
lioyS in the corn field feeding ihc pigs and the 
cattle, instead of wanting to go into the great 
lilies and hear their heels hit the sidewalk 
Iwiween supper time and lied time. We must 
keep them on ihe farms, and so increase foot! 
production. The empty Mly is one cause at 
lots of strikes." 

The discussion of the transportation wa> 
interrupted al this time by A. E. Winter, of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, who presented in 
tielialf of the Chamber of Commerce nl Green 
Bay a resolution that ihc Senate be asked t» 
expel Senator Robert M. LaFollette. The 
resolution was received with great opplaus*. 
and was referred to the Resolutions Committf*. 



The Scourge of God 

{Conlitiuetl from page /j) 

iree in the garden: and when the officer and 
soldier had left him and were busy setting fir.- 
to the next house, site cm the rope, revived 
the strangled buy. only 10 find the soldier.- 
liad retumed; and while i he officer held her 
hands behind her Imck. his assistant poured 
IK-irol on the boy's head and clothes, set fin- 
to him, and while he staggered about, a flam- 
ing torch, they shrieked with laughter. 

When they had Imroed all the houses ami 
retreated, the next morning, llic prefect al 
Lorraine reached that Get hsemane. and photo- 
■'- liodies of thirty aged men fying 



C^ROM time to time, The Nation's 
-F Business has been asked to recom- 
mend books for 
reading by bus- 
iness men- 
books which, 
while enabling 
them to get a 
firmer grasp of 
the principles underlying success in 
industry and commerce, would at the 
same time give them a broad concep- 
tion of the functions of business. 

These requests disclosed a vision of 
service that could be rendered to busi- 
ness men, and, through them, to the 
country. 

To render that service, expert knowl- 
edge and long training in picking out 
the best publications and in digesting 
them in such a manner that the busy 
man may know what he may expect 



A WHITE LIST OF 
BUSINESS BOOKS 



to find in a given book, were needed. 
The Nation's Business knew the man 
who is fitted, 
perhaps better 
than any other, 
to prepare a 
White List of 
Business Books. 



ftieicfim? il lias arranged with 
JOHN COTTON DANA 



to jwrfomi thai servk 
(ling in our November issue, he will (ell busi- 
ness men the lx>oks to read. 

The name of John Cotton Dana stamps this 
new department of the magazine as au thorita- 
rive. Mr. Dana, who is librarian of Ihe Free 
I'ltblie Library of Newark, X. J., is a pioneer 
in the niovemeiu to induce business men to 
read business books. In commercial circles, 
from the' Atlantic to (he Pacific, his word car- 
ries weight- lie will demonstrate to the busi-. 
ness man (hat "IT PAYS TO R E AD" 




Sales 
Is Best! 



Business today is best where the 
farmers are. Country people gener- 
ally are better off today than ever 
before in their lives— they- have more 
money in banks, and more money in 
sight, than in any previous genera- 
tion. Also, the people who get high 
prices have more money than the 



next few years are bound to be to 
country folks. Food, clothing, auto- 
mobiles, necessities and conveniences 
of all sorts can best be sold in the 
29 states where business is best (see 
good business map on page 41) and 
where The Farm Journal (the big- 
gest farm paper published) concen- 
i-million 




iir advertising counsel w ill gladly show- you how country dealers are directly 
influenced hy advertising that appears in TUB F.vxM Jocrsai.. You ought 
also lorcad "More Business for livery Store," a book warmly commended anil 
immediately utilized by Rice & Hutching, the Simmons Co., Armour ci Co., 
Royal Worcester Corset Co., Hinman Milking Machine Co., S. L. Allen Cv Co.. 
and others who sell through retail stores. Ask tor this worth-while Inmk today. 



The Farm Journal 



Washington Square 



Philadelphia 



The Nation's Business 
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BOSTON 

S3 suit Una 

PARIS 

36 Atmac it I'Opm 



Sailings from 

UNITED STATES TO FRENCH 
SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS 



F.r 1.1.1 ..I M.t k, ,„,■„. A re l F i. H„J oak. 

120 Broadway, N.Y. 



The Battle 
Business 



The Nation's Business be- 
lieves thai many of its rradonv 
will desire to pttsctvt in per- 
manent form the remark- 
able resolution passed unani- 
mously at the War Convention 
of business men in Atlantic 
City. It baa therefore mode 
arrangements to furnish 10 
subscribers the reproduction 



a 10 x 12 wall card, or suit' 
able for framing, in two colors. 
Please »end ten cents to cover 
cost of packing and mailing., 
To others, not subscribers 
the price is thinr"" cents. 




Changing Conditions 

Make Fuel Engineering Company Service 
More and More Valuable 

THE belter, more productive use of coal is today gelling more attention from 
big business men than ever before in American Industrial History. 
As an enlightened coal buyer and coal user you want to gel the facts — and to 
learn whether or not belter methods can be profitably employed in your power 
plant to save coal without costly and time-consuming changes in equipment. " 

For ten years, the Fuel Engineering Company organization has been helping 
to keep down t'ne cost of power for leading manufacturers in 60 lines of industry. 

If you are interested, write us a letter stating the kind of coal you use. and the 
number of tons used per year. We will be glad to give you complete details 
about this Service — how it works and what it does. 

Because of the great increase in the number of requests for this Service during 
recent months, we prefer to limit ourselves at this time to manufacturers whose 

V.. -i-,) u. >U. IT..,, 



FUEL ENGINEERING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

Contutting Fuel Engin**r*, 1907-1917 
106 Eait 191b Street NEW YORK CITY 



had lifted machine, guns, then forced every 
woman and child — 375 in number— into tbV 
lltttc church and notified the French soldiers 
that if they fired upon the machine guns, they 
would kill their own women and children. 
After several days' hunger and thirst, at mid- 
night, these brave women slipped a little bov 
through the church window, and hade their 
husbands fire upon 1 lie Germans in Un- 
saying they preferred death to the ii " 
they were suffering. And so these Fi 
turned their guns, and in blow „ 
gun out of the belfry killed twenty of 
own wives and children. 

In a hundred years of liistory. where shall 
you find a record of any other race, who call 
themselves civilized, who ate such sneaking 
cowards that they could not fight like men or 
play the game fairiy, but in their chattering 
tenor put women ami little children hefnn? 



ifiet 



s a shield. 



DURING the Januarv snows 
and noM 



dear [riend 
urgcon, at the head of a I104. , 
pital at the front, wrote mo a letter which stay* 
my heart as the anchor theshipin timcof storm. ' 
Thegrouml was deep withsnovv. many wounded 
men bad been carried in from the field, but 
at midnight, when his work was done, the 
physician wrote mc this letter: 

" This war is of God. Sometimes it is |*acr 
that is hell. The soldier's life is a life ol 
poverty, obedience, self-sacrifice; we km* 
what the civilian's life is. But for the chas- 
tisement of this war. Berlin and Vienna. 
London and Paris, would have descended into 
hell within three generations. I once spoke 
in your Plymouth on the blessings of peace: 
if ever again I have that privilege, I shall 
speak on the blessings of war. I never 
dreamed that men could be so noble. For 
three months I have slept on the stone: for 
three months before that in a tent; lor si\ 
months 1 have not been in a bed; but I Itavr 
never been so happy. 1 have acquired the 
fine freedom ol a dog. and like a dog I wear a 
metal tag around my neck so that thv» 
may know to whem I belong when it hapiivn- 
that I can no longer speak. And never wa.- 

the wolf: i am on lire side ol the lamb. I 
know the explanations the wolf has to offer— 
they do not interest me. I only wish you weir 
here with me at this battle for your own good : 
for right hcic at this western front this war 
will be decided, just where all the ureal war> 
of hHtQry have always been decided. It if 
decided already, but will take the enemy som. 
lime yet to find it out." 



Our Obligations to Russia 

Mr. C. H. Boynton. President of the Kus' 
nan-American Chamber of Commerce, speak- 
ins at the war ^convention, said that^RussiaV 

yet because of hei resources she will throw oil 
her burden rapidly as soon as the political 
strife within and war without cease and give 
the nation an opportunity to utilize its energy 
in [wacclul pursuits and industrial develop 
ment. 

U'c owe it to Russia as an historic obliga- 
lion as well as in that greater program ul 
making democracy »fe he said to aid her un 
selfishly and generously with all the resource, 
and ability we can muster. Her appeal is onr 
to Which we should respond willingly and 
1 — d we .will do our tttllv. 



Fit— for Your 




In this world crisis it is ; 
good condition. You can' 
your health to run down. 

TheNujol treatmentwill make yon a national asset — not a liability. Takea little 
Nujol upon rising and retiring and it will remove waste matters and poisons (in- 
testinal toxins) from your system, and keep your habits as regular as clock work. 

Nojol is not habit forming. (The longer you take it, the less you need it.) 
No griping, straining, upset stomack or weakening. 

Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless, and is pleasant to take. Evi 
will enjoy it, and it will do as much for him as it does for his mol 

Nujol is sold in pint bottles only; bearing Nujol trademark, never in bulk. 

A'tijol is absolutely distinctive and individual.' There is no oilier product on the market like it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) Bayonne, N. J. 
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PIltsc send mc booMei on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address 
plainly below. Dept. A 

... Address 
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NORTON 

Home Offic 
New Orleans, La. :: Si( 

Agents for Steamship Lines from New York to Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zeahi 

the Far East, Marseilles and other Mediterranean Ports, and Ji 



MANCHURIA, CHINA. JAPAN AND 
THE PHILIPPINES 

The American anil Matirhnrian Mm 
VU ,'anair.a O.t-t: Siur Canal— N.« York 1.1 

A-l.-n. SinGapore. halnv. I*»ir Arthur. Mir.il>. Hons 
K..n<. Mianahai. K.J.- ami Yokohama. Irannhrniins 
i.. ill pM. in llr.| Sra. holla. EM Mte. China 



ATLANTIC — GULF — FAR EAST LINE 

Via I'nnama Canal-New (rrkitris Mol.lle. (ialvco 
ton. I"-M1 Tampa. Saiaiouili awl ..iher (-irt* in ihc 
*™'h rl. in Oirrjx. Jan* ihe W Oi ft nii ami 



SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 



.\'c« York In Cap* Ti.un. M.o-el liar. 
<l'..rl iilir.l^ll.i. haM I.. ,. I'..|l Naul 



SOUTil AMERICA 



I ii>i <'la»- Sli-amcr- im.ler Ihe American Hat— 
M.r.-.! I" M..I.1....I.-. I'-on:..- Au.-. I'....ii... vl.'.. 

-,| i .A : \... Y..;o oj|.r ....... .-all , ; .,| li.r 
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MEDITERRANEAN AND LEVANT 
PORTS 

The .\m<r>Va-l.>-t.v>il lane. I.H. 

Naples Ausanilria, 
- I ornianra. Uraila 
,1 lll«k Sea ,..n.. 



C~rU Ac-!. I.r 13.™.. • B.lnll Stn-rW I** 
LOADING BERTHS: Pitr. 1.3" 

Comienrarrrt) from Inlirior noinia o. (he IfrardJ 
larantce rJleelcJ aaa.r ™ . r^r - M 

DIRECT PASSING Eft SFRVICESi N.-Yera* 
N.»Y»ne;i™.ii.tjim-i 

BOOKINGS TO ALLPB 



LILLY & GO. 



ew York City 
kancisco, Cal. :: 

sth America, 
icr ports 



Chicago, III. 



Levant Ports; also from South Atlantic and Gulf Ports to 
the world as opportunity offers 



USTSALIA. NEW ZEALAND, ETC. 

Thr Arortkm ml Au'lfaitan 
tehuM OdWI: nl-i via r*|W ..I lliol liope-- 
' l«k ihrrci In l',.m in An-uali.,. N>» Zralan.l 
Tiin.r.u; 1>.„m,,i\'. A.M.,"!.-. >l,ll...i.rnc. S,.l- 
a(ll&»n*, Au.-klln.l. Wrllmmm,. I.,lirll..!i. 



"FEDERAL" AND "SHIRE" LINE 
UMUy l>ir«i .<«.«. rmn .VMntn ml Xc 

Zralan,! >.. Nr. Y..L Ml Mkrr l-.lv ,» 

I". S. A. 



INDIA, CEYLON AND EAST INDIES 



[-» «,n„i... c. Kn. Zulu! SU*W C. 1U. 
Dock*. South Brooklyn. N. Y. 

v?*»u 10 out catr will 6c imiroiur,' nirv.inlr<l 
[■fcari Ml iil.ra.UM hrOAttm . r ; L, : ,[,^ 
J*o w4 BMm Aircfc Soulh Am«ri» 
■*W>T. Colombo. CaltulU. M»dr«. .ad R.ncoon 

' PORTS OF THE WORLD 



DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE. NEW 
YORK TO FRANCE 

. Ilavx. IM mm on Icri 



SOCIETE GENERALE DE TRANS- 
PORTS MARITIMES A VAPEUR 

RtX"l" <ri.icc Irt'ro Xr>. llrlran- ami 
in Mar*ciUr< an-1 „|lir. Uclilr.>»iraii 
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Keying Up Industry to Maximum 



jjptu adequate support' I' is partly a 
nf firsi conserving ihc labor supply — 
liave: and u has happened many limes that 
inert lias been a turn over ol labor, even in 
shipyards, ol more than 500 per cent. 

T he Emergency Fleet Corporation will give 
special attention 10 the problem of meeting 
labor shortage through the best technique that 
can be developed,— on ihc one hand, through 
(he employment departments of private cor- 
porations and on the other hand a proper 
scheme of working together between the 
' >yment departments of corporations and 
In addition there will be 
!>ymeni problem is going to 



The Nation's Business 

undertaken a policy of training new worker? 
for industry, based on special knowledge of 
what industry needs in the way of help. All 
this will (end to stop reckless hiring and firing 
in industry, through die prevention of friction 
and through a more intelligent cooperation 
between labor power and employer power. 

Major E. G, Brackctt, of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Office, addressed the meeting on what 
the government is preparing to do with regard 
10 disabled soldiers, with special reference to 
ihc question of their cure and reemploy- 
ment in industry. This question becomes 
increasingly important as time goes on, and 
stc|)s for solving it have to be taken at once. 

Uirahled men wilt need medical attention, 
and will need to bo made capable, when 



■achy. 




every Business Man 



TLT ERE is a new idea — a device that looks like a desk, is used as a 
■t -t desk and is called a desk, but is really a kind of filing cabinet — 
built like a desk, with radically new and very desirable features. 




DE5K 



V 



Models and specially designed sys- and for the solisfac lion that they give. 
Icms arc offered for every business Bv having all your papers, records 

and professional man. Among the and systems filed whcresoconvcnicnt 

oO different desks, with infinite file to w , y ou save time and do tetter 

, combinations, iHcre .« one which ex- w y ou „ ]so ^ thc cos , 0 f „ 



acllv meets y™r requirements: high-grndccabinet(orofa high-grade 

'■• desk-according ,o ho.v you consider 

• fore ™ J»g it): you get a desk and a film* obi, 

- \ \w «« « "«= fl* of a desk alone. 
V -"V and I-:" Systems 
arcfamousihrough- 
OUI the world for 



This is an intensely interesting 
ale famous through- proposition for everybody who wants 
loget morework done in less timcor to 
save money on necessary equipment. 

m. lo'tin /w fu'ihtr in/tanaiion 



\ llieir efficiency 

LOIS.* \ »" 



':^r ' -■• \awman-v.'»I-rbe Mfg.G)- 
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NV«- Vmi.-.l S, | I Si l .„n.,ti l-Mr. 
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1028 St. Paul Street Racheiier, New York 

H"„l, ll, l.id, S-ifl((l,i-l. V" Vml. >,"«tk rfci|K.!,,M.. 
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be supplied. There will have to be facftbW '■ 
for ireaiing shell-shock, .ind other series 
nervous conditions. 

Many of the returning men will never beat I 
fit for industry as they were before the 
and arrangements therefore are being ma* ; 
by the government for what is called occopa. 
Hun ol the milder type. People eire now bei*, 
trained to teach particular occupations, and to 
tram them back to the habit and skill of i Q . 
dustry at once. In addition, these panjv 
disabled men will have to be found situation! 
in many cases: and the country will be can- 
vassed thoroughly for such situations. Tfat 
result ol all this will doubtless be that the 
handicapped man, whether handicapped Irota 
war or otherwise, is going to have a much 
greater chance in life than he has ever hid. 

Even this brief digest is sufficient to shot 
thc immensely suggestive nature of Major 
Brackctt's talk. Nothing more concrett 
strongly constructive, and of more definite 
promise with regard to the gigantic rcvolutwln 
that is taking place in human society as a 
result of this war, was tittered in the coursed 
the convention. We regret even more than 
usual that space docs not permit us to pve 
Major Brackctt's talk in full. 

Major Brackctt was lollowcd by Mr. 
Bruere, who emphasized that "a way mustbr 
found for the establishment of constructive 
relationships between employers and workm 
as a whole". He urged that thc Chamber 
bring into being conferences throughout dW 
country to this end, in which employers and 
workers would be represented, and that tfce 

"\X/E shall not win the war quickly," h 
" V said, " unless industry is keyed up toil* 
maximum efficiency and kept there." The 
speaker also suggested that a great industrial 
board becreated under industrial management, 
for a constructive handling of this great q - 
tion. And he added, " We are not look inj 

If business can now meet labor on this ground, 
it meets it on a better ground than ever before 
in its history." And again. "Let us go out . 
boldly into this question. ! venture the 
opinion that labor will meet us more than 
half way; and when wc have come into the 
bait of cooperation and conference, is it not 
possible to look forward to a period after the 
war w'hen we shall be more able to cope with 
the difficulties involved in readjustment? 
The appeal is so enormous and the demand so 
great that the brain (tower of business oughi 
to be exercised from now until the end of the 
war in meeting this thc most crucial of all 
questions." .■ " » 

lhe rest of the group meeting was given 
over to the discussion and passing of resolu- 
tions to Ik submitted to the Resohiliwv 
Committee for action. 

That Thin Russian Line 

{Continued from page 6p) 
We can not afford to have one strike in the 
country at this time. Every strike can _br 
averted by mutual concession. I plead with 
all business men to set their faces againsi 
anv such troubles. 

I am a member of lire National Commit"* - 
of Defense, of the sub-committee on labor. 
When our sub-committee came together the 
first day, Mr. Compcrs made the rcmarkaW* 
address to us in which in thc frankest possible 
way he held forth the hand of tabor to capital. 
He pledged to capital every effort on the part 
of tabor to preserve thc peace, to prc*«" 
" ; or dissension. He offered that labor 




id in hand with capital to victory- 
icss that it will accept that offered 
ensions! They arc absolutely 
Think of the things that are at 
»any should win, that would 
ess then? 

Let every man Rive to this war that concen- 
tration of thought and purpose of mind that 
have made his business a success. i.et him 
think of the needs of the republic as he has 
thought of the needs of his business. Let 
everything else stand aside. This war will be 
won by the concentration of mind. After all, 
it is mind that will determine. The Germans 
have brought to their problem this wonderful 
concentration of forty years- For forty 
years they have been thinking and- studying 
and- looking forward to this day. ft is mind 
that will win. When the mind of the United 
States, the American mind, turns from its 
private affairs and devotes itself to the needs 
of the republic in this war, with the same power 
and resistless energy that have made us great, 
—when that day comes. Germany is beaten. 

I think of what happened m France when 
the news came there that the United States 
had taken its place among the democracies 
nf the world to fight for liberty. 1 remember 
the emotions of the French people. I re* 
member how the Kitte children going lo school 
that day dropped their books in the street and 
fell on their knees, lifted up their little hands, 
and prayed God to bless the republic of the 
United States, the defender of liberty, the 
champion of mankind, '^ring to Americans 

God help her in her hour of need that is ap- 
proaching. God keep her true to her mission 
and her faith. God give her the victory that 
nil! mean freedom for mankind, democracy 
for all of the sons of earth, life free from the 
chill of fear, life lighted with hope, light 
1 — Nng upon mankind instead of t*— 
>ive us faith to that mission. 



"And Whatsoever la Right I Will 
Give You" 

{Concluded from pate 67) 
gives you costs fixed practically in the same 
way. And so you can go on in the same way 
without that exorbitant raise in the selling 
price, without the exorbitant raise in wages, 
retaining the purchasing power of the wage 
and the normal profit of the man in business, 
but destroying profiteering as it ought to be 
destroyed. 

We cannot afford to allow our industries to 
be idle to any great extent. We cannot 
afford 10 allow profiteering to take place. 
We cannot afford to allow unjust and arbi- 
trary demands to be made by one portion of 
our |>eople upon another. Our first duty, the 
important duty, the duty that must be taken 
care of before all others, and to which all 
others must yield, is to win this war and pro- 
peive our democracy for ourselves and for 
future generations. 

War, the Unite- of Nations 

(Concluded from page si) 
though their turn might be the last to come, 

Australia. 

While all of us arc absolutely determined 
lhat the brave Queen of Uclgium shall gel 
back 10 her place— she anil her young king 
have been living practically in the trenches 
ihcse last three years— while all of us are deter- 
mined that (he young Russian Republic shall 
have the support of every one of us. and lhat 

hn. In 1 ill I. 'nil atu> 1. 1. 1.1 



France sba 



it before the war, we alt of us know that each 
of us is fighting his own war- We all of uh 
fear that the horrors we know are going on in 
Europe may be brought to our own country. 
That is one of the reasons we are at war. 
Many of us have friends in Germany, and we 
also know it is our duty to relieve them of the 
horrible system which has reduced them lo 
mere machines, mere pawns of *a deadly and 
horrible military caste. 

1 recently read something written by your 
great statesman, Mr. Root. 1 1 has to do with 
the brighter side of war. This is what lie said: 

"The war has brought sympathy, ennobling 
sympathy to us all,— sympathy for poor, 
st niggling, pleading Russia; sympathy lor 
little Belgium, like a ravished child, trodden 
down by brutal and bestial armies; sympathy 
for the noble patriotism and lofty character 
of beautiful France; sympathy for the patriot- 
ism that leads, the Italians to maintain 
warfare in the hope that they may recover 
Italia Redomia." 

I can conclude with no nobler sentiments 
than those, — sentiments that 1 have found, in 
this personal visit of mine to the Unitt '~ 
to permeate the hearlsnnd homes of 
and thousands of your generous people. 




Art fcr S.ffe. F« ( «i Wemaora end Ho- 
to L-m Tftam. A beok that'i youu tor «ta 
atkfnf. Mention "The Naitoo'a IMMM,* 
pt*a»e. , / 
DEERE AND COMPANY. M*<mr. fun***— 



A One-Hundred-Cent I. 

(Concluded from page 64) 
manduig tntth from those who attempt to 
guide the public and to living up to bis part 
as a constructive citizen of one of the great 
nations of the world. 

Such action on the part of our business men 
will so clean our industries and our politics 
from waste that our internal development will 
reach out toward all other nations. Our trade 
will so flourish that we will hold a dominant 
position in international exchange. By this 
is not meant that we would be wealthy and 
have the other nations poor, but that we would 
hope for the greatest prosperity to each, even 
as we would strive for international leadership 
in trade. 

If we allow our institutions to be de- 
stroyed from within, what avails it if we win 
a foreign war and succeed in obtaining for our 

Ele protection In foreign countries which 
cannot find at home? Men of business. 

THERE has been no attempt to argue in 
detail the methods necessary to give the 
greatest stability to exchange markets during 
the balance of the war. The proposition is 
one that is so vital to governments that it 
must be handled through Departments of 
State and Departments of Troasurv. Some 
of the reasons for this have been Hinted at. 
not with the purpose of determining or sug- 
gesting a policy, but to call to the attention 
of those interested how far-reaching and vital 
can be the effects from ignoring the value of 
the stability of exchange, and how impossible 

the forces concerned, which can only be done 
by government, 

To my certain knowledge, the Treasury 
Department of the United States realizes 
fully this whole situation. Its action has been 
liascd upon intelligence and the broad lines 
of the country's greatest good now and after 
the war. The Secretary of the Treasury and 
his assistants arc in position to obtain advice 
Iron, those in touch with our foreign trade, and 
they have not neglected to do so whenever it 
has been felt lhat it would be helpful. And 
they can be depended upon to do so in the 
future. Our government is escrting itself lo 
the utmost 10 protect our people and our 
institution*. 
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Collection Bank 




Tiii. bank U particularly nil ..juipprJ lo 
««, manufacturer*, ioofcere. wholcaaUr*. 
ao.l dt.ier. locale 4 in Slat.e Wc.tof Par-n- 
•y!«.nL to iht P.tific Co..!. \V« 0 H,r(l>e 

D . rWo 1*. ■ "p.ei.lii^or* : 

W* mate • apeeiahy o( htndlinf llillof LeJ- 

mecollcctlonUfroa.CorrcaoonJancclnvifeJ. 

Union Trust Company 
CHICAGO 

0*1 of CUetf*'* CM Hrnrmeti't te«ki Joint 



First Federal Reserve 



We Mie*t it it wotlh)' of mention thai 
Xht Sr.i Tturt Company in Nr* Ywk lo 
become J ntrm'trr ct il.r 1-fxWnl Hr«er»e 
Sytiem «a» the Broadway Treat Com- 
pany. wf'ic!i i<-ir.ti\ ir, Atieuit. 1915. To- 

dly tl.ii in,:ilu:Mn ir:r.iii Ci- only 

Tit,:. Co mrtnbrr in the Stale ot 

New Voik. 

Our lIcpMlla «m Aucinl I. 1915. weer 
- I10.5S5.0M. On Auku.I |. 1017, (hi* 
had Increatcd lo Ml, 0*8,000. 
Tnt* g!o*lti Indkaiei lhat our patron* 
have confuraeo" our pxlumrnt in joining 
l tie jyi'.rni. o( nliilli all iisliunal lunfci ir. 
the country are alto meralietn. 

Broadway Trust Company 

Fa.oi.ic C. Up, i-if.uieot 
Wool-orlh Building 




Petroleum??? 

(G»nluth:l from /ugcjrf) 

Kccured through drilling new wdU. New en- 
terprises nmsi bp undertaken and new Capital 
enlisted; Tin's is im|**sibli: in the fact' of 
higher tost* and a larger jicrcenlagc of fail- 
ures because of dry welts unless ihc \ 
1*1 the producer ' 
attractive. 

I do not propose any plan w hereby (here can 
be a chance of a runaway market price, either 
for crude oil or for the refined product. Hut 
an exceptional ly large ncreenlaKe of refined 
priroU'iini product:. U consumed by those 
wanting it for use in automobiles ami not 
necessarily to keep themselves alive, as they 
nvwl cud nr food, but because such tire is 
desirable in the rounding out ol one's life arid 
in the promotion of one's business. The law 
•»f supply and demand, with reference to this 
wreat field, involving the use of the auto- 
mobile in our daily lives, should therefore be 
ffcen reawMKvbfc opportunity to operate. 
Certainly, every i*>s*ible inducement should 
In- held out which it h necessary to hold (till 
l» bring forth a greatly increased quantity of 
crude oil production. 

To conclude, let me say that there is not the 
■.lightest danger of there being a deficiency 
either of crude or refined products necessary 
lor the ufes of our Government, or for the 
of " 



The Nation's Husinkss 

will be needed for 
suggest the following . 
should be adopted with reference to the suL 
jeet as a whole, and which may also apply in 
other industries: 

1. Our Government should receive the first 
call upon all petroleum produced, either for 
nay designate for the use of our 
conduct of the war. 
ileum industry is not so far as 
a war basis. I mean by that 
w that the prices arc reasonable 
no undue advantage has been 
_ .' of cither the extraordinary 
demands due to war conditions or increased 
costs or shortage of cnide. Prices have not 
materially advanced during ilw pr 
in spite of the increasing cost- ' 
in wages and high costs of 
believe the trade generally will 
position, making only such ad 
prices of their products as may be 1 



and fai 
taken 




eh. 1917 

to meet increase in costs of manufacture or 
material or crude oil. 

,V Should, however, there develop a ten- 
dency towards the estalmshment 1 * 

away price, for instance, for gasoline 

invite Government regulation of prices. 

4. Within ihes.- limitation*, the law of 
supply and demand shmild he permitted to 
operate freely. There should In: a campaign' 
of education of automobile users, showing them 
how they can obtain the utmost usefulness 
from their cars with a minimum consumption 
of gasoline; ami atone all else, even* possible 
inducement. patriotic educational, and finan- 
rial, should Ik- given to itu- crude oil producer* 

where plenty of oil Estill iwealnl-aU the 
crude petroleum which may be necessary not 
only for the conduct of the war. but enough t,. 
insure the progress of business and the happi- 
ness and comfort in* our daily lives. 



Therefore Be It ReSOlved- 
ThaL Industry Pledges Itself to War Till the World Slltlll 
Unsafe for > ' 




future generations 
War Convention <' 
— at 



Welly Fargo Money Orders 

Are a convenience to both sender and receiver. You only 
have to put up the money and ask the clerk to make out 
the order — to any person in any town on the western 
hemisphere. The receiver may cash it, endorse it to any 
firm or individual, or deposit it in the bank. 

In case of loss or theft you hold 
a receipt wh " 
pro 



O man can tell in this day Just what Twenty-lour Resolutions, liut it will pmk. 



ably be something like this: 

"Here, for the first time in history, 'hi 
business men of a nation of 1 10 million people, 
representing the greatest concentration of 
economic power in the world, assented to the 
greatest single economic and social change 01" 
which we have have any record in history— a 
change that was to base government, busines.-. 
and all the fundamental conditions of lift-, 
on cooperation ami fair dealing between men 
and nations. Here, in convention assembled, 
the business men of a whole nation slaked 
everything they had in the world in their 
readiness to see that change through, and to 
>upport to their last dollar and their last man. 
the War that was to make it possible." 

And these are the words into which the men 
<rf the future will read that meaning: 





How Do You Shelve Your Loose 

Leaf Records? 
In Bundles-or Book Form? 

Any office !*>>■ ran .la I he littler fcy ipinc 0* 

F. B. Loose Leaf Holder 

Prartir.il ami law priv—d. 

AilluMatta'r lu fit JHW »Ur of |WW." 

lt.-I.lwMt.-m ni it-... fncwbw oi prat. hlMifc*. 
S3. 00 Per Dozen 

ROCKH1LL & VICTOR. Solo Aecnts. Dept. "F-B" 
ni^ lvN tonn.wm. 22CKIfSt..N f wYctk 
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nun-riali ;ir:l < (ipphr* it l» .iralc Ufili jiritci and ftr»: 
mdu-ltbl iirij^crni «u iku ini u«vrrnrofni fan-" rii! 
IM pntrfi'in i ( procurim; tin- v.i-i guasniiiit mmim! a' 
irtMiiubU- prifpi and - rapidly ai m-d^l Imt of prwurim 

lli--,'-|1l.i:Uiln ' ■'• ^ m.nn.r i„ j al If < 1 tit si L - :i> ] <p<iM' 

«illi Induiifial 11!- au.l villi .Mahli-h-l w*iV. 

Whv.MH.iS. Il it >•"' I" '•■ ii|-v!"l lli.U lU r-.mriiKf- 
r.lli-rt liy lUr i»"plr in lini.'i of p.aee "ill fMldr Ihr l^"'- 

WllKSi:*-. It i- lln' ilc-id- .mil pii(|«»f iA o-it pav'.e u 

■(VFtiurBonnmem " tiliimi lioii.it inn and delay all pu»m 
T lo *4n the w-at. aiwt 



0CT0BE8, 1917 

-meenmeni 10 bu*ine*». lire lanviMH ihould km- law 
fr dutinc itic period of Hip war to control prtre*and thr 
1 --' '— -jtil* and private need* to 
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i product 
■fciVeser extern may 1 

Rtsotvra. By tbe rc«e«mailve* cJ An 
bdlnpM ™rl In war convcinian lhat all -it buying 
br BoeaiK"! under the contrvl ol one board of eit 



''u'w^MMp Rssweo. Thai thi* war mppiy 

ill should be aiv.n lull i-i-i-r io privure war 

Ive beii vMBUp W Hi* Kovcrnmeni a* In 
rand delivery and In a way to maintain eescrt- 
;-.! -, Luiriil life without dliiui!>Ii-« Mici.il and ett.r.umic 
^odlilnm: infljJii-K ik- (J ri« pike* Ml only to ihe 

revernmcnt but Io ihc public on rts-nlMl ptodu.-I. and to 
<i : !«i'iVi'j«c output m a nv.umir in ptoinotc «l» wimwal 
ileifriwar.il the mainirnanie i.i our in.lmiri.il struct me. and 
Hi ir Fi.'Ki Jiin HhMitAEii Tlial Cni>Kics> be l.eirby 
requested to [OM Well MilUlc a. nuy be nrceMatj; 10 slvir 
it* 1'ceu'drnl ol the United Suit* all power neerwry to 
ccKentrair In thir nunner I be itwurce, .,nd the Irduiiria! 

Wtf) of our counliy ..ituiir.K the war. and 

ll" O FORTH*" R«vHVLti. That Hie N 3 tl:,n.<l CbnVr 

.<o III uimoil lo make r five five 0* r.u'pOK-« <J_lIie*e 
rewloitora. 

We Muil Help Ru.ii. 
ii«AS. The Urriied Shim of America, for ihc prc- 
- n ol it* Independence from ihc domination o( mdi- 
racy and to do 111 fu'l pan in tV.e cstaVjjhrotni 
Hie Ideal* In tbe world, enicied Inla war with 

■n April 6. 1917. and 

.„ S. the Chamber ol Commerce nl the. United 

rcurr*eniin( marly 1 .000 Chamber! of Commerce- 

V .__ 1-1 " - I ■-■ ■■ I., -i.a-. mm ft... 'full'. 



iivri u-jmiiu-M linn. - " — 

Convention September 18-11. 101 ; in order to device way, 
ind mram to cocpeiatr lor the destruction cl GtffOM 



mittcc on Ubor of the Council of National Defer.*- and *> 
clo-iuemly muted before thli Convention by Ihc Secretary 
t>f IjBoe. "lhal durin E Uie pre»eni enierBencj- employ"* 
and employee, in private hidtmrie. ihould noi attempt to 
cliante ihc .tandard* »Weli tf.ey «cre unable to 
ckanre under ncrrrjl condition!" tx endorsed by tbe 
Clamber of Commerce of ihe United Slate* a* the oece**iry 
lo,«l» Ice mailtnura ptoduetlon wMtfe the country l» a* *^r- 



■ Sive (he Dsyli(hi 
. Adoption ol (he daylitfct cavfnc plan w< 
. . ihc nation'* auppty of coal and add 
the pcodactlvenei) of many millions of world* in j 




mjnyraern 



Ihe blrlh and iiie vf h new and rree Ruula found cd 
rflhu ol all men to e-luality ol opportunily ar.d 
' ofllfeJIbeny *nd the puri-jilol bappineM.BDd 



cd ; 



I fortft* 




*U 



Hniltt Alter o._ 

df5cdtln and alrlvin». nr.d ihedeyation of the fte al,.. 
ul«M» ol in coli'ent ekUen". Hit l,nne<l State* <•! Aioerlai 
ha* no* been (cited tc. entei upon a muBBle fui (he p«- 
«vatlono(iuii"!epei»lejiceand iheiuMrtlcl ilemoCratic 
ileali In Ihe world. wWdi already hai called foi r lie mrol!- 
raeniof fO.OOO.ltti Aiutn:.^ <\u,.r.< In- n-.iliuo 1 wMcr. 
tbe mting of (7.000.000.000 for war e.pendiiure*. the loan 
of (I.OOOOOO.OOO to the Allies tncliidlna Rtiuia. and the 
ir^lliwiionoJlliecniiiederaocratitrcwjtfxtcJilicm^^ 

WtUKKAE, The Ctiarabec n( Commerce nf (he U>Dol 
Slate* be-.nily approves the arlk.n of Hie Lniled Sales 
Covernmtni in DMiitins fiee Ku**ia with money credit* 
aid wit'i "r niuiilir!. iii(!i:i!inc LirEe r.iimbers nl r.nlriurl 
car* nud locomollvM and U'lieve* *uch [-.Urj- »huuld U- 
,. --ti, i:H. and fu rther irum- i- ,.mvinc(d il-it ™!onB as the 
new democracy ol Husiia and the.nlder democraO" of 
America iiand Hiib oiher deiniymtic ainom jcri-j her 
inlh. Germany can new* ■ave™J in tbe drsisni ol bei 
luionaile anvermnen! to dununaw the ««.itd; now. ibeie- 
foie. 

BB It Rkw^TU. That ilic Clumber of Co.mnwrce r-( tbi' 

LVJlnl Sl.it!-. welfom'.-i il.r n;,;..,- 1. ,-.kv «Wch 1« Bivtli I" 

American bu^n«. mm to join tl.cir crfoni will, it„xe ol 
tbe people cl free Ku^l>;:",.i . 

8k II FuitttUB Kfsouv i.o. That the Clamber of ( cm- 
nwwnl Ihr United li'.n'.iy e.«U'n.j« to tl." iiruvi'Mitil 

ca.irntnenl and 10 nil (Ik* l»ci*rd» «l RbmM It* lieaitli-lt 
-imtattiy ar.il *«p;mri and iu i-ricct conlWrncc Hut they 
•ill cany through l«^ petmanrni vk|o^ the iriunifli- 
d| ihe revolution ami. ii: i(-i;--:ali.n wnb (I , ir Al in. rule 
rale demncratic iUealr ihTpuuhoti tht -ntld lor tin piv*t*nt 
imI (iitufe acneeaiiona. 

Let Buiinn. Sell Liberty Loan 

WhnrEAS, The lriiMne*< inii<rv*l* icallte lliat for ihe 
rilnrou* prrneeulinn e-f ihr war (»r(e Mint* of money are 
needed maKng r-«.c*H,cy nl'liiion io «umi raited by 
mation. ihp nellir^ of s.iivninient liornii. «e urre, (|u- 
henness men of t't li-ilinn to devote Uie ume uniinr.- 

' -^sasis 

itcenmeni in 
iy aililtancfl (o (heir erap!o>-cc» in the par clia*c i 
Pot a One-Hundred Cent Dollar 
Whereas. The fnrthtn (rade ol ihe foiled Siaie* (»>r (he 
Uit n*eal year ihow* a Uilanrc In lave* ol tbi» country fi 
aeatly .4.000.000.000, arwl 

WtitMAi, Loam to our Allie* nrc.it ly citeed our "lavor- 
jbbtulanreof trade/' ar.d 
WREttKAj. The continuanec ol any *el of condition, 
'i tend to collatl import* l-tati-e impori* repie^ent 
-ly r*orm o'eeih (oymeitl « htch oilr enliif forcifin Hade 
(ng. and 

at*.. Hlih foreiGn ciclianxe premium* i-enab'ie 
l and lend totfnvirty.io incieaie ihe *Wn|DtM 
nir>' debit lialance wh.cli tlie nation ii roliine up 
ii the future In the lorm of foceicn tuan*. and 
W. The advances to our Allie) now prmini) , 
I leading to ihe dipneiation ol ihp Amclkan 
oiei)iii m-u'teii. bcvau*cof lack of gov*rnnieni,il 
>n, and 

i.'-s. All our Allies arc now lakins everj' «ep 
y to pro'.cei llicir own cunrirics abtoarf. ar.d 
'TA'i Tlte Araeriean doJljr ii now ai a dbeouM ol 
e to iwrMy per tent in nrutr.il fcirciin connirl'-: 
KW, Tlat ihe United Siaie* Ccnernmeiil 
■ departmeni* take « hat ever nciion 
i^Lctw « patiiy the American dolU! 

dB Peace Standird* While War La.M 
.Hl>. Thai Ac winritde pr^cralmrd by thv Com. 



Ihc Seaale and await* action in the Hcuk; I* It ihrtrfoir 

RESOV.\*SO.' r '— • - 

States time* 
Under) Sia 

totmne. 

Mo War PrafiiMrini 

Rcv>Lviin. Thai anting the war It b e**enilal to the 
maintenance ol sound industrial relation* thai 
ihere be no piof.ieerini by producer, dlatributer, labcec or 
rnanuf&cturci. 

Good Roadi Needed for War Traffie 

WNoeas. It H e**cniial thai all ihe Irani 
facilities of the nation «hoj!d be bir-uiht * 1 
of efficiency In order thai food*—" 
rconnmlcally from the laro* to 
luted product* be (noted at ' 
tori' toihe coniu-oer.and 

WiisasJ*. The Public lliahwaii offer a locd piompt 
and .-c-onoaiica! mean* to lupplemeni trarmpoiiaiion by rail 

nod waler. their fore 

Mb it Rfsouno. That the promm imoroeemeni of our 
J'ublic Ulihsrayi f* important and *hcu!d be forwarded In 
Wet* proper seay. , 

War Sir-ice Committee* Needed 
Whums. The deaKnt*. of ihe Boveroment vrit h the ttosi- 

oeM n-tn o ihi. country Incidental to tbe war «U! U or, a 

■cale and of a — " ■ 

manfa, I 

lahllihed ' 

Induuty: 



nicaniiation* ihould appoint a War Seivfcc Cor 
Independent of any Kovemmenial tc-mmillcc. «oc-. 
mittee io Ix* made up of leptescmaili-e men in ihe ini 
whether or not they be member* of tuf h Oftart I ration, j 

Bit ir FUlTHM Xbwlvbo, That In all maiteo peilainln 
in any ilven iniluitry the KO.rmrr.en! *hou!d deal with tl ' 
eommiiiee wherever uoiii'ilr Iraung to ii where praclie ' 
ihe. proper diiiributlon ol all oidm for material. 

Arbitration foe Labor DUpules 
KnoLViiD. That we recommend the creation of a Federal 
Huatd W be «t\iUtoted equally cf rep tese mail vei ol em- 
ptoyen. employees and the uovfrnmeM. m *hieh (hall be 
referred all naiiordiipules between employers andemployeei 
d jring H:r "ar; ar«l we affirm thai durin« the adiuncient rf 
■iiih d'.r.iitei Ihere thauld be no inlerruinion productii-n 
by lockout, iirike or other ciu»e* within ihe control ol 
employer or employee, and thai the deci.-iom <■! Ihc board 
• 'iculil U iiceiite-1 i' i.i 'i.l <:-a by both partir* to thin r nJ 
we Invite Ihceoopeoilon ol labor and plcdse our own effort*. 

Warn Uoivcrul Uilrtary Tniruei 
Wiierua*, The Clumber of Commerce of the United 
Stale* of America at the RUh Annual Nfectini In in 
National Defense Resolution advixaied Ihe adoDtMn ed 
ccmin mra'nre* concerned nilh Ihr defense ol Ihe rulijn. 



Sgbitantially all of (he reeommendailon' 

embraced In thai retolation have be-n put iiiu.ileet with 
ihe eieepiwn ol thai one rrlerrini to Universal M'diian- 
S.rv*ice: now. therefore be k 

Bewlveo, That the Chamber of Commerce of Ihc 
United States rriternie and re.imra in convktiw that the 
^dii^tlon of Universal Mliitan^Trai(U>a ai Uid du«n in 

rfAH^VanKl^^ 

rrpjVican lot m ol ernnieiit. no doctrine m-j.-r truly 
drTr.ucraiic l»-n lhal which inert* lhal trery aWe bedled 
male cillicn os,e* military tervlee io W> eounlry. 



Let laduatr? Coenbine lor E*port 




The Standard Check Protection 




and uniform method of writing and [ 
drafts, bills of lading, etc. r ' 



f\VR latest 191* model 
Protectograph Check 
Writer protects the full 
amount in ihc body of the 
check. Writes amounts 
in Dollars and Cents (in 
words — not figures), exact 
to the penny, in two vivid 
colors — a complete word 
to each stroke of the 
handle. This is the fast- 
est, most efficient, legible 



The Protectograph 

CHECK WRITER 

s,-m-s fifty one dollars six cents 

Other IVoinctograph models in all si?es arid prices up lo So 
—a model for ever,' business and individual requirement. 



to furnishing owners of Todd machines with s|>cci.i 
■clis and drafts mad? to your own spetificaiions. 



'flic Todd S>-5icm cx<c 
I' ROTO D Chemical-Fibre 
Ask for samples and prices. 

Check raisinc is a very 'eal danger to every business man who docs / M 
doc* not use the FrotcctoRraph. A confidential book on check *a-s=j» / Ho 
swindles, written by a celebrated detective, free to any rcspon- vpSTji 
sible business man who encloses this cou|>on with his business / FREE: 
!t,lcrhe ' 1(l - / Stmt u> *u, mM 

TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. / ' ' 

i&M 

1174 UniveraTt, 




•ft «/ FtMtUWtt, . 
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RjTsotVBB.That ihe Chamber of C- 
States approves ihc usefulness of the U 
tarat Service and recomnterids thai C 
saldseiviiebyampleappropriatiuna: ' 
esiensfon as a «ar mmare. 

Endorses Commission on foreign Tradr 

Rssoivsd. Thai this cnovtnUoo endorse* the aclioa oi 
ihe Dirmon in cm line b foreign mmnWon, tor.ilnimv 
upon lurSrienl fixr.it being obtained for lis support. «3u 
shall proceed abroad sod study and report u— ■*■ 



■hereby the business of the country may b> 
lo the problems that -III arise durlnj and alt, 
cue that lu dUpalch t* expedited by the e. 
Iron of the members of tbe Chamber. 

Per Co-operation lo Ma Milil 
,-Wnwuus. The Chamber oi Commercs of i 
Stairs has placed itself r.n leeord lo favor ol I0\ 
Biini'of price* on essential products, and 
^Vhei<^5. Such fi^I price. of o*«»i(y be based ca- 
va ch coal of production. including nfsv naleiiaji^tarsx 
traniponaifan. etc.. may vary from time to lime. 

Hi ir Rreoi-vao. Tlial the Chamber of Commerce u* ih. 
United States Ol America urge upon such hoard or beards 
as have the responsibility of 10 fudoi prim that (bey .hill 
-iford opaortuMiy to industries affected lo p 
lo tost ofprod^ion 10 (he end thai suer. fb 



*t combined competition from 
i» of other nations, and 

■ to A met team 

" i that restraints 
4 the Moose ol 

Sly and b now 

before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce; 
now, therefore. 

He m HtMii vrn. That the National Chamber assemble.! 
<n a War Convention of American Holiness wishes In re- 

iti.-.i!r i:> riilirr npre" : :ini i-j.ice :r.ins l!ie E".<1 "nrKirt- 

ance of uch kcIsbttM lotfw wrifart o? American industry 
.n<1 trade and 

Ut trfr-vaiitt* K«SOLVe,o,Th*i aHWa«l. the occupation 
..( the Strut* Committee on Inter s.aM GflMm «?'« 
f»»!>oul< for other legislation of importance is Ihonwihly 
retire.], the Senate Committee on interstate Commerce 
<• asked f rri-ori the present bill, known as the Webb- 

l'..-1-.ru.-i- jii!! r.. Lii..-:,-, ( r Kn.-rl Tr;.,!,-. ir. <-i.!rr thai Cn 
■ Ihii l.i'l V ....r-rjerrd by the Senate :md 

luenion ol Us passage may be pot to a vote befoie the 
.•(liotKntneci .^1 the present srs'^n of drntif" a:ui 
\irrii.-j;i r.i-Kt trade ii b:n-.nlt di- t-. lace «~t:i the 
...ndition- «Kicli follow Hie close of Hie Kuropean War. 
Aliens Should Be Natoraliaed 
WHE«h*K AlleM enioy the benefits of ilic free iHftitQ> 
(•on* and pro<i«rity of this country ilthoutib exempt from 
niTtury leivife: 

tit ii Rt.^i.vri>. Tr.M .ill atiif. il-l lii? 
Ctutaboi of Commereo ol the Unlied States are uiaed lodo 
al) in theli po«er to Knaark itiirtoM aKem lo lake their 
•l,iml U[«n jn equality uilbc/ar citirer.? Lit :hr Mrr.f 'A 
the United Males by makinc application for chtwnsUp 

To Promote Intem»t»ooal Chamber 

Rt«ot.v ci>. Tlut the Chamber o! Commerce of the Uruttd 
Stale* re-iue<t it« Directors to appoint a committee to make 
* Muly <& the •uiev.inn of the icconvenins ol live Inter- 



^RrSuvco^T^it'th 
HSth the Ifnirrri 9,t±u 
jpiwlnt i 




-iKSiesatc apicunt of them bid lair In the folure lo be i 
iliilurbine intluei:re to the bank inn. b-Jilnesa cJ tbecounm- 
tolbe inconvenience cJ the public, and 

WitctCAS. The bill now before tbp ConuesJ forcr tvjJcTt. 
a van innca5C in these eaiWnasimenti to the country* 
ihcrefote. 

He ir RESouvrp. That the Chamber of Commerce of (he 
United Sutet Mronxly recomairiiils in the Coniresi that 
thebUlorbwbesoair.ended at to cause the toUl tax, «bcn 
above a certain amount, to be payable in four quaiierly 
tnitatlments. 

Would Admit Forci|ticn to Cotsiwise Shippitu 
WiUBVl. Many coaatwfsc <-eueIs have already been 
withdrawn fiom the coasiuue traile. a-id 

WhckEaS. The i>-(,r needs o! the fovrinmrnt may teQjIir 
the wiibdrae-al of all caasiwue mntuce auitabk for overtesa 
tramport. and 

Wnitsrov. Railroarl Irar..r>ortatio'v alirady ioadcquaie 
to supply the many tndar tries e-oentbl lo the •ucrrwliil 
rroseeutlnn of the wnr v.oul.1, by the withdrawal of our 
.oaiiaise dipping be still futther ove/t.ued. r.ow. ihmfore. 

Be it Rssolvep, That ** 
bciineu tirKe* upon Coni... 
oi the present session le 




Would Help Commefcial Economy Board 
RrsotATt*. Thai H is tbe sense of (Ms meeiinj that ihe 
retail raeiik.nti nf the. United States lend their beatty 
.ir.l .mi- c f ( «iperai:on to the Comm-'slil Ktnnoaiy Hoatil 
o' «l:r Cr rf Naiienjl Defense and to the United Stales 
ChamtKt ol Canvwrw in brtnilnR aboul eco~omie» ic. 
ict-il dlstiiti-ilion -hich would rnult In re'-easinit both men 
and commivliliri. l!:ey may Ik r.ee-Jrd by the United 
State* GovF-r.mciu fo: ihc drlcnteof the nation dutsng the 
and. further, be it 
Rliuiifcr). Thji every' Chamber or Cnmmrrce ar.-J'Bnard 
of Tradr affiliate.! with Ihe l.'niieii States Chamber of 
Commerce be asked to lorm one or more Ecownny Com- 
milttes ondrr risible and diiir; incited leadership, whose 
■Ml -I -II >*. >« ijj.-KH..-. with the Commercial 
Ecomimy Board and the United States Chamber of Com- 
etercc. to enn'idrr met hods ol rrdiicinn any unnecevarj- 
eipon«e in retail riimibutian -mil endeavor in wntf th- 
in carryh'it out such econnmies as 
and. for titer, be k 
various ttade associations alfiliated 
Chamber of Commerce be asked 10 
. .J cooperate with the Commrrcia! 

Kconomy B.-urd and th- United States Chamber of Com- 
me'ce in keepins their members inTc/med ic. lesard lo tire 
entire Economy Movement; and. (unlier. be il 

Ktiotv^o. Thai each member prr-wni .hall irakc it his 
re* possibility to see that such Economy CommUiees are 
UtKnUed tn h i c-.tj arid, as fae at poMltle. la a«nu ihe 
Lnited States Chamber of Corr.meice in iMinins cut. in 
hit own community, ihe above resolution!. 

To Sutuin U, S, eroploymcoi Service 
Whereas, In con-idrrin* employmeri problems raised 
by Ihe war. ihe Clumber of Commerce of the UniiedStatea 
finds imperative need for a common asener whrrchy 
-i ..„-rs may be coooeclod »iih smtctl SeeWoa employ- 



Wfttnt 

and permit vessels of frit 

admitted to rVMUMU — - 
August IB. loemase In the 
the present war emergency. 

For More i 

Wiuut&As. Our tystei-. 
and water are vital and d 
lion of the war 

TilutfOKK. Bk II RxsaLVsn. Thai the Chamber ol 
Commerce of the United 5lales commer.di the splradtd 
results achieved by the cooperation o( Ihe Railroad Cora, 
minee o! the Advisory Council of National Defense and of 
the shippers in areatly ir.creaiing the earryini eapaeJly of 
eiurltng railroad facilitiei. and we appeal for the coopen- 
lion of railroad empioyee* to the end that ihe carrien lo 
ipite of limited fad:itie« may lie eflual to the cor.ilar.tlr 
incrrming ncedsof all our waracllvitiei and to ibeend that 
no rndusiry .hall suffer discrimination in rupply of trans- 
poitaiion equipment, and 

B« rt t'"»i«r.» Ri^oi.vsa. Thai we urge a van and 
immrdute Increase in the number of American "■ 
tlj; Ametir.iii huiineai and American l»bor an 
mod solidly and unflinchingly behind tl c Mrf 

Shipping Board and tl^ Emeneiicy Ship Hull 

notation so thai in spite of .ubmanne destruction ou 
at lb* from may lack nothing to maintain their fi, 
efficiency. 

Member. Should Call War Utttie-1* 
Resolved, Thai each aad every ortarriiaiion rarrabrr ol 
(he Cliarr.ber ol Commerce Lf llic United States of America 
be or.d i. hereby requested to call a war meetlni of all it 
members before Nosembe " 
lurthericK to Ihe utmost in .. 
lessons of this Convention. 
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articles Tn regard "tothe" aciivltleaol the Chamber, its Board 
of Direclorsand Committeet In all oihrr respect r it ls» 
■".-L-aiine for buiinrss raen and the Chamber is not retpoa- 
■ for the contents of the oitielw or for the opinions t>- 
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ACHIEVEMENT 

Twenty • five years ago the General It has set free the spirit of research. 
Electric Company was founded „ M givcn ungjHc fom „ invl . nlkjn . 

Since then, electricity has sent its thrill in apparatus of infinite precision and 

through the whole structure of life, gigantic power. 

Eager to turn wheels, to lift and carry. And it has gone forth, co-operating with 

to banish dark, to gather heat, to Hurl every industry, to command this unseen 

voices and thoughts across space, to force and fetch it far to serve all.ocoplc, 

give the world new tools for its work By thc acnicvcmeMS which this com- 

-electncty has bent to mans will ^ ^ a , rady rccordcd ma) . ^ 

Throughout this period the General be judged the greater ends i;s future 

Electric Company has held the great shall attain, the deeper mysteries it yet 

responsibilities and high ideals of shall solve in electrifying more and more 

leadership. of the world s work. 



